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PREFATORY NOTE 


Ten years have passed since the first version of this 
study appeared. The original essay is out of print, 
and many things have changed. In response to many 
demands the study has been brought up to date, 
almost entirely rewritten, and such additions made that 
it is about twice its former size. Yet it is published 
only in order to be of service to students in the rather 
long interim until my Principles of Public Administra- 
tion is ready. It is not intended as the finished study. 
It is in this entirely unambitious sense that I hope the 
essay will be received. 


H. F. 
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The most difficult art is not to choose men, hut to ffive 
to the men whom one has chosen all the value that it is 
possible for them to have.** 

Napoleon. 

“ No one has an interest in overturning a government in 
which all who have any merit are in their right places.** 

Napoleon. 
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Chapter I 

THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 

The hand of the statesman, however willing, energetic 
and able, is frequently checked by the uncontrollable 
forces of Nature. But since these ultimate limits are 
surprisingly far apart, and men and material not 
intractable, society is indebted to government for 
many substantial benefits. The character of govern- 
ment, as Plato might have remarked of his ideal 
statesman, is architectonic : it creates (though in a 
piecemeal and crude fashion) a social plan, and defines 
and provides sanctions for the relative status of all 
individuals and groups within its ambit. Broadly, two 
elements are involved in governmental action : contest 
and service. No government is exempt from the 
struggle to secure and maintain its supremacy and 
render opposition powerless. All governments are 
obliged to convert men’s wills to their support, and to 
impose their policy, by moral suasion or force, upon 
those who, for any reason, are unwilling. This is the 
more political half of government. Withm it, the mere 
politician, the “ crafty animal '* of Adam Smith, gains 
petty successes by exploiting the weaknesses of men, 
but the statesman leads them to enduring triumphs for 
their good by confidence in their fortitude. Having 
obtained power, government must proceed to use it : 
power must serve some further purpose. Here the 
statesman is no longer so much concerned to organise 
vdll, but to conceive and carry out plans likely to secure 
the happy development of society. This hmction is 

*3 
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performed by all those, such as philosophers, social 
scientists and ultimately the statesmen, who create 
political philosophy and programmes. They define our 
destination and tell us why and how we ought to travel 
towards it. 

Both these elements of government need deliberate 
organisation to be effective — to give the greatest return 
for the least effort and friction. The more complex the 
society — in its physical and cultural features — the more 
complex is the organisation. In this complexity there 
is, naturally, a considerable specialisation of function. 
And here we come to the particular topic of this essay. 
However adequately organised the “ political side of 
government, however wise our political philosophy 
and high leadership and command, these would be of 
no effect without a body of officials expert in applying 
the accumulated supply of power and the general 
wisdom to particular cases, and permanently and 
specially employed to do so. Wise men have always 
perceived that the execution of political measures is in 
reality the essence of them.*' ^ To this body of officials 
we apply the name Civil Service, and all eras of civilisa- 
tion have known such public employees, though their 
character has varied widely with time and place. 

Modem States have particular need of civil servants ; 
for the latter serve two purposes of cardinal importance. 
They furnish the expert knowledge without which 
1 ministers and parliaments cannot, in any adequate 
ij fashion, create and enact policies. And they carry out 
the commands of the policy-making body. The experi- 
ence of modem governments shows conclusively that 
to perform the first of these two functions the members 
of the representative assemblies have neither the time, 
the technical ability, the inclination, nor the machinery. 
They must come to the permanent office-holders for 
exact scientific, statistically accurate, knowledge of the 
enormously complicated social life of our gigantic 

^ Sir Henry Taylor, The SiaUsman, p. 89. 
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ministrant States. Further, a variety of reasons compel 
parliaments to legislate in general terms and leave the 
civil servants to draw up rules and orders — to create 
“ secondary legislation/* thp great and increasing mass 
of which gives the Civil Srf^ce in modem States a vast 
power. That power is increasing, for the State has 
given up its old rdle of acting, in Lassalle's phrase, as 

night-watchman," as a mere dispenser of justice or 
maintainer of order in the narrowest sense. To-day the 
State acts upon the theory that the good of the indivi- 
dual and of society may be discovered by the process 
of reason, and be established by statutes and public 
administration. And to the other reasons for a pro- 
fessional Civil Service, we must add the necessity of a 
body of men and women who will be permanently 
engaged in the acquisition and exercise of administra- 
tive, clerical and other special abilities, in order to 
implement concretely the policy of the State, that is, 
actually to confer the benefits and exact the obligations, 
for which the State stands, in the lives of individuals, 
associations, and localities. The more fully we develop 
communal control of life the more power will the civil 
or communal service secure. Its character and organi- 
sation concern us closely and must increasingly com- 
mand our attention. If its power were constant or 
even shrinking there would still be ample reason for 
its exploration. It is growing, and must continue to 
grow. 

Bureaucracy 

In the last century and a half the officials of conti- 
nental countries have acquired a character which we 
call " bureaucratic," and that term is by no means 
unknowii in this country. But in the continental sense, 
England has no bureaucracy. Peihaps our assumptions 
are wrong, but when we in England hear the word 
" bureaucracy " we imagine a vast body of officials, 
wielding great power, imbued with so definite and 
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particular a tradition and view of their calling, that it 
separates them from, and makes their ways of thought 
and behaviour strange and alien to the rest of society. 
We imagine that the bureaucracy is exactly what the 
word itself implies — ^govemhient by officials ; that 
these act, as a general rule, upon principles which they 
alone predominantly create ; that they form a special 
caste or estate. We think that this body attempts 
when it is old and big enough to be sure of itself, to 
claim its identity with the State and, avoiding direction 
by the people, to aim at directing them. We are 
impressed by the centralised, Napoleonic tradition and 
organisation of France, and the strong caste-like 
bureaucracy of Germany, which, before the war, was 
responsible to little but its own conscience, and since 
1933 has become the special tool of an exclusive and 
rigorous Nazi regimentation. Nor is it any answer to 
the charge of bureaucracy to say that the officials keep 
within the law. The root question is whether the 
width of discretion, which even a detailed and strictly 
worded statute leaves necessarily to the official, is 
exercised by them wisely and liberally, or narrow- 
mindedly and despotically. 

With the mass of English people the term bureau- 
cracy or bureaucrat is one of comparatively rare 
reproach. From time to time there are cries of alarm, 
such as that of the Lord Chief Justice, summed up in 
his phrase, The New Despotism, but though such cries 
have a healthy effect, the Inquiries to which they so 
usefully give birth show that they have little cause. 
The Civil Service is conceived of as the administrative 
instrument of a free people. It is dependent on and 
controlled by Parliament. No one, when indeed a 
thought is spared for this element in the State, really 
doubts that the Civil Service is anything other than the 
servant of Parliament ; and what is perhaps much more 
important, civil servants themselves filnnly believe 
this, and commonly act upon this belief, even when 
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impatient social reformers criticise them for excessive 
caution and subservience. 

Higher civil servants, Members of Parliament (at 
least, those who predominantly lead the fortunes of the 
older political parties, antfVho have a large share in 
directing the Labour Party), and the controlling minds 
in university education, come from not greatly different 
social classes, they have much the same kind of educa- 
tion, and their vague mental pictures of the Public 
Welfare, their common master, are sufficiently alike to 
induce and maintain smooth co-operation. There is a 
substantial uniformity of social, educational, and 
political character among these classes, though a good 
deal could be said about their differences. They do not 
jar upon each other as harshly as the German Civil 
Service did upon the liberal sections of the German 
public, Reichstag and the universities before the war ; 
nor as the French Civil Service does even now upon 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

They mix well together, and they are all essential and 
fairly harmonious ingredients in a political system in 
whic^ the calm assurance was long ago implanted that 
the citizen is the master of the Executive. It should 
never be forgotten that while in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, other lands, like Prussia and 
France, were successfully or unsuccessfully grappling 
with the problem of governing from above through a 
body of ofi&ciaJs, England was concerned single- 
mindedly and urgently with establishing the sovereignty 
on a popular basis of Parliament. That has made aU 
the difference. The makers of our Civil Service and its 
method of recruitment were convinced democrats, and 
they surmised that the place of the professional special- 
ist is not*to command, but to advise and obey the man 
with a liberal education. For the last one hundred 
years there has never been any room in England for 
the growth of a Service with its professional discipline 
and loyalty directed away from me democratic sy$tem. 
B 
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And before that the Civil Service was not the exclusive 
tool of a centralised and absolute monarchy, as in 
Prussia, or of an effete Coiut as in France, but the coin 
with which the great political parties and families 
bought support in Parliameht and votes at elections. 

Here, then, is the chief distinction between the Civil 
Service of England and the bureaucracies of the Conti- 
nent, and it partly explains why there exists compara- 
tively little jealousy between Parliament and the 
Departments. This does not mean that there are no 
differences of outlook between Members of Parliament 
and officials. Where they meet such contrasts leap to 
the eye. The life of politics and that of administration 
are, by their very nature, widely divergent intellectual 
and spiritual disciplines, and it is not always that men 
bred in the one can appreciate the compulsions intelli- 
gible to those bred in the other. Such a difference of 
mentality is inherent (and for the fullest balance of 
conscience, mind and senses in social evolution it is 
even desirable) in the relationship between the repre- 
sentative assembly and the Civil Service. But it does 
mean that England is fortunate in not having had in 
her history events like those which, in her continental 
neighbours, have aggravated this unavoidable difter- 
ence. Some years ^o a former Commissioner of the 
Civil Service, speakii^ on the recruitment and training 
of Civil Servants, said . ” Our problem in the highly 
complex system of modem life — which demands more 
reflation than is needed ir a simpler State, in a more 
primitive community — is to frame and direct machinery 
of control for free men jealous of their liberty, and 
reconcile tolerable order with indispensable liberty." ^ 

Centre and Localities 

There is one other difference between the English 
Civil Service and continental systems. The officials of 
local government in England have never, in any 

‘ Joutrnal of AdmtnistraHon, VoL I, No. 4. p. 344. 
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important measure, been subject to the authority of the 
central government to the overwhelming extent there 
customary. Even if the English Civil Service were in 
the grip of the disease ^bureaucracy, the effects of 
this would be much more narrowly limited than on the 
Continent. The English Civil Service does not itself 
ramify all over the country in aU the branches of 
government. For substantial fields of authority are 
specifically devolved to the local self-governing authori- 
ties, and within these spheres the latter are able to 
appoint and dismiss, direct and pay their officials — 
though with some important exceptions — as they will. 
Having defined the scope of power which the local 
authority may exercise, the central authority has also 
defined the limits to its own interference. Those 
officials in England who correspond to the six or seven 
hundred thousand at work in the local government 
areas in France under the hierarchical direction of the 
Prefect and the Ministry of the Interior, or in Germany, 
directed by the Reich Governors and the Oberprdsi- 
dente and the B ur germeister , who are the direct and 
obsequious agents of the Reich Ministry of the Interior 
— the public health and sanitary officials, the adminis- 
trators of poor relief, the teachers in the publicly 
provided schools, the police, the fire brigades, the 
clerical, administrative and legal officers, the planners 
and makers of roads, the clearers of slums and the 
builders of State-aided housing — ail these (and they 
number ne&rly one million) are the officiails of the 
localities. If, however, the central authority does not 
appoint local officers it has extensive and strict 
powers of control over their activity, and over the 
discretion of their employers, the local councils. That 
control Is, of course, carried out by the central Civil 
Service. 

The methods whereby the central authority seeks to 
control the local authorities are these. The grant of 
^wers to the localities takes place specifica% by 
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General or ** local ” Acts of Parliament. Each of these 
powers falls within the sphere of positive responsibility 
of some central Department of State, as, for example, 
Roads and Electricity Suppjy and Tramways in the 
Ministry of Transport, Education in the Board of 
Education, Police in the Home Office, Gas in the Board 
of Trade, and most important of all, Health, Poor 
Relief, and general organisation in the Ministry of 
Health. It is their business to control on behalf of 
Parliament, and to promote the activity which statutes 
have assigned to their special charge. The day-by-day 
power of control is exercised for Parliament by these 
Departments in this way.^ There is a standard of 
efficiency which it is their duty to maintain, and this 
they convey to local authorities by orders and regula- 
tions (which apply, in detail, the general prescriptions of 
the statutes), by letters sent when some difficult or 
doubtful points need decision, and by discussions 
between their inspectors and the local officials. They 
necessarily rely in an especial and increasingly import- 
ant way upon their staffs of expert inspectors, who 
travel from authority to authority, to explore the 
extent and quality of the local administration of the 
laws. This principle of “ inspectabihty " constitutes 
the vital hinge between the central and local authori- 
ties. Where the central authority pays it inspects. 
The invention of Jeremy Bentham, it was first practic- 
ally elaborated on a substantial scale by his disciple, 
Edwin Chadwick, one hundred years ago, in the 
reformed Poor Law system of 1834. The inspectors 
report to London, and London demands improvements 
where necessa^. The sanction behind the demand for 
improvement is mainly financial. In 1835, the central 

* The extent to which the various Departments exercise a contnd, 
in their respective spheres, over the local authorities, varies from 
one to the other Department. My description is general. 

For further particulaxs on central control, and on the recruitment 
of officials, see the present author's English Local Government, 
Methuen, 1933. 
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authority began a policy of helping the local authorities 
to meet their growing expenditure. Thenceforward, 
throughout the century, service was added to service 
and grant-in-aid to gr^t-in-aid. By 1935 those 
grants-in-aid amounted to £110,000,000, equiv^jit to 
33 per cent, of the total annual local government 
expenditure, including the Trading Services. In 
matters like education, the police, and many health 
services, the grant-in-aid is as much as 50 per cent, of 
the approved ” expenditure. It is a sum no local 
authority could afford to see withdrawn. In this way 
the central authority has purchased a right to insist 
upon the attainment and maintenance of a minimum 
standard of excellence. The “ block grant " of £45 
million instituted in 1929 was, by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of that year, made the instrument for con- 
trolling any of the local authority's public health 
services — all or any of the grant could be stopped for 
any shortcoming. Other means of central control are : 
the power to refuse authority to the localities to raise 
loans for the extension of their services, of whose 
desirability the Ministry must be convinced ; the 
legal power to compel or supersede a local authority 
which fails to carry out its duties (this is practically 
never used, though sometimes threatened) ; and the 
power to refuse sanction of new schemes which the 
empowering statutes more and more demand shall 
first be submitted by the local council to the Depart- 
ment concerned, and the very rigorous audit of 
accounts. The nearest approach to the appointment 
and dismissal of officials is where the centrd Depart- 
ment lays down the necessary minimum qualifications 
and guarantees security of tenure, as in the case of local 
Medical Officers of Health and Sanitary Inspectors. 
And the local authorities are even then only compelled 
to abide by these general standards if they accept the 
grant-in-aid of the salary : but who, and how, they 
^shall appoint is entirely their own business. As far as 
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personnel is concerned, therefore, the local authorities 
are their own masters. 

The influence of London, the headquarters of the 
Civil Service, is, however^ very great and grows 
steadily greater. The urgency of certain services, the 
peremptory commands of a more sensitive social 
conscience which calls for a national minimum of 
social purpose and achievement, Ihe recognition of 
technical advantages in central control, skilled advice, 
uniform standards, and comparative analyses of costs of 

units ” of local government services, the demand for 
planning, and economical administration, impose vast 
burdens of advice, research, and stimulation on the 
Civil Services — on Whitehall, as the saying goes. 
Practically 8o per cent, of the local authorities' services, 
judged by expenditure, come under more or less strict 
central control. 

Growth of the Civil Service 

The Departments of State are largely the creation of 
the last one hundred years, and they have increased in 
number and personnel particularly since about 1870.^ 
This is easOy understood. The Industrial Revolution 
compelled society to equip itself to meet new material 
obligations on a vast scale. Health, poverty, educa- 
tion, communications, trade, agriculture, colonies, 
manufactures, now disclosed elements which demanded 
large-scale regulation and compulsion. Tlje political 
philosophy of the Utilitarian school and the Tory 
humanitarians resulted in inquiry into these elements 
and to the adoption of the necessary measures. At first 

‘ rhus the Ministry of Agriculture was established in 1889, the 
development Commission, 1909, Board of Education, 1899, the Local 
Government Board, now the Ministry of Health. 1871, the General 
Register Office, 1836 and 1874, Ministiy of Labour, 1911, Department 
of Overseas Trade, 1917, Department of Scientihc and Industrial 
Research, in 1919, and the mnistry of Transport, 1919. Every 
Department has been extended by tasks unimagmed by the genera- 
tion which died in 1900. 
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only the dead environment — drains, buildings, factor- 
ies, roads — ^was to be altered, but it soon b^an to be 
seen, most vividly in the sphere of public he^th, that 
men were no less important parts of each other’s 
environment. Consequently State activity spread wide 
and deep. Expenditure grew and the numbers and 
efficiency of ci^^ servants increased, as the following 
figures emphasise. (The national figures exclude the 
Post Office ; the local include only rates and 
grants.) 



National Income 

Local Income 


1 million 

i million 

1842 ... 

502 

9-1 

1852 ... 

53*0 

10-5 

1872 ... 

65-9 

19-7 

1891 ... 

75-3 

37*3 

1903-4 

129-1 

69-0 

1913 ... 

163-0 

94*4 

1920 ... 

1,031-7 

219-6 

1929 ... 

676-6 

270-6 

1933-4 

737*0 

270 -I 


From 1832 onwards the numbers grew rapidly, and 
there is never a retrogression worth remark. But the 
expansion is not at a regular rate ; it occurs by sudden 
spurts which may be correlated with the State’s 
legislative and administrative assumption of new duties, 
or the expansion of already established services. The 
figures which follow are from Parliamentary Returns 
up to 1832, and since then from the censuses for 
England and Wales. The numbers include all adminis- 
trative and clerical staffs, messengers, postal officials ; 
they exclude industrial staffs for which there is no 
data. The different bases of the censuses and the 
paucity of explanatory comment on the Civil Estab- 
lishments make it impossible *to offer more than the 
crude figures given. But they show the striking 
jncrease, especially since 1881. 
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Year Numbers Remarks 


I7971 

16,267 

1815* 

24.598 

i 82 I» 

27,000 

1841* 

16,750 

1851* 

39.147 

1861 

31.943 

1871 

53.874 

1881 

50,859 

1891 

79.241 

1901 

116,413 

I9II 

172,352 

1914* 

280,900 

April 1st 

about 

1922’ 

317.721 

April 1st 


1926* 

296,398 

April 1st 


1936 

350,293 


} Here began parliamentary demands 
for eq^omy.” 

{ “ Exclusive of many persons who 
have returned themselves simply as 
Clerks, Messengers, etc., and many 
who are engaged also in trade.** 


{ Some workmen included, but how 
many not stated. 

} Telegraph and Telephone Service 
not included. 

Great expansion in P.O. since 1891. 
/Telegraph and Telephone Service 
\now included. 

Includes Scottish and Irish Services, 
r On the decline from the peak of war 
J expansion. Excludes alK)ut 20,000 
I transferred to Ireland ; includes 
(^Scottish Services. 

{ Excludes 5,000 more transferred to 
Irish Expenditure ; includes Scot- 
tish Services. 

^And 144,177 industrial staffs. 


It is also interesting to compare the main Depart- 
ments of the contemporary Civil Serivce with those of 
the Report of 1853. 


and , uretton. Th$ King’s Govsrnmenf, p. m. 

X Commons Paper, July 12th, 1833, on Reduction 

OT Omces. This title is signihcant of Parliament's attitude ; but the 
House of Commons was not then anxious about bureaucracy " ; 
it was troubled by the increase of expenditure. 

I Ex Occupahim Abstract, m Accounts and Paprrs, Session 1844. 
From an^ysis of Census figures, in Appendix to Report on the 
Reorganisation of the Permanent Civil Service, 1854 ; Papers, p, 430, 
Vol. 13, p. 30. ^ r > r 

’and •. Cmd. 27x8 ; 1926. Memo on Present and Pre-war Expen- 
diture. ^ 
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1936 1851 

Non- Non- 

Industrial Industrial Industrial Industrial 


Post Office ... 205,966 
Inland Revenue ... 23,6:|(i 

Customs 14 1 239 

Admiralty 8,016 

War Office ... 10,899 

Air Ministry ... 7,381 

Treasury, etc. ... 2,614 

F.O. and Dominions 2,500 
Home Office ... 11,575 
Board of Education 3.382 
Ministry of Health 7,113 
Ministry of Labour 23,956 
Unemployment 

Assistance 6,706 
Board of Trade ... 4.268 

Ministry of 

Agriculture 3,138 
Ministry of Pensions 3,317 


35.162 

15.743 

32 

494 

6.179 

9 

— 

11,803 

— 

51.014 

1,126 

12,474 

30,607 

2,240 

1,929 

10,095 

— 

— 

405 

309 

— 

30 

195 

— 

200 

84 

— 

331 

94‘ 

— 

— 

113* 

I 

868 

— 

— 

25 

102 

I 

531 

— 

— 


The Social Importance of the Civil Service 

The importance of the Civil Service in the modem 
State is demonstrable in three ways : by examination of 
the amount of revenue it administers, by examination 
of the actual objects of expenditure, and examination of 
the proportion which the number of officials bears to 
the total number of the employed population. 

The Civil Service administers practically the whole 
of the national revenue, it collects it, and then converts 
it into special services to the various special publics of 
which the British Public is composed. In other words, 
it is (1936-7) responsible for collecting and utilising 
about £-880 million. Even if we deduct 3^224 million 
for the service of the National Pebt, and £180 million 

^ The whole Privy Council stafE included befe. 

'Poor Law Commusionen and General Board ot Health taken 
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for the armed forces, there is still the enormous 
amount of £440 million involved. Of itself, this figure 
is only staggering, but not instructive. Its significance is 
revealed when we realise tha^it is no less than one-ninth 
of the entire national annual income. If we included, as 
w'e should, a substantial portion of local expenditure 
met out of rates, but administered subject to central 
supervision, it comes to nearly one pound in seven of 
the nation's income. Assuming, what is broadly true, 
that a substantial ingredient of individual happiness 
is his material welfare, we may say that society's 
happiness is dependent, to the extent of one portion 
in seven upon the efficiency of the Civil Service. 

Secondly, examination of the specific objects of 
public administration shows two things, that the 
acti\dties of the Civil Service occur at strategic points 
or points of leverage, and that they are of peculiar 
social value. The Civil Service is, to a very large degree, 
concerned with controlling functions. For instance, it 
does not caoy on an industry, like the coal industry, 
but it controls certain aspects of the management of 
the industry. It does not make the thousands of 
articles made in factories and workshops, but the Home 
Office Inspectors control the conditions under which 
the articles are made, and under which the workers 
carry on their work. Hence, the amount of money 
spent on the Civil Service in these spheres is not a 
full measure of its impact on our everyday work and 
lives. Again, including the instances already given, 
but going far beyond them, is the fact that the Civil 
Service is concerned with the protection of the lives 
and health of the poorer part of the population, and 
of rendering services like Unemployment Insurance and 
Assistance, Health Insurance, the various Pensions 
schemes, Education, Public Health and Housing, in 
which private enterprise is inherently insufficient by 
reason of the lack of means of the groups of the popula- 
tion for whom they provide. It is not irrelevant to 
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indicate (and so large is the field pervaded by the Civil 
Service it can only be a slight indication), the numbers 
of people actually served in but a few of the depart- 
ments and public adminisJ|-ation. 

There are about 800,000 people in the coal industry, 
whose life and limb depend materially on the vigilance 
of the inspectors of the Coal Mines Department.^ 
Nearly fourteen million come under the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Scheme, and over 
700,000 under the Unemployment Assistance Scheme, 
which took them out of the operation of the local Poor 
Law system with its stigma of pauperism (however 
irrational that was), and made it an ordinary incident 
of the working of the mechanism of capitalistic produc- 
tion and distribution. 18,360,000 men and women 
receive medical attention under the direction of the 
Insurance Department of the Ministry of Health. 
Nearly 2,500,000 widows and aged people are saved 
from penury by the pension schemes. One million 
wounded soldiers and their dependents are provided 
with pensions and given such medical treatment as 
they still need under the administration of the 
Ministry of Pensions. There are over 5 million children 
in the elementary schools and nearly half a million 
in the secondary, and their syllabuses, buildings, 
standards of efficiency in teaching and general adminis- 
tration, are under the direction and control of the 
Board of Education. The 200 sep^trate police forces, 
employing ^bout 60,000 policemen, detectives and 
laboratory workers in the municipal and county 
boroughs, the counties and London, are kept up to a 
high level of duty by the Home Office. Under the 
stimulus and supervision of the Ministry of Health a 
million and a quarter houses have been built since 
1919, with State assistance ; the slums have shown 
decreases of 12,000 houses per year, with plans to 

' Cf. Report, Chief Inspector of Mines, [Gtesford Colliery Esf plosion, 
^^ 37 - 
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increase this figure five-fold. The Ministry of Transport 
has classified the roads ; seen, since 1929, to the transfer 
of their administration to larger authorities ; en- 
couraged, and sometimes <;pmpelled, the adoption of 
new ideas in the building of roads, in direction, width, 
composition and connections ; and in 1936 it took over 
completely the administration of trunk roads com- 
prising 4,500 miles and it has set itself to reduce the 
enormous toll (450 deaths and 15,000 injuries per 
month) by signs, driving tests, the establishment of a 
code of b^aviour of drivers of 1,500,000 private motor 
cars, nearly one-half million goods vehicles, and half 
a million motor cycles, besides the rest of vehicular 
traffic. Under its aegis is also the function of the 
Traffic Commissioners who regulate competition in 
road transport and certify the safety of public service 
vehicles, and the Electricity Commissioners and 
Central Electricity Board which are steadily creating a 
planned system of electricity manufacture and dis- 
tribution out of the hundreds of mimicipal and private 
administrative bodies which are too small and im- 
co-operative to do the work economically and as a 
vital part of the national economy.^ 

The Post Office, with its 200,000 postmen and sorters, 
handles 6,935 million letters, and 150 million parcels, 
1,700 million telephone calls, over 55 million telegrams 
a year, and supervises the B.B.C. 

All this is done by nearly 600,000 officials, civil 
servants, acting often by firmly and vnsAy directing 
the local councils and their officials. The Civil Service 
constitutes about one in thirty of the gainfully em- 
ployed population. The Civil Service and the whole 
body of Local Government employees together, 
constitute about one in seventeen of the gainfully 
occupied population. 

As this State control grew it became ever more 

^ Cf. McGowan Report on Distribution and Supply of Electricity , 
1937 ^ 
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difficult for Members of Parliament and the Cabinet 
to comprehend and compose the details of their pro- 
grammes and their laws. They were compelled to turn 
to the Civil Service for the production of expert infor- 
mation upon which to base their programmes, and for 
the fulfilment of their statutes by rules made and 
action taken by the Departments. It took time, but 
on the whole surprisingly little time, for statesmen to 
reahse and obey the reasons for the employment of a 
Civil Service. The reasons, we may say at this point, 
are inherent in certain deficiencies in elective represen- 
tatives, on the one hand, and in certain qualities 
possessed by permanent professional Government 
officials, on the other. The deficiencies of elected 
representatives are, lack of preparation and skill, and 
irregularity and intermittency of concern. They are 
casual labourers. The quahties therefore needed from 
the permanent staff are specific techniques, permanence 
of employment to induce continuity of duty and long- 
run pohey, and impartiahty, personal and politick, 
in advice to ministers, and services to citizens. 

Hence, we are served to-day by an administrative 
machine which (but only in the last few years) is being 
converted from a relatively planless improvisation into 
a well-ordered engine, both powerful and sensitive 
enough to satisfy modem needs. 

“ Until relatively recently,” says the Head of the Civil 
Service, ” the expression * Civil Service ' did not corres- 
pond eitheJ to the spirit or to the facts of the organisation 
so described ; there was a series of Departments with 
conditions of service which in quite important respects 
differed materially ; Dep^ments did not really think of 
themselves as merely units of a complete and correlated 
whole ;• and in the recognition by each Department of 
the existence of others there was, from time to time, an 
attitude of superiority, of condescension, of resentment, 
or even of suspicion . . . the evolution of a service con-/ 
ception in contrast to a Departmental one has of late! 
^ years progressed some distance. Status, remuneration « 
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prestige and organisation throughout the Departments 
have been assimilated. There is an ever-growing team 
spnse in all ranks ; it pervades the whole conduct of 
public business, though it happens that the simplest 
evidence of it is to be found in the realm of sport owing 
to the recent introduction of a Sports Council for the 
Service ... For the principal posts in the Departments, 
the field of selection is now the Service, and not the 
individual Department ; and co-operation between the 
permanent Heads is continuous, understanding and 
informal." ^ 

I will turn to the question of personnel first, for that 
is the heart of the administration, and will deal with 
other aspects of the Departments later in this essay. 

^ Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence. 



Chapter II 


REFORM AND DEVELOPMENT 

From Patronage to Open Competition 

The modem history of the English Civil Service 
begins with an Order in Council of 1855. Up to that 
time the offices of State fell into the hands of the ruling 
political party and were used to bribe and reward their 
followers. There are two periods of occupation with 
reform of the Civil Service. The first covers the years 
1689-1855, the second commenced in 1855, and is not 
yet finished. In the first period attention was not 
directed towards improving the quality of the officials : 
the quest was less for administrative aptitude than for 
the political purity of the House of Commons and the 
electors. 

The revolution of 1689 had given Parliament 
supremacy over the Crown, and to safeguard this 
sovereignty Parliament determined to exclude from 
the right to its membership any official holding a place 
of profit under the Crown. Civil offices were thus 
a pawn in the struggle between Parliament and the 
King. The mass of officials were excluded from Parlia- 
ment, and the later developments of this exclusion 
have opened up serious problems dealt with further on. 
Exception was made, of course, and still continues, of 
the Ministers of State, for they are the link between 
Parliament and the Administration. Acts of Parlia- 
ment went even further in the attempt to exclude 
office-holders from politics. In *1712 Postal officials of 
higher rank were forbidden to take any part in elections, 
tmt the majority of lower officials were still allowed to 

31 
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vote. In 1782, the very apogee of the corrupt sale and 
gift of offices, Edmund Burke's campaign for Economi- 
cal Reform obtained a partial success. The Act of 
1782 disfranchised customs, excise and postal officials, 
who then numbered about one-sixth of the total 
electorate, and this prohibition was maintained until 
the year 1868. (Then, the recent Reform Act had so 
enlarged the electorate as to make the disfranchise- 
ment quite unnecessary.) Entry to these offices was 
still used as a political favour, but, as the great cor- 
rupter was the King himself, every wave of the electoral 
reform movement, challenging rotten boroughs ” 
and sinecures, was a force against jobbery and nepotism, 
bound ultimately to win. It is worth pausing a moment 
to consider Burke's views. He was, perhaps, the first 
statesman to see the problem of the Civil Service as one 
of the efficiency of the administrative branch of govern- 
ment. His great speech of February nth, 1780, was 
entitled, " On Presenting to the House of Commons a 
Plan for the better security of the Independence of 
Parliament and the Economical Reformation of the 
Civil and other Estabhshments." ^ He pleaded that 
upp)ermost with him " was the reduction of that 
corrupt influence, which is itself the perennial spring of 
all prodigality, and of all disorder ; which loads us 
more than millions of debt, which takes away vigour 
from our arms, wisdom from our counsels, and every 
shadow of authority and credit from the most venerable 
parts of oui constitution." Most of his speech was 
concerned with proving to the House how all the 
Departments suffered from " the grand radical fault : 
the apparatus is not fitted to the object nor the work- 
men to the work." At this time there were some 300 
officials of various ranks in Whitehall and about 14,000 
Customs and Excise jobs and local postmaster^ps 
scattered throughout the country. 

The memoirs of English statesmen between this time 

^ Burke, Wotks^ World's Classics, Vol. II, p. 303, seq. 
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and 1855, show very clearly liow little efiftciency was 
regarded in appointments to office.^ The career was 
open not to talent, but to family and politicalinfluence. 
The politicians dealt in “ reversions '* (i.e. “ futures 
to office, bu5dng and selling them for young children, 
who when old enough to be inducted into office, often 
drew the salary but employed some agent at a pittance 
to do the job. India and the American Colonies were 
the severest sufferers from these place-men " ; and 
owing to them the Colonies were lost, and India became 
the first object of Civil Service reform, and the stimulus 
to reforming the Home Civil Service. 

As in the history of local government, and of most 
other English institutions of this period, there was a 
silent massing of the opposed forces of Utility and 
Patronage. We must not forget in this period the 
pioneer work of Jeremy Bentham. In his Official 
ApHiude Maximized, Expense Minimized (first pub- 
lished in 1830, but being a series of papers composed 
between 1810 and the later year), he lays down the 
general basis for a reform of the corrupt officialdom 
and rank patronage of his time. In his Constitutional 
Code (Book II, chapter ix, section v. et seq,), he con- 
structs in detail a code of official appointment and pay 
which shows his inventive mind at its best. Readers 
may well turn their eyes to this fine piece of reasoning, 
which anticipated more than all of our modem method 
of Civil Service recruitment and other conditions, and 
they cannot fail to admire Bentham's marvellous 
power of mind, though they may smile at some of the 
grotesque practical suggestions which follow, cast-iron 
like, from his philosophy of human nature. He even 
proposed that oral examinations for civil servants 
should be conducted in public in order that the 

* TreveWao, Early Life of Charles James Fom ; Lord John RoiMU, 
History of the English Government and Constitution, 1823 ; Paikor, 
Memoirs of Str Robert Peel, and Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, 
Vd. I. 
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examiners themselves rriight be under the influence of 
the audience's silent questioning! How far the Civil 
Service was from the standards in the mind of Bentham 
and other reformers, we shall see in a moment. But the 
British form of government did not suffer from the 
greatest scourge, that which afflicted the United States 
of America at this time and until recent years, the 
“ rotation of office." That meant the almost complete 
exodus of all office-holders when, at the end of the 
four-yearly term, the President was succeeded by 
one of a different political party. Since English 
Cabinets came and went irregularly, and at that time, 
at shorter intervals than more recently, the recognition 
of the disorganisation which would have been involved 
limited patronage at least to occasional vacancies and 
the filling of new jobs. For all that, the evils were 
shocking. 

The Reform Movement 

Reform was undoubtedly caused by the growing 
pressure of State activity, and the mental stimulus of 
the Utilitarian philosophy. The latter was already 
having its effect not only upon every aspect of govern- 
ment, but even upon the old universities which were 
in the thirties and forties awakened from slothfulness, 
their endowments for scholarship now being competed 
for by examination. Indeed, Macaulay, the future 
reformer of the Civil Service, was a Fellow of Trinity 
by competition, and the leaders of the reformed 
universities and public schools were in the van of 
the movement for a career open to the talents — their 
sons and pupils v^ould find honourable work and educa- 
tion would be stimulated. It was the age of the 
Machine and Engineering triumphs, and Progress, ^ 

^ Cf. Bentham. Fragment on Government (1776) : “ The age we 
live in 16 a busy age ; an age in which knowledge is rapidly advancing 
towards perfection. . . . Correspondent to discovery and impirove- 
meat in the material world, is reformation in the moral. . . 
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and the Civil Service was perh*aps now in men's minds 
taking on the aspect of one machine among many, to 
be renovated according to new needs. ^ Laissez faire, 
Adam Smith's contribution in 1776, to the science of 
Government, was only a brief exception to the rule of 
State activity from time immemorial. A span of 
twenty years, from about 1810 to 1830 at the most, 
covers its by no means absolute application. There- 
after, minutely informed about the relationship between 
social causes and social effects by the device of Royal 
Commissions of Enquiry — the social microscope " is 
the name I have given this device — society proceeded 
quite rapidly to reconstruct itself through the medium 
of the State.® It all implied more regulation, control, 
and direct services rendered by the agencies of Govern- 
ment. 

‘ Cf ThomaLS Carlyle's masterly discussion of this, in his essay, 
dated 1829, in the Edinburgh Review. It is called “ Signs of the 
Times, " and warns the world against the contemporary belief in 
machinery, and urges a return to the Spiritual Good. Here are some 
passages . “ Were we required to characterise this age of ours by 
any single epithet, we should be tempted to call it, not an Heroical, 
Devotional, Philosophical, or Moral Age, but, above all others, the 
Mechanical Age. It is the age of Machinery, in every outward and 
inward sense of that word ; the age which, with its whole undivided 
might, forwards, teaches and practises the great art of adapting 
means to ends. Not the external and physical alone is now managed 
by machinery, but the internal and spiritual also. Here too nothing 
follows its spontaneous course, nothing is left to be accomplishea 
by old, natural methods. Everything has its cunningly deviaed 
implements, its pre-established apparatus ; it is not done by hand, 
but by machinery. Thus, we have machines for Education : Laacaa- 
txian machines, etc. Nowhere, for example, is the deep, allttoet 
exclusive faith we have in Mechanism more visible than in the 
Pohtics of this time. Civil government does, by its nature, include 
much that is mechanical, and must be treated accordingly. We term 
it, indeed, in ordinary language, the machine of Society, and talk 
of it as the grand working wheel from which all private machines 
must derive^ or to which they must adapt, their movements. Con- 
sidered merely as a metaphor, all this is well enough. Thus it is by 
the mere condition of the machine ; by preserving it untouched* or 
else by reconstructing it, and oiling it anew, that man's salvation as 
a social being is to be insured and indefinitdy promoted. . . 

* Cf. Theory and PracHce of Modern Government, Vol. I, chap. 2, 
for a detailed diacnasiop. 
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Three facts should be remembered of this period. 
The first is that the reorganisation of the Civil Service 
was not an isolated reform. It was only one of a 
number of reforms, quite as far-reaching, which shortly 
preceded it. We refer to the establishment of factory 
inspection in 1833, the establishment of educational 
grants-in-aid in 1833, their increase in 1839, 
simultaneous establishment of a central administra- 
tive authority (Committee of the Privy Council) to 
administer the grants on terms and through inspectors, 
the creation of the Metropolitan Police in 1829, of 
the municipal police forces in 1835, and of the county 
poHce permissively 1839, and compulsorily in 1856, 
the setting-up of the central Poor Law Commissioners 
with very rigorous control of theriocal Boards of 
Guardians in 1834, the appointment of local Boards of 
Health in 1831, the opening of a State statistical depart- 
ment in the Registrar-General's office in 1837, and in 
1845 the full inauguration of a grant-in-aid policy 
consciously based on the principle of securing local 
efficiency by central administrative intervention. All 
the arguments invoked by the Government and Parlia- 
ment for their policy to cope with the new industrial 
and commercial activities with their various conse- 
quences in crowded towns and a more mobile population, 
applied perfectly to the reform of the central offices 
themselves. How could you demand efficiency at the 
extremities without invigorating the muscles of the 
heart itself ? ' I'he new race of administrators, like 
Chadwick, Major Graham (first Registrar-General), 
Comewall Lewis, and the men at work in the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Privy Council (the central depart- 
ment of that day) men who had helped to effect these 
reforms and design the modem administrativfe outlook, 
and had for some years past been administering their 
offices with a system of appointment by merit, welcomed 
the abolition of patronage and the coming of competitive 
examination as the means of selecting public servants. 
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A second fact is that the newly enfranchised middle 
classes were represented by men like Peel of whom it was 
said that he was the first English statesman to sit up to 
his work with " mathematic^ attention,” and Graham 
and Gladstone, who from infancy pedantically kept 
a personal account both of allowances and expenditure. 
These and their friends looked upon public expenditure 
as a sacrifice which should be frugally and minutely 
measured against the means available (from taxes) in 
the way customary in their factories and counting 
houses. They also believed in free competition, in 
their commerce which was making England the work- 
shop of the world, and in spiritual and administrative 
progress. On April 23rd, 1862, Gladstone addressed the 
association of Lancashire and Cheshire Mechanics 
Institute thus : “ I have said to you, my friends, that the 
extended use of the instrument of examinations is 
eminently characteristic of the age in which we live. 
I would almost venture to say that, amid all the 
material and all the social changes by which the period 
has been distinguished, there have been few that are 
greater or more peculiar than this. . . . These examina- 
tions are in a great number of instances competitive ; 
that is, they offer to the candidates one or more specific 
prizes, the possession of which by particular competitors 
involves the exclusion of others. This form of examina- 
tion has great advantages. It raises to a maximum 
that stimulus which acts insensibly b^t powerfully 
upon the minds of students, as it were, from behind ; 
and becomes an auxiliary force augmenting their 
energies, and helping them, almost without their know- 
ledge, to surmount their difficulties.” 

The third consideration seems, on the sujrface, para- 
doxical. It is that the aristocracy itself, who had for so 
long monopolised governmental office, were consciously 
and unconsciously a factor in the improvement of the 
service they had exploited and corrupted. For the 
country was so much their property, they had been for 
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SO long SO secure in their status, that they had created 
among themselves standards of honourable service. 
There must be honesty and efficiency and public spirit 
in their own home. Their inheritance must not be wasted. 
Noblesse oblige. This tradition passed over to the newly 
risen middle class, and from the Ministers to their friends 
and relations, the private secretaries and permanent sec- 
retaries and thence gradually and insensibly to the Civil 
Service which improved and grew under them. As 
Bagehot once remarked, the aristocracy may not always 
have been as virtuous as their rank implied, but rank 
represents an ideal , it is better to worship than money. 

Open Competition 

From the old system, England was delivered by the 
invention of open competitive examination '' as the 
test of fitness to enter the Service. The germ of this 
idea was generated in the reform of the English Ad- 
ministration in India, and was carried out in the Charter 
Act of 1833. A special school, Haileybury, where 
Malthus had been a master, had been established in 
1813, for training those nominated to be Indian Civil 
Servants, and entrants to this had to undergo a difficult 
examination. The training was educationally of a 
high grade, and the discipline strict. But patronage 
still played a large part in appointments and entry to 
the school. The Act of 1833 prescribed that, in future, 
four candidates were to be nominated for each vacancy 
and the nominees were then to compete in “ an exam- 
ination in such branches of knowledge and by such 
examiners as the Board (of Control) of the Company 
shall direct." (Sect. 105.) 

In 1853 fbe Charter of the Company came before 
Parliament for revision, and Macaulay, brother-in-law 
of Trevelyan,^ well versed in Indian aEairs and English 
University conditions, secured the complete abolition 
of patronage and the acceptance of the principle 

' PsTtnaneut Secretary of the Treasury. C 
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of open competition of all comers. It is important 
to appreciate the character of Macaulay's suggestion, 
for it has dominated the English theory and practice 
of recruitment and promotion until to-day. in the 
Home as well as the Foreign and Colonial Services. 
The essences of his argument is to found in this part of 
his speech to the House of Commons (June 23rd, 
1853) : “It seems to me that there never was a fact 
proved by a larger mass of evidence, or a more un- 
varied experience than this : that men who distinguish 
themselves in their youth above their contemporaries 
almost always keep to the end of their lives the start 
which they have gained." Later in his speech Macaulay 
cleverly analysed the operation of competitive exam- 
inations : “ Under a system of competition every man 
struggles to do his best ; and the consequence is that, 
without any effort on the part of the examiner, the 
standard keeps itself up. But the moment that you 
say to the examiner, not ‘ Shall A or B go to India ? ' 
but ‘ Here is A. Is he fit to go to India ? ' the question 
becomes altogether a different one. The examiner's 
compassion, his good nature, his unwillingness to blast 
the pros|>ects of a young man, lead him to strain a point 
in order to let the candidate in if we suppose the dis- 
pensers of patronage left merely to the operation of 
their own minds ; but you would have them subjected 
to solicitations of a sort it would be impossible to resist. 
The father comes with tears in his eyes ; the mother 
writes the most pathetic and heart-breaking letters. 
Very firm minds have often been shaken by appeals of 
that sort. But the system of competition allows 
nothing of the kind. Tlie parept cannot come the 
examiner and say : ' I know very well that the other 
boy beat my son ; but please be good enough to say 
that my son beat the other boy." 

In July 1854, Macaulay was called upon by Sir 
Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer (a double 
♦first at Oxford), to head a committee of distinguishe 4 
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men (including the Principal of Haileybury College ; 
Benjamin Jowett, then tutor and later Master of 
BalHol, Oxford ; and Sir George Shaw Lefevre, a 
Senior Wrangler of Trinity, Cambridge, who had had 
long administrative experience, including a Com- 
missionership at the inception of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, the founding of London University, the 
Board of Trade, the Indian Civil Service Commission, 
and the Commission of Inquiry into the Inns of Court 
and Legal Education) to report upon the recruitment 
of the Indian Civil Service. He read his completed 
draft to his brother-in-law, Trevelyan, one Sunday, 
and Trevelyan was much pleased/' His scheme of 
open competition and his list of subjects and marks 
were accepted in their integrity. In January 1854, 
some months before this report and reform, Macaulay 
already remarks that a plan was maturing for the 
appointment, on a large scale, of public servants at 
home, that it was to be mentioned in the Queen's Speech, 
and he has a long talk with Trevelyan on the subject 
in the same month. (Macaulay, Vol. II, p. 374 et seq.) 
Open competition was thus invented and put into 
practice for India, and it became the pattern for reform 
of the Civil Service. 

Meanwhile an extensive and careful inquiry had been 
set into operation by a Treasury minute of November 
1848. It ran as follows : The First Lord and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer state to the Board (of 
the Treasury), that they consider it desirable that an 
inquiry should be instituted into the present state of the 
establishment of the Treasury, and into the arrange- 
ments and regulations for the distribution and conduct 
of the business, in order that such changes may be made 
as may be required to secure the highest practicable 
degree of efficiency, combined with a careful attention 
to economy, etc., etc. . . Lord John Russell was 
then Prime Minister, and Sir Charles Wood the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The inquiry into the various 
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Departments was directed, and in part conducted, by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, who was later joined by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, They were assisted by one or more 
members of each Department examined. The reports 
cover about 450 pages, including the General Report 
by Northcote and Trevelyan on “ The Organisation of 
the Permanent Civil Service.” It is interesting to 
notice that the term “ Civil Service ” in reference to 
the Home Establishments was now used for the first 
time. The report was issued in November 1853, 
together with an educational opinion upon it by 
Benjamin Jowett, collaborator with Macaulay in the 
Indian Reforms. 

It asserted that the Service was overstaffed, through 
patronage and individual incompetence. Those who 
sought to enter the Service were not the able and 
ambitious, but ” those whom indolence of temperament 
or physical infirmities unfit for active positions." The 
Report spoke of ” sickly youths,” and absences from 
ill-health. Commentators referred to such incompetent 
entrants as ” fungus.” There was no advancement by 
merit, but by seniority, and since pohtical patronage 
filled the posts at the top the younger entrants were for 
years, perhaps for ever, doomed to the drudgery of 
mechanical copying. Their incompetence for better 
work resulting from this cause necessitated appoint- 
ments from outside to the higher posts. ” Civil servants 
were habitually superseded because they were incom- 
petent and incompetent because they were superseded.” 
Neither hope of advancement nor fear of dismissal 
spurred them to exertion. Examinations were held in 
some Departments ; but, where they were competitive 
they might be subject to the ” Treasury idiots ” system 
whereby two fook were deliberately entered to fail, 
leaving the third nominee to get the appointment ; or 
were qualifying only, and usually incompetently or 
corruptly appli^. Filially, the Departments were their 
09m separate appointment authorities. 
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About forty other distinguished people in public life 
and education including Edwin Chadwick, Bentham’s 
disciple, then at the Bpard of Health, were also asked 
for their comments, which were sent in between 
January and June 1854, and the whole was placed before 
Parliament as the Report and Papers relating to the 
Re-organisation of the Civil Service/' The plan was 
greeted by John Stuart Mill as " one of the greatest 
improvements in public ahairs ever proposed by a 
Government," and many others applauded the proposed 
reforms. But the other commentators made mixed 
comments. Some, who were heads of Departments, 
argued that their offices were competently recruited 
and competently active. No doubt Trevelyan took a 
more serious view of the defects than was in every case 
justified; but those who said "Let well alone!" 
unconsciously admitted that, in so far as they were not 
deserving of the disparaging phrases of the Report, 
they owed this to having set up at least some qualifica- 
tions for office, or that in spite of slackness, luck had 
sent them good men 

The improvements proposed, in essence, consisted of 
those which Macaulay's Committee on the Selection 
and Training oTTandidates for the Indian Civil Service 
was at about the same time recommending for India. 
They were the abolition of patronage, the admission of 
young people into the Service at prescribed ages, and 
this by means of open competitive examination. Open 
competitive examination would attract the best minds 
of the day, and was the only means devisable of avoid- 
ing the evils of patronage. Only by limiting admission 
to the young could one obtain " the superior docility " 
which would make training in public tasks and outlook 
feasible. These young men must then be made to feel 
that their promotion and future prospects depended 
entirely on their own industry and ability, and that 
they were in a position where a secure life career was 
possible. They would be on probation for some tinpe. 
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We comment later on these principles, which were 
adopted as the foundation of the British Civil Service. 

The Commissioners next recognised that a clear 
distinction could be drawn between the intellectual! 
and routine work of the Service, and demanSed an I 
appropriate division of labour, and two types of 
examination. This was the beginning of attention to 
a fundamental problem of Civil Service organisation, 
which has always given trouble : the Problem of 
Classification. It may be thus defined : to assign 
servants to work which is not too difficult nor too easy 
for them to do, and then to treat all who do equal work, 
equally, and where there is a difference in the amount 
and quality of work done, to proportion reward to 
service. The experience of all countries shows how 
necessary such classification is, though it is very difficult 
to establish and to maintain in a growing Service, and 
practically impossible to satisfy the individual civil 
servant that he has been rightly placed in any particular 
category. For he, in company with other human 
beings, is like the crab, which, according to William 
James, would very likely be filled with a sense of 
personal outrage at hearing itself classed as a crustacean, 
and would say, ** I am no such thing. I am Myself, 
Myself Alone.*' We shall see later how this broad 
division into two classes (which even then was not 
applied in the various Departments) has further 
branched into a more multifarious classification. This 
always threatens to become more differentiated, since 
the more energetic and capable civil servants are 
potential rebels against the theory of “ payment for 
the grade,” and, of course, new times necessitate new 
tasks and qualifications. Also the actual opportunity 
of getting into the higher grades depends very lai^ely 
on one's parents* wealth, or scholarships, and, so, many 
p>eople would happily see the Civil Service organised as 
one class only, with many different jobs, and promotion 
possibilities aU the way up. 
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A further point in tnese recommendations calls for 
remark. Thinking mainly of the higher administrative 
posts, the Commissioners laid down another principle, 
which still, but with some modifications, holds good in 
Englcind. The Report was antagonistic to any technical 
preparation for the examination for such posts, for the 
Commissioners had their eye upon the classical and 
mathematical education at Oxford and Cambridge of 
their day. They searched for “ general ability,'' 
“ intelligence,” not merely special acquirements, for 
” there was no limit to the demands which might ulti- 
mately be made on the abilities of this class.” They 
believed that technical preparation might be simply 
” cramming,” and that those most able at this would 
beat people of superior mind. Further, the time spent 
in learning technical subjects would be wasted if the 
candidates were unsuccessful. Hence they recommended 
the most numerous subjects, to fit in naturally with the 
regular educational curricula, to obtain varied talent, 
and really to test proficiency. Macaulay had taught 
that it was not the subjects learned which assured 
administrative ability, but proficiency therein, even 
if it were as remote and peculiar as the Cherokee 
language. Hence, only a little, if any attention 
should be paid to the special demands of the official 
duties. 

Nor was this all. As Jowett's letter showed, they 
were impressed by Macaulay's argument that ” men 
who have been engaged, up to one and two and twenty, 
in studies which have no immediate connection with 
the business of any profession, and the effect of which 
is merely to open, to invigorate, and to enrich the 
mind, will generally be found, in the business .of every 
profession, superior to men who have, at eighteen or 
nineteen, devoted themselves to the special studies of 
their calling. Indeed, early superiority in literature 
and science generally indicates the exigence of some 
qualities which are securities against vice — ^industry, 
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self-denial, a taste for pleasure! not sensual, a laudable 
desire of honourable distinction, a still more laudable 
desire to obtain the approbation of friends and rela- 
tions. We, therefore, think that the intellectual test 
about to be estabhshed will be foimd in practice to be 
also the best moral test that can be devised." Hence, 
character, " perseverance and self-discipline," as Jowett 
said, hardly of less importance than intellect itself in 
the practice of administration, was presumed to be 
tested in some measure by the literary competition 
based on university studies. 

The principles here set out still stand as the founda- 
tion of the Enghsh Civil Service. There have been 
modifications in the course of the eighty years inter- 
vening, owing to the growth of technical studies at 
the universities, but to a large degree the general 
foundation of liberal studies remains. To this we 
revert later. 

The Commissioners laid down certain other rules for 
efficient and convenient recruitment. First, all examina- 
tions should be conducted by a single authority stand- 
ing entirely outside the separate Departments, and 
assisted, where necessary, by persons experienced in 
the education of the upper and middle classes. This 
would secure effectiveness and consistency. Second, 
examinations should be held at regular intervals and 
not for special appointments, for this would econo- 
mise the efforts of the examiners and would be 
convenient to the candidates. Third, among other 
proposed ways of allocating the successful candi- 
dates to the vacancies, the Conunissioners proposed 
that they should be allowed to enter the Dep^ments 
of their choice in order of their place on the pass- 
lists. 

Only part of the recommendations were carried into 
execution, and this, in the teeth of strong protest from 
the clubs, political and society, from pohtidans, and 
from everybody who had some person^ advantage to 
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lose by the reform.^ Directions were violently urged, 
both in the Papers commenting on the Report, and in 
the Press. It was suggested that calamity must follow 
the confrontation of " a democratic Civil Service and 
an aristocratic legislature.** Politicians feared that 
Government would be weakened by being deprived of 
patronage. Low people, “ without the breeding or 
feelings of gentlemen,” would demoralise the public 
service! The reform would imply that Church, judicial, 
and local government patronage should be abolished 
also! There would be public clamour against the 
examiners. Society hostesses would cold-shoulder the 
heads of Departments who passed over their friends 
by promoting for merit! Examinations would not test 
character ; they would not even test anything ; 
certainly good brains would be excluded by their 
clumsiness! The plan was Utopian in its bli.ssful hopes, 
Chinese in its literary quality and uncivilised associa- 
tions, and Prussian in its pedantry and bureaucratic 
atmosphere! ” No,** the critics argued, ” it is dull work 
and small pay that depress the quality of entrants to 
the Service — ^not patronage! *’ 

Macaulay, wandering into Brooks* in March 1854, 
found everybody astounded by Trevelyan's plans for 
the abolition of patronage at home. The reformer of 
the Indian Civil Service was never so depressed as when 
he had been spending part of his afternoon at the club. 
The storm from clubland almost swept Trevelyan, the 
Sir Gregory Hardlines of Trollope*s Three Cl^ks, out 
of office. A remark made by the latter in 1875 (before 

^ It is interesting to remember that Gladstone, who urged on this 
reform, did so on the ground that the higher classes would get 
administrative power. He believed, in 1854, that the aristocracy of 
this country were superior in natural gifts, on the average, to the 
mass, and ^th their acquired advantages, their " insensible educa- 
tion," irrespective of book-learning, were immensely superior. See 
the letter to Lord John Russell. Jan. 20th. 1854, in app. to Morley's 
Lt/a. Queen Victoria, a dubious hberal and never a democrat, was 
much perturbed by the suggested reforms and consented to them 
moat grudgingly. Lsttirs, February 7th and 17th, 1854. 
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the Playfair Commission on the Civil Service) is too 
interesting to put into a footnote. I wish/' he said, 
" briefly to explain the circumstances which led up to 
the Report of Sir Stafford Northcote and myself on the 
organisation of the Civil Service. The revohitionary 
period of 1848 gave us a shake (my italics), and one of 
the consequences was a remarkable series of investiga- 
tions into public offices, which lasted for five years, 
culminating in the Organisation Report. ’ ' ^ Fortunately, 
the principal statesmen concerned, supported by the 
most enlightened administrative and educational 
opinion, which saw in this reform a most potent means 
of refreshing the universities and public schools, and 
calling out, as the pupil-teacher system had done, a 
mighty accession of hidden, or rather suppressed, 
talent, carried out the plan. It is significant that it was 
not initiated by Act of Parhament ; for this the assent 
of Members of Parhament would have been necessary. 
It is also significant that much support had been 
obtained from the Government administrators in 
Ireland. They had used methods of appointment by 
merit with success. It is interesting to reflect that in 
this instance, as in the case of the reforms of the English 
pohce system and the Royal Irish Constabulary, Ireland 
was a sort of administrative laboratory for its oppressors ! 

By an Order in Council of May 2isL, 1855, Civil 
Service Commission — ^the central board of examiners — 

^ Pa/rlxiimuniUary Papers, 1B73, Vol. XXIII, p. 100. It is remarlcable 
that Trevelyan's services to the English Government, at home and 
in India, have not yet received a mark oi gratitude in the ahape oi 
a full memoir. The D.N.B, gives scant inlonnation about him. Bom 
m 1807, at Taunton, he was educated at the Grammar School, and 
at Charterhouie, and thence proceeded to Hhdleybitry. He entered 
the East India Compaa/s Bmigal Civil Service as a writer in 2S36 
and rapidly rose to high administrative office, his interest and 
endeavours being directed especially to public education and finance. 
In 1838 he returned to England, and irom 1840 until 1839 he was 
assistant, and later penuaneut. Secretary to the Treasury. It was in 
this period that he helped so materially to bring about the reorgan- 
isation of the Home Civil Service. In 1859 he returned to India as 
Governor of Madras 
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was established, with thi%e members, with tenure during 
the pleasure of the Crown, “ to conduct the examina- 
tions of young men proposed to be appointed to any of 
the junior situations in the Civil Establishments.” 
The Commission would decide upon the age, health, 
character, and requisite knowledge and ability for the 
discharge of their official duties, and would give a 
certificate to this effect precedent to the appointment. 
The extent of the actual reform was this : competition, 
not compulsory but permissive, was made the basis 
of appointments, but only throughout the ranks of the 
junior offices ; the power of appointment, following 
the issue of the Commissioners’ certificate, was still in 
the hands of the political heads of Departments, and a 
six-monthly probation period was established. Abuses 
were thus limited, not entirely swept away. The Foreign 
Office was a particularly hard nut to crack, and it took 
decades before John Bright’s quip made in 1858 began 
to lose any force — ” that England's foreign policy was 
nothing more nor less than a gigantic system of outdoor 
relief for the aristocracy of Great Britain.” People of 
mature age who had special quahfications for a par- 
ticular post were not required to have the Commission's 
certificate. Shaw-Lefevre served as Commissioner from 
the beginning until 1862. 

It was twenty years before party attacks upon the 
work of the Commission ceased and it was left to work 
in peace. Anthony Trollope in an article in the Fort- 
nighUy Review, October 15th, 1865, said, ” ' We, Your 
Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners, hiunbly offer 
your Majesty this our Tenth Annual Report.' Thus 
the dread document now under notice is commenced, 
reminding us with terrible earnestness of the quiet 
progress of the years. Here is their tenth report, and 
it was but the other day that we were discussing 
whether these Commissioners would ever have real 
existence ! ” The Superannuation Act of 1859 supplied a 
sanction to the rules of the Order in Council by providing 
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that with certain special exceptions (professional 
officers of mature age being the most important) no 
person should thenceforward be deemed to have served 
in the Civil Service and entitled to a pension unless he 
should have been admitted with a certificate from the 
Civil Service Commissioners. In 1870 the Order in 
Council of June 4th completed the edifice thus created. 
Its essentials were these : first, the test of open com- 
petition was made obligatory, practically throughout the 
Service ; second, in the case of professional'' ^ officers, 
the Civil Service Commissioners might dispense with 
the examination test if they thought fit ; third, 
certain officers appointed directly by the Crown (in 
1914 these still numbered about 300, since considerably 
reduced)* needed no certification whatever by the 
Commissioners ; fourth, for certain situations, where 
the Head of the Department wished to dispense with an 
examination, the Civil Service Commissioners could 
consent at the request of the Head of the Department 
and the Treasury. Last, but very important, the 
Treasury, which necessarily had powers of co-ordina- 
tion and control permeating all Departments because 
of its financial responsibilities and powers, was given 
exclusive and special authority in the field of Depart- 
mental organisation. It was to approve the rules for 
testing candidates made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Departments, and the periods at which 
examinations should be held, the num^r of vacancies, 
and the grouping of situations to be competed for. 

Since 1870 the development of the Civil Service has 
been marked by a series of thorough inquiries always 
search^ for improved efficiency. There were the 
Playfair Conunission of 1875, the Ridley Commission 
of 1884-96, the Macdonnell Commission of 1910-14, the 

* For example, legal practitioaers, architects, chemists, engiiieera. 
toxicologists. 

* A list, as at 1939, is ^ven in the Tr^mury Mmmrrtmdm to tho 

Commission of tko CwU Soootcs, 

D 
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Gladstone Committee of 1918, and most recent, the 
Royal Commission of 1929, and all of these had before 
them the questions of classification, recruitment, and 
promotion, all interdependent parts of a single problem. 
Perhaps the most searching of the great Commissions 
was the Macdonnell Commission of 1910-14, whose 
reports constitute the most detailed aniysis and the 
best picture of the Civil Service as it was at that time, 
and a most fruitful source of post-war reorganisation. 
The Royal Commission of 1929, presided over by Lord 
Tomlin, a judge, was extremely useful in its inquisitive- 
ness, but did not rise to the full height of its opportunity 
in its recommendations.^ 

It should be noted that there is no one general 
statute for officials as there is in the States and the 
Federal Authority in Germany, and as has been un- 
successfully demanded in France. The foundations of 
the Civil Service are established, for the most part, 
by Orders in Council and not by Acts of Parliament. 
They were drawn up by successive Cabinets in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of Royal Commissions ; 
Parliament was not asked in any effective sense to 
ratify them, although it occasionally discussed their 
general character. The Treasury and the Civil Service 
Commission were made the custodians of their execution. 

The result of this evolution is a Civil Service which 
is rightly the envy of the world, for it combines 
technical efi&ciency with humane serviceability as no 
other Civil Service does. Trevelyan, Northcote and 
Macaulay accomplished a miracle of foresight. With- 
out it the socid and economic services of British 
Government could not have been undertaken, still less 
implemented as they are. When Bertrand Russell* 
bkmes statesmen for not having invented an'organisa- 
tion of government adequate to the power at their 

' It is henceforth referred to as the Tomlin Commission. It reported 
in iWt Cmd. 3909- 

* Fr*$dom «tut Orgamsation, 1935. , 
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disposal and the problems it has called up, he closes his 
eyes to the invention of a permanent, skilled Civil 
Service. Of this Graham Wallas said : “ the creation 
of this Service was the one great political invention in 
nineteenth-century England.” We must not, however, 
regard the era of administrative invention as finished. 
It is clear that the future will see not less, but more. 
State activity, and individual fortune and happiness 
will depend even more on our continued concern for 
appropriate administrative amendment. In the course 
of the description which follows the problems and the 
possible solutions are indicated. 



Chapter III 

GENERAL ORGANISATION 

The Civil Service is held in position by being firmly 
clamped to a strong quadrangular framework : 
Treasury Control to unify and co-ordinate the work and 
organisation of the Departments ; the Civil Service 
Commissioners as the creators and custodians of 
standards of efficiency ; the connection between the 
ages at which the various grades of the Service are 
recruited and the educational system of the country ; 
and competitive not merely qualifying examination. 

L Treasury Control 

Set in the centre of the administrative Departments 
to control their numbers, pay, and the conditions and 
methods of work, is the stern purse-holding pater- 
familias of the English political menage, the Treasury. 
The Treasury is, with a stringency and method un- 
paralleled in any other coimtry in the world, responsible 
for presenting the estimates of the Civil Departments to 
Parliament, and to achieve this heavy responsibility 
effectively, it needs a position of emphatic and un- 
question^ authority over the Departments. This it 
has won by the combination of governmental rules and 
the power of tradition. Its formidable constitutional 
status is symbolised and fortihed by the fact that the 
Prime Minister is its titular head. Its predominance is 
marked in the Order in Coimcil of 1920.^ (6) The 

^ Civil Service : Order in Council, No. 1976, providing as to the 
qualification of persons proposed to be apixunted to H.M.'8 Civil 
Establishments, and regulating the conduct of the said Establish- 
ments and the conditions of the service therein. The latest publica- 
tion is the Ofdtfi in Cotmci/ rtUihng to tk$ CivU Ssrvtcs, 1929. 
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Treasury may make regulations for controlling the 
conduct of His Majesty's Civil Establishments, and 
providing for the classification, remuneration, and 
other conditions of service of all persons employed 
therein, whether permanently or temporarily.'’ The 
regulations of admission prescribed by the Civil 
Service Commissioners (Section 4) are subject to the 
approval of the Treasury. Moreover, by Article 12 of 
the Order in Council of January loth, 1910, the 
Treasury may direct, if they see cause, that inquiry 
be made at intervals of not less than five years into 
the pay and the numbers of officers employed by any 
Department of State. 

Arising out of its financial responsibilities the 
Treasury is in everyday contact with the Departments, 
minutely examining their claims for appropriations and 
demanding adequate reasons not only for any increause 
in expenditure, but for the maintenance of even the 
previous year’s total. Its Permanent Secretary (at 
present (since August 1919) Sir Warren Fisher, for the 
austerity of his views on the civil servant’s devotion to 
his duty and his own devotion to the improvement of 
the Service, a worthy successor to Trevelyan, the 
pioneer) is called the Head of the Civil Service,” 
though when and exactly why this title originated is 
only vaguely known, and in some quarters it is severely 
attacked. 

The proper organisation of the Treasury for the 
effective carrying out of general control, apart from 
discipline, which is best left to the Departments them- 
selves, has long engaged the attention of the various 
commissions of inquiry. The objects in view were very 
well stated by the Royal Commissiwi of 1914.^ ” The 
first object is the general oversight of the Civil Service, 
in order that its strength and its component parts may 
be most effectively etn^yed to meet the requirements 

^ Royal Cofnmiiiifiaion tbe Civil Servica, ita Roport, Cd. 7338, pp. 
8^ and 87. 
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of time and place ; and in order that it may be recruited 
and organised on lines appropriate to each case, and 
adapted from time to time to meet developments in the 
work of the Departments and in the educational and 
social condition of the country. The second object we 
have in view is to secure that through all departments 
and grades, the principle shall be enforced that each 
division or class of civil servant shall be employed only 
on the kind of work suited to its capacity ; that men of 
exceptional ability shall be promoted, when opportunity 
occurs, to situations in which their capacity may be 
turned to the best account ; that officers shall be 
transferred from one department to another in which 
they can be more usefully employed, and that when 
new offices are created the Ci^ Service may be pre- 
pared, if the men can be spared, to supply, if not the 
entire necessary staff of trained men, at all events, a 
nucleus which may be supplemented from outside.” 
The Commission recommended that a special section 
should be created within the Treasury subject to its 
administrative orders and charged with the duties 
requisite to achieve these objects. It was to make 
necessary inquiries of its own initiative ; to make 
recommendations to Heads of Departments ; to secure 
that each Department should have efficient machinery 
for recognising and rewarding exceptional cases of 
ability and merit, and that advantageous transfer of 
servants from one Department to another should be 
made. That section ought to be so constituted as to 
possess experience as far as possible of various branches 
of the Service. 

In 1918, the Machinery of Government Committee of 
the Ministry of Reconstruction* went fully into this 
question. It pointed out how the exerci^ of the 
Treasury's authority in the matter of Departmental 
expenditure had gradually led to an attitude of 

^ Report, Cd. 9230, of 1918 ; often referred to as the Haldane 
Committee, since Lord Haldane was its chairman. , 
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antagonism between that and other Departments, and 
demanded that the Treasury should recognise its 
obligation not to assume a negative attitude in the 
first instance towards suggestions for improving the 
quality of a Service or the efficiency of the staff which 
administers it ” (p. 20). Among their recommendations 
was this : In the Treasury there should be a separate 
branch specialising in this ' establishment ’ work, and 
studying all questions of staff, recruitment, classifica- 
tion, etc., and routine business generally. Such a 
branch would be in close touch and constant communi- 
cation with the officers in other Departments charged 
with the duty of supervising the ‘ establishment ' work.” 

These proposals were carried further, almost simul- 
taneously, by the Committee app>ointed to inquire into 
the “ Organisation and Staffing of Government Offices.” 
And its proposals^ became in their entirety the basis of 
the reform which followed in August 1919. The Com- 
mittee held that both in the Departments and the 
Treasury motives and machinery for the improvement 
of staff control must be created. In regard to the 
Departments the theory was that their own officials 
ought to be made to feel that they personally were 
responsible trustees for the pubhc purse. This was 
deemed to be possible only where a real sense of respon- 
sibility was fdt, and this again could only arise where 
there was some independent power to make decisions. 
Yet this independent power of the Departments should 
not exclude ^eir sense of identity of pmpose with the 
Treasury, nor co-operation with it and among them- 
selves. The machinery to this end, recommended in 
the Report, is of the highest interest and importance. 
In each of the larger Departm'ents a picked and 
thorough^ experienced officer was to be in charge of 
the establishments. He was to be assisted by tbe 
necessary staff. His own status was to be a mark of the 
importance of his work and an earnest that it would 
^Cmd. 6a. 1919. 
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receive its due attention He was to be of equal rank 
with the Heads of the principal divisions of the Depart- 
ment and to be responsible directly to the Head of the 
Department. Further, in order that he should be 
specially related to the Treasury, his nomination to the 
post, made by the Head of his Department, was to be 
submitted to the Treasury for their concurrence before 
the appointment took place. Quite the most important 
of the duties assigned to him,^ though they were only 
some among many, were those connected with the 
efficiency of the staff. '' He should also be responsible for 
the application of all rules in regard to the selection of 
personnel, i.e. the strict enforcement of the require- 
ments of the Order in Council in regard to probation 
and of the principle that ability is the sole criterion of 
fitness for promotion, and the use, where necessary, of 
the power under Section 2 of the Superannuation Act, 
1887, to retire a civil servant on the ground of his 
inability to discharge efficiently the duties of his post." 
In the Treasury, a special Establishment Division was 
to be created to maintain close personal relations with 
the Departmental estabhshment officers, to collect and 
extend the general experience of the Service as a whole, 
to formulate a code of Service regulations, and to adopt 
all the methods necessary to improving the work, 
organisation, mechanical equipment, and to give advice 
on promotion, classification, and recruitment to the 
Departments. A Committee of Establishment Officers 
was also recommended, which should meet under the 
chairmanship of the Controller of Establishments, and 
give its advice on general questions which came outside 
the particular ambit of the individual Departments. 

^ This statement is based upon careful consideration of the 
methods of " rating," or " grading," or " scoring " talent and ser- 
vice in public administration. It is here that the methods of private 
and public industry must part company, and exactly here will be 
found the greatest difficulties in the administration of the Socialist 
State. Cl. the discussion of the question in Theory and PracHca of 
Modem Government, Vol, II, 1345 pp. 
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The fourth recommendation was of special signifi- 
cance. Experience had suggested that the efficiency of 
the whole Service was to be better secured by the 
personal investigation of Departments by Treasury 
officers. Nothing, indeed, emerges more clearly from 
the study of modern methods of Treasury control in 
England or abroad than this, that the work of Govern- 
ment is nowadays so extensive and intricate that any 
Treasury wishing to exercise its control with any 
effectiveness is bound to plant its own officers as out- 
posts, to listen and watch, in the Departments them- 
selves. This, of course, has its disadvantages ; but 
experience, at least, points in this direction. Treasuries 
in control of the Departments have, in the course of 
development, become smitten with the very infirmities 
which cause Parliament and its Estimates Committees 
to give up the untutored attempt to control the public 
finances — inability to appreciate with any reality of 
feeling and knowledge the thousands of things the 
spenders are doing with the money. When a concern 
is small the official can have a living experience of all its 
parts, and control may bear a full and wise relationship 
to the purpose of the enterprise and permit, therefore, 
a considerable degree of subordinate initiative ; when 
the organisation has grown bigger, the mind can dwell 
on its object for less than the essential time, and 
acquires impressions only ; later, hearsay becomes the 
only parent of judgment and command ; and, finally, 
even hearsay must be discarded, while the written 
record takes its place. There appears,*’ says the 
Report, ” to be a general agreement that Treasury 
criticism in the past has too often been misinformed and 
misdirected owing to the reliance placed on written 
communications. We recommend, Uierefore, that the 
Establishment Division of the Treasury should be 
sufficiently staged to «mble its officers to make personal 
investigations, whenever they so desire, by arrangement 
with the Dqsartments, for the purpose of securing 
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first-hand knowledge of the methods of work and 
system of grading in the different Departments and of 
satisfjdng themselves that the staff is not excessive. 
We do not think that any special powers are required 
for this purpose, as such investigations, being intended 
to clear away misunderstanding or to assist a Depart- 
ment by expert advice and well-informed criticism, 
would, we understand, be welcomed by Depart- 
ments.” 

Until August 1919 the Treasury was organised on the 
basis of divisions each supervising a number of Depart- 
ments. The reorganisation then effected was based 
upon a division of functions within the Treasury ; 
separate branches were created for {a) Supply Services 
(money required by Departments), [h) Finance (con- 
cerned with the Loans, Revenue, and the Budget, and 
City and Money Market transactions), and (c) Estab- 
lishment. It is the Establishment Branch, headed by 
the Controller and Deputy Controller of Establishments, 
which now acts as the authority immediately concerned 
with all staff questions throughout the Service. Its 
creation in 1919 was due not merely to the force of the 
recommendations of the committees we have already 
discussed, but also to the independent recognition that 
after the war staff questions and re-organisation of the 
Service would assume an important and even an urgent 
aspect. Naturally it is impossible to separate financial 
considerations from the regulations of the numbers and 
conditions of work in the Civil Service, and therefore the 
officials of the Estabhshments Branch are in constant 
touch with the Supply Branch of the Treasury. The 
Supply side is closely concerned with the practical 
implications, in terms of personnel, of any Statute. The 
result of this differentiation of functions and organs has 
been to intensify the control of the Treasury in estab- 
lishment matters. The members, comprising a Principal 
Assistant Secretary (to whom the functions of the Head 
of the Civil Service are devolved) a Iialf-dozen assistant 
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secretaries, and the custom^^ assistants of various 
kinds, of the Establishments Branch have obtained a 
profounder knowledge of the principles underl)dng their 
work, and a much more intimate knowledge of the 
inside conditions of other Departments. Both these 
advantages are fundamental to any attempt at fruitful 
control. Within the separate Departments special 
officers have been made Establishment officers, and 
where the Department is large (e.g. the Board of 
Trade and Ministry of Labour) well-organised and full- 
time divisions have been entrusted with establishment 
work. They are primarily concerned with the conditions 
of their own Department, and the essence of their task 
IS to secure a proper economy of staff and conditions : 
equity between the classes of the staff, a right propor- 
tion between the classes of officials and the amount and 
nature of the work to be done. These officers being 
officers of the Department and not of the Treasury, are 
accountable to their Department alone, for it must be 
emphasised that the controlling position of the Treasury 
does not quash the day-by-day administrative respon- 
sibility and disciplinary authority of the Heads of each 
Department. But between them and the Establishment 
officers of the Treasury there is practically day-to-day 
consultation. As soon as any pail of the domestic 
economy of a Department in relation to numbers, pay, 
promotion, conditions of work, equipment, becomes a 
matter of general principle involving the State in 
possible future financial charges beyond the boundaries 
of regular established routine, the Departmental 
Establishment officer goes to the Treasuiy about it. 
Further, the Treasury convent ipeetings of the Estab- 
lishment officers every quarter, and occasional special 
meetings*. Correspondence is, of course, formally kept 
up between the Permanent Secretary of the Department 
and the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury. Xhe 
contacts appear to be sufficiently frequent and satisfy- 
ipg to make recourse to the general power of the 
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Treasury to hold enquiries unnecessary.' As we shall 
see by some examples later, the Treasury is effective also 
through the Minutes which may follow some remark on 
administrative procedure made by the Committee on 
Public Accounts, by recommendations made as the 
result of some conspicuous disciplinary event (like the 
Gregory case),® or by the authoritative promulgation 
of recommendations made by Royal Commissions of 
Enquiry, after report usually from the National Whitley 
Council. 

To these two parties to staff questions there was 
added in 1920, for some cases, a third, the Departmental 
Whitley Councils and the Office Committees. The 
Establishment officer of each separate Department will 
attempt to carry the Departmental Whitley Council 
with him in his policy, and his policy will be carefully 
watched by the Staff Side. Often, therefore, the 
problems which arise will be dealt with by a three- 
cornered discussion, since the Treasury will try to 
secure the agreement of both the Departmental parties. 
Part of the price of making policy representative of all 
interests is complication of machinery and slowness of 
decision. Experience in this particular field shows it is 
a price worth paying, though the Treasury feels that 
it is being more vexatiously worried than ever before 
by the staff, and the staff, through its Councils, feels 
aggrieved at Treasury slowness and deviousness. 

The staff have made even more drastic criticisms — 
that Treasury control is severe, unimaginative, and 
destructive, unreasonably prohibiting slight but bene- 
ficial differences of organisation between Departments. 
They ask for greater latitude in the Departments in 
determining numbers and grading, subject .only to 
parliamentary control. The Tomlin Commission con- 
cluded, however, that Treasury control Was in the main 

^ Sir Warren Fisher. Tomlin CommUsion, MinttUs of Evidoncs^ 
Qneatlon i " ' 
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satisfactory, but thought that conditions in various 
Departments were so diverse that excessive uniformity 
should be eschewed. 

Tension between the Treasury and the Departments 
is of long standing and is unavoidable, for nothing 
displeases so much as a fine Departmental scheme 
wrecked by the Treasury plea of an empty pocket. 
But consultation is surgical to much displeasure, and 
an anaesthetic of the rest. We may have sympathy and 
understanding for both sides : the Departments which 
need the staff and the apparatus necessary to fulfil their 
valuable social and economic services, and the Treasury 
which has the heavy and unpopular burden of find- 
ing the money, and therefore must act the part of 
a skinflint. The Treasury is obliged, according to 
Gladstone, to say : “ No, No, No! Treasury control 
is ineluctable in a sound economy, for money must 
be looked at a dozen times befoie it is spent, especially 
if it is provided by the public on trust for its benefit. 
Yet the Treasury should always ask itself whether it 
is its chastity it is defending or an obsession about 
its chastity. The widening and deepening field of State 
activity in planning especially, will require some more 
interlocking arrangement between spenders and con- 
trollers than now — some comprehensive planning and 
investment commission, by the side of the Cabinet, to 
settle those things which the Treasury now determines 
alone. 

We must hope, at any rate, that one suggestion of 
the Tomlin Commission will bear fruit : that within the 
Treasury there should be a small section ^of highly 
trained staff, seconded for these duties for a few years 
only, to survey and study the machinery of government, 
with a view to better organisation in the Departments 
and better co-ordination between them. This section 
would co-operate with the Departments being studied 
at any particular time, and reports would go both to 
the Treasury and the Heads of Departments. 
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By certain other devices the primacy of the Treasury 
is being enhanced. In 1920 the Government of the day 
declared the principle of requiring the consent of the 
Prime Minister on appointments of Permanent Heads 
of Departments, Deputy Heads, Principal Financial 
Officers and Principal Establishment Officers. When 
a vacancy occurs it is the duty of the Permanent 
Secretary of the Treasury to advise the Prime Minister 
and the Ministry of the Department concerned whom 
to appoint. This is a weighty power. Between 1918 
and 1935 inclusive, of forty-eight appointments to 
Permanent Headships of Departments, ten were men 
previously at the Treasury ; but of these ten one was 
Comptroller and Auditor General, another Economic 
Adviser to H.M. Government. Further, since 1930, the 
Treasury only accepts entrants into the Administrative 
Group by transfer from other Departments when they 
have already served a novitiate of two or three years. 
It is very doubtful whether, in the long run, this will 
prove beneficial to the State. It seems as though the 
policy is to take the best recruits from all Departments, 
give them a Treasury training, and then send them 
back years later to the spending Departments. It 
helps the Treasury, and gives the officials in question 
a wider vision than a single Department's — but where 
are the great creative minds in a single branch to come 
from ? 

II. The Civil Service Commissioners. 

The executive authority for the making of rules 
of entiy^into the Civil Service is the Civil Service 
Commission. It consists of three members, directly 
appointed by the Crown, by Order in Coimdl, and in 
practice this means by the Cabinet after consultation 
with the highest authorities in the Treasury. The 
Commission is free from outside, and especially political 
interference, by a tradition honoured from ^e outset 
of its career. The Commissioners, who hold office 
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during the King's pleasure, are not subject to any 
Minister but make their reports to the King,^ May it 
please Your Majesty . . Their quasi- judicial func- 
tions are thus freed from politick pressure. How 
important this independence is, queer as this is in a 
democratic State, can be surmised from the samples 
of various States and cities in America, where, in spite 
of exemplary rules of recruitment, the Services are 
debauched through the political accessibility of the 
Commissioners. 

The present First Civil Service Commissioner is Sir 
Roderick Meiklejohn, who entered the War Office and 
has served in the Treasury. He was attached as 
private secretary to high officials and statesmen, 
including Mr. Asquith, during his Premiership. From 
the Deputy Controllership of the Treasury he passed 
to the Commission in 1928. The Second Commissioner 
has been in the Civil Service Commission all his official 
life. The Director of Examinations was Assistant 
Master at Marlborough, and thence entered the Com- 
mission as Junior Examiner in 1901. 

The work of selecting candidates for all offices is in 
the hands of the Commissioners and for the purpose it 
engages a large number of examiners, all academic 
persons of the highest standing, and many interviewers, 
academic and retired officiaJs from diverse services. 
As we have already said, it is not a subordinate of any 
Department or even of the Treasury. For though the 
Treasury has joint authority with the Commissioners 
in their rule-making powers, and has, undoubtedly, 
the last word in matters of dispute, the execu^^ve work 
is in their hands, and their decisi^ are never questioned. 

i This point is very ably discussed in the article on ** The Qvil 
Service by Trollope already relerred to. He says : " But the Gvil 
Service Comxnission is unasnilable, and lives in a casemeoted forti- 
fication against which no stones can be of any avail ... if thoy do 
wronfc h^ axe thev to be called in question lor the wroog iSbmy 
do ? He suegestB that the Commission shonld be coostitntea like 
other boa;^8, with no special irre^KMisibility." 
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The powers of the (Commissioners have, in their 
latest form, been laid down in the Order in Council of 
1920, already referred to. “ (2) The qualifications of 
aU persons proposed to be appointed, whether perma- 
nently or temporarily, to any situation or employment 
in any of His Majesty's Civil Establishments shall, 
before they are appointed, be approved by the Com- 
missioners, and no person shall be so appointed until 
a certificate of his qualifications has been issued by 
the Commissioners." The power of the Treasury enters 
by the following rule in the same Order. " (4) The 
Commissioners may, subject to the approval of the 
Treasury, make regulations prescribing the manner in 
which persons are to be admitted to His Majesty's 
Civil Establishments or to any situation or class of 
situations therein, and the conditions in which the 
Commissioners may issue certificates of qualifications 
for the purpose of this order." 

In regard to the actual exercise of its functions 
(which are quasi- judicial) its decisions in regard to age, 
health, character and ability of the candidate, the 
Commission is subject to judicial review, in respect of 
the " reasonable " and boiia fide nature of its action. ‘ 
But it is immune from political influence, and an 
attempt to bring such influence to bear would, in 
genersd, immediately act against the candidate. The 
Commission in its purity and endeavour to co-ordinate 
national education and entry into the Service is as 
much the creature of a public which desires such 
healthy qualities as it is the creator of an atmosphere 
healthy for the public. It is the guardian of honest 
efficiency, and is constantly on the look out for new 
methods of testing the ability that presents itself. Its 
incorruptibility gives the candidate complete*assurance 
that if he enters the Service it is due to merit and that 
alone, and if he fails it is only because he does not reach 

^ Pillai V. Secretary of State for India and Others, C. A., June 3rd, 
1913. Unreported. 
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the standard of the successful. ** The candidate who 
enters for an examination,*' says Sir Stanley Leathes, 
former First Commissioner, " feels that he will have a 
fair field and no favour ; moreover, he feels that if he 
works hard and uses his capacity to the best advantage 
he will secure reward for his effort : there is a measure 
of luck, there is a margin of error, but, subject to these 
and the limitations of personal capacity and oppor- 
tunity, the fate of the candidate is at his own disposi- 
tion to make or mar. That is why open competitive 
examination is trusted and jealously guarded and 
defended against artificial restriction." ^ Further, 
publicity of the Commissioners’ appointments and 
promotions, and regulations, is secured through notice 
in the London Gazette. The Sixty-eighth Report of the 
Commission (1924) remarks upon the difference between 
the Order in Council of 1910 which formerly regulated 
its powers and the Order in Council of 1920 which 
superseded it. The latter caused the abolition of the 
schedule of situations for which recruitment by open 
competition was prescribed. " That schedule was mst 
drawn up as an appendix to the Order in Council of 
June 4th, 1870, when recruitment by open competition 
was introduced. The schedule has now done its work, 
the principle of open competition is thoroughly estab- 
lished, and the schedule can, without harm, be dis- 
continued." 

The heaviness of the amount of work done by the 
Civil Service Commission may be learned from its own 
record of cases dealt with.* In 1921, the number of 
cases passing through its hands was a little over 89*000 
(an abnorm^ year of post-war restoration and develop- 
ment) and it held ninety-three s^arate competitions. 
In 1922, it decided over 42,000 cases. In 1923, the 
number of posts filled by its agency was 12,339. ^ y®^ 

^ jMmuU of Public AdministruHon, Vol. 1 , No. 1, p. 5^. 

^ Figam are all talrwi irom ttie Civil Service Commiiinon reports 
the years in question. 

S 
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later 12,104 posts were filled by it, and in 1925, the 
number of posts filled was 13,173. In their eightieth 
year (1935) the Commissioners filled nearly 23,000 posts. 
For all these situations the Commissioners vouch for 
the eligibility of the candidates in aU respects, whether 
they be situations for which the Commissioners are 
required to act by Order in Council or Statute, or 
situations in the Civil Service for which the Com- 
missioners act for the information of a Department, or 
situations not strictly within the Civil Service. 

Methods of Recruitment 

Naturally, these situations are not all filled in the 
same way, for the Civil Service is an exceedingly 
complex organisation and the reports of Macaulay and 
Trevelyan give no idea of its infinite variety.^ There 
are some 300 different kinds of situation created to cope 
with the multitude of tasks it has undertaken, but the 
posts are filled by either of three basic forms of test : 
(i) Written Examination, (2) Interview, and (3) 
Composite. With the distinction of competition 
between open " and ** hmited " to those chosen by 
a Department, this gives six methods. To this must be 
added two methods of nomination. The Commissioners 
themselves describe the methods of recruitment so 
succinctly that they must be quoted in full.* 

The classihcation of methods of recruitment depends in 
part upon the nature of the test used in judging know- 
ledge and ability. Of the methods of jud^g knowledge 
and ability now in use the oldest is the written examina- 
tion ; the name “ written examination is appropriate 
because, although oral and laboratory tests in particular 
subjects are sometimes included, the examination is 
predominantly written. A more recent ifiethod of 
judging knowledge and ability is the interview. The 

^This variety can be seen from Civil Svrvicf EJtamifu»iiotUt a 
pamphlet (is. 3d.) obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office. 

■ Anniial Report, 1935. 
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candidate converses with the Board of Interviewers who 
are in possession of the record of his attainments. Upon 
the interview and record, the Board judges the value of 
each candidate for the post to which he seeks to be 
appointed. On the basis of this judgment they decide 
which of the candidates are worthy of appointment, and 
they arrange the best of them in order of merit up to the 
number of vacancies that are to be filled provided so many 
worthy candidates are found. 

The third method of judging knowledge and ability is 
a composite one that combines the qualities of the two 
already mentioned. This method of examination contains 
a number of items, one itcan being personality and the 
others subjects of knowledge. The candidate's mark for 
personality is given by an Interview Board as in the 
second-named method. His mark for each of the other 
items is given as in the first-named method, his total mark 
which determines his position is the sum of his marks for 
all the items. 

A large number of officers are recruited by means of 
competitions. A comp)etition may be held under regula- 
tions made by the Commissioners and open to all candi- 
dates who possess the qualifications prescribed in the 
regulations, or it may be held under conditions prescribed 
by a Department and restricted to candidates chosen by 
the Department. The combination of this distinction with 
classification according as the competition is by written 
examination, by interview, or by composite test, gives 
six methods of recruitment furnished by competitions. 

Appointments of candidates nominated by Depart- 
ments fall into two classes according as the nominees are 
or are not persons already serving in an established 
capacity. The first class, the appointment of persons 
already serving in an established capacity, are promo- 
tions. Only those promotions, however, which necessitate 
the recertification of the po-omoted officer are included in 
the following table ; much the greater number of 
promotions being made in ordinary course axe effected 
without the Commissioners' intervention and are not 
recorded by them. 

The second class of nominations falls into four groups. 
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The first group is the largest and that to which the term 
nomination most obviously applies. In general, the 
nominee is chosen by the Department by some form of 
local selection and it is only because the selection is in 
the hands of the Department instead of being in the hands 
of the Commissioners that the method comes imder the 
head of nomination. Manual and manipulative grades 
(such as Postmen and Telephonists) employed throughout 
the country in the Postal Service regularly account for 
a considerable majority of all appointments made during 
the year by nomination. For such situations a competi- 
tive examination would be an unsatisfactory method of 
choice, while a competitive interview held by the Civil 
Service Commissioners would be very cumbersome. 

The second group consists of classes of employees 
nominated by their Department for establishment after 
having given satisfactory service for a number of years 
in an unestablished capacity. One such class is the work- 
men employed by the War Office in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and Ordnance Factories, who are certificated as 
Established Civilian Employees and usually employed 
as foremen. Other examples are the Skilled Workmen 
and temporary Postman Messengers in the Post Office 
Service. Temporary Postman Messengers are selected 
from the grade of temporary Telegraph Messengers 
partly on good service and partly on examinations con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commissioners ; they are 
certificated for retention for a time as temporary Postman 
Messengers and for possible appointment thereafter as 
establi^ed Postmen. 

For the third group the method of appointment does 
not differ greatly from competitive interview. The 
nominees are chosen by an interview board on which the 
Civil Service Commissioners are generally represented 
and often furnish the chainnan. The interview board, 
however, is advisory and 4oes not make the final decision. 
It makes to the Head of Department a recommenda- 
tion that certain persons shall be nominated for appoint- 
ment, but there remains with the Head of the Department 
a discretionary power to depart from the recommendation 
of the board. This pow^, even if in practice it be not 
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exercised, brings these appointments into the nomination 
group. The appointment of Medical Officers under the 
Ministry of Pensions and of Engineering Inspectors 
under the Ministry of Health are examples of this method. 

The fourth group results from changes in the organisa- 
tion of the Civil Service by which classes of persons 
formerly unestablished are from time to time brought 
within the established ranks. Included in this group this 
year are those persons who were appointed as a result 
of the reports of the Temporary Staffs Committee. 

As the four groups under which we have described the 
nomination of candidates from outside the established 
Civil Service are not sharply distinguished from one 
another, it is not possible to state the number of appoint- 
ments made in each group, and hi the table that follows,' 
nominations are divided into two classes only, those of 
persons already in the established Civil Service and those 
not already so established. 

III. The National Educational System and the Service. 

The nature of the connection between the grades 
and the educational system of a country is an 
important matter. For the accessibility of situations 
will naturally cause the establishment of schools to 
prepare students for examinations, while the Civil 
Service authorities will be influenced more or less 
consciously in their classification of the work in the 
Service by the products of the schools at different 
ages. This connection between the educational and the 
Service classification was, in fact, implicit in the actual 
historical development of the Civil Service, for the 
two divisions of work, administrative and cleiical, 
coincided, though with an amount of error which is 
discussed later, with imiyersity and secondary school 
education. Both the refoinpap-s of 1853 and the educa- 
tional authorities of the time grasped the significance 
of the inter-relationship. But for any application of 
the principle to the grades below the highest the times 

^ Not i«produced. 
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were not propitious, for, indeed, no public or compre- 
hensive secondary school system existed before 1902. 
The issues involved were but vaguely grasped until the 
Macdonnell Commission examined the situation. By 
the time it was appointed, the variety of work in the 
Service had completely outgrown any rational co- 
ordination with the main grades of education. It was 
the merit of that Commission to have brought the 
problems into conscious notice, to have prescribed for 
a harmonious co-operation between the Civil Service 
Commission and the educational system to the great 
advantage of both. How these interlock wifi be 
appreciated from the short description of the various 
classes of civil servants given later, but here three 
questions must be raised. 

If the Civil Service examinations demand techni- 
calities, which the schools would not ordinarily give, 
their “ cramming institutions will take away students 
for a year or so before the examinations are held, and, 
indeed, in spite of the close adaptation of examinations 
and school syllabus, there aie many “ cramming 
institutions. To help the students, headmasters and 
Education Committees aie tempted to pervert or, at 
least, dilute education with vocational training. It is 
better in the long run for education to be, for as long 
as possible, a liberal education, an education as man and 
citizen ; it is better in the long run also, for the social 
democratic serviceability of the future civil servant. 
Let the schools, then, proceed on uninvaded pedagogical 
principles. This raises the second problem, for, by 
following this course the schools can deliver to the 
Civil Service only the good raw material of a civil 
servant. It imposes on the Service itself the duty of 
estabUshing post-£ntry Teaming, as to the ‘character 
and methods of which some remarks will be made later, 
since its importance passes far beyond its present 
pertinence. The Commissioners of 1914 themselves said 
nothing on this question, but they raised the third. 
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which is of an importance far surpassing the other two. 
They were convinced that to the attainment of an ideal 
Civil Service it was essential that the educational 
system, from the primary schools to the universities, 
should be made open to the capable of every class by 
means of a well organised system of scholarships. ‘ 

Such a policy is essential to a democracy for two 
compelling reasons : society can derive invaluable 
advantage by opening the way for talent, so that every 
kind finds unencumbered access to its most appropriate 
opportimity for service, and there is a direct addition 
to social welfare when each individual is offered the 
maximum opportunity of self-development. Since 1914 
the provision of scholarships and free places in the 
secondary schools has been much extended, until 
48 per cent, of the pupils pay no fees, and 5 per cent, 
pay only partial fees. The State, therefore, makes it 
possible for a quarter of a million to find their way into 
the Civil Service if they so desire. But these figures are 
misleading, for only those of exceptional talent obtain 
scholarships. The " A 4- 's,*' the " A*s/' and the 
“ A — s get through, but the “ B + 's and others 
are kept out by those who may be of lower intelligence 
but whose parents can afford to pay fees. Moshinsky 
and Gray have shown in a very intelligent and searching 
investigation that, according as we take the upper or 
lower hmit of high ability, an able fee-paying pupil has 
a chance of receiving a higher education either six or 
seven times greater than that of an equally able free 
pupil. Belottf the level of ability they seated, for 
every one free pupil given an opportunity of a higher 
education, there are 162 fee-payers who enjoy the same 
advantages.* 

In England and Wales c«ily one in twenty-two of the 

1 This is ths general tenor of the discussion on pp. 29 and 30 of 
the Report, Cd. 7338, 1914. 

^ AhtUty mmd Opportunity^^ in English Education, Socielogkal 
Review, April 1935. 
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secondary school age enters secondary school ; in 
America one out of two. This means that England, 
for unsocial reasons, deliberately deprives herself of an 
important reservoir of talent. When we add that (a) 
the imiversity and technical students, 55,000 roughly, 
are only one in sixty-four of the university age group, 
and that (b) of these only one in five are ex-elementary 
school pupils who had free places in secondary schools, 
we can appreciate the force of two facts : the wilful 
closing of the profession in its lower grades, and the 
resentment felt by very capable secondary school 
entrants, who, having had no chance to enter the 
university can never get into the Administrative 
Grade. Hence the intensity of their demands for a 
policy of promotion from the Clerical and Executive 
Grades, to be discussed later. The Tomlin Commission 
reafiirmed the policy that the Commission should keep 
in touch with educational bodies, but had nothing to 
say about increasing the reservoir of pupils from which 
the Civil Service might draw its public servants. It 
was, apparently, unconscious of the problem! 

IV. Competitive Examination. 

The system of selection is normally “ competitive 
in view of a definite number of vacancies. T^s differs 
from what might be called the Qualifying Examina- 
tion,*' in whidi the examiners fix a pass mark, say 
70 per cent, as in America, when all those who achieve 
that mark are kept on a list of eligibles for some years. 
The superior value of the English system is that it 
automatically keeps the level of quahty up, the standard 
being set by the best candidates. As Macaulay said in 
a passage already quoted, “ Under a system of examina- 
tion every man struggles to do his best, and* the con- 
sequence is that without any effort on the part of the 
examiner, the standard keeps itself up." In the English 
system the psychological pressure on intending candi- 
dates comes long before they enter for the examination, 
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for they know roughly the nilmber of vacancies and 
that the order of merit will decide their failure or 
success. As Sir George Comewall Lewis said in 1853, 
“ The two sorts of examinations may be illustrated 
by the difference between a horse race and the process 
of examining horses for the use of a cavalry regiment ! " 
Of course, if there are no racehorses about, one can only 
get the heavy-footed plodders — but that is another 
story. 

It cannot be too often or forcibly emphasised that 
recruitment by examination may not be the perfect way 
of choosing men and women for specific work. It was 
introduced consciously as the most effective way of 
abolishing, and warding off the return of, patronage and 
favouritism. Written examinations were accepted as 
the best wholesale way of comparing candidates. Yet 
the generations of Commissioners and other experts 
are agreed that examinations do test knowledge, 
memory, intelligence, system, and the power to master 
information, to digest it and make sense of it, and to 
express it intelligibly in a given time. No alternative 
system is a better test. Hence it is indispensable. But 
being both indispensable and liable to error, supplements 
like oral examinations are necessary, and as only raw 
material is supplied to the Service this must take 
probation and training after entry very seriously. 
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THE PERSONNEL 

There are now approximately 495,000 persons em- 
ployed in the Civil Service. Of this number nearly 
145,000 are industrial workers, employed in the 
Government Dockyards, Arsenals, the Post Office 
Engineering Department, the Office of Works, and the 
Stationery Office. We do not discuss their position, 
since in point of conditions they differ httle from 
similar groups in outside employment. Another group 
of 182,000 includes the Minor and Manipulative officers, 
mainly employed in the Post Office. A third group 
calling for no special discussion is the 18,000 messengers, 
porters and charwomen. The men are usuaUy former 
soldiers or sailors. We are left with 150,000. This 
comprises the administrators, the executive and clerical 
workers, and the professional and scientific staffs. They 
require discussion. 

The present classification of the Service is the result 
of the recommendations made by the National Whitley 
Council in 1920. 

In 1919, the staff were themselves given, for the first 
time in the history of the Service, the right to co- 
operate with the Heads of Departments and the 
Treasury in the work of reclassification and reorganisa- 
tion. Their views were expressed through representa- 
tives elected by them to the Staff Side of thte National 
Whitley Council. Staff Side and Official Side laid their 
agreed report before the public in February 1920.' It 

^ R^pofi <m the OrgamisaHon, 9 ic*, of the CioU Smrvice, H Jf .S.O. • 
February xyth, 1920. 
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was “ the first occasion on which a body composed 
entirely of present or past civil servants, possessing 
among them a wide and varied experience of the Public 
Service, have been given the opportunity of framing a 
scheme for its reconstruction," and that " a group of 
persons drawn from every part of a graded service of 
the Crown " had been " able to present an agreed 
report upon the form and shape their service should 
take." 

The Classes 

This brings us at once to the present classification of 
personnel based upon that report, for by the middle of 
1922 reorganisation and assimilation had been effected 
in most of the big departments, though only after many 
perplexing difficulties had been overcome and claims 
and counter-claims settled. The Service has been 
transmuted into these classes : 

A. The Administrative Class, covering the old First 
Division. It is open by comf)etitive examination to men 
and women between the ages of 21 to 24. Until 1925 
it was open to women between the ages of 22 to 30 to 
be chosen, when necessary, by an authoritative and 
impartial selection board with or without a qualifying 
examination. In 1925, the class was <q)ened to women 
on the same terms as to men ; since that year down 
to and including 1936, only fourteen ^re successful, 
the total of women competing being 117, that is one- 
twelfth the number of men. As the age indicates, 
it recruits mainly from the Honours Degree men 
of the universities. This class is recruited also by 
promotion from the lower classes of the Service, and 
those who are so promoted, as well as those who 
enter by examination, enter first the administra-* 
tive cadet corps, called the Junior Grade, which serves 
as a training ground for their new duties. The numbers 
of such promotions are to be small enough to give a 
rpisonably certain prospect of more responsible office 
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later. From 1923 to 1935 the class was recruited to the 
extent of 278 by competition and 82 by promotion. 
The annual relationship of promotees to entrants is 
erratic. There is a probation period of two years, at the 
end of which there is either discharge or reversion to a 
lower grade if the probationer is unsatisfactory. 

B. The Executive Class, to do the higher work of 
the Supply and Accounting Departments, and of other 
executive or specialised branches of the Service. Clause 
32 of the Report further specifies this kind of work : 

“ This work covers a wide field and requires in different 
degrees qualities of judgment, initiative and resource. 
In the junior ranks it comprises the critical examination 
of particular cases of lesser importance not clearly within 
the scope of approved regulations or general decisions, 
initial investigations into matters of higher importance, 
and the immediate direction of small blocks of business. 
In its upper ranges it is concerned with matters of internal 
organisadon and control, with the settlement of broad 
questions arising out of business in hand or in contempla- 
tion, and with the responsible conduct of important 
operations," 

It is recruited normally by promotion. Direct recruit- 
ment at 18 to 19 on a fuU secondary education basis 
comes in only in the absence 01 suitable promotees. 
From 1923 to 1935 there entered by competition 483, 
by promotion 373, and 34 by nomination. Where there 
is extension of this grade to women they are chosen by 
a selection board between the ages of 18 and 25. In 
this class there are two grades, (i) a Training Grade 
and (2) the Higher Grade. All entrants whether by 
open competition or by promotion go into the Training 
Grade supposedly for a two-years* probation aiid a wide 
training. The probation is followed by discharge or 
reversion to the Clerical Class. 

C. The Clerical Class covers the lower range of the 
old Second Class, with the addition of the Assistant 
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Clerks and the Boy Clerks. Clause 24 of the Reorganisa- 
tion Report specifies its work as follows : 

“ To this Class we would entrust all the sinipler clerical 
duties in Public Departments, in so far as these are not 
assigned to Writing Assistants in accordance with the 
principles already stated, and in addition the following 
duties : 

Dealing with particular cases in accordance with 
well-defined regulations, instructions or general prac- 
tice ; scrutinising, checking and cross-checking 
straightforward accounts, claims, returns, etc., under 
well-defined instructions ; 

Preparation of material for returns, accounts, and 
statistics in prescribed forms ; 

Simple drafting and precis work. Collection of 
material on which judgments can be formed ; 

Supervision of the work of Writing Assistants.” 

The class falls into two grades : a Higher Clerical Class 
and the Clerical Class pure and simple. The latter is 
recruited among boys at 16 to 17, and among girls at 
16J to 17^, and the syllabus of the examination is 
framed with reference to the standard of development 
reached at the end of the intermediate stage of a 
secondary school course. There is also the avenue of 
promotion. Between 1923 and 1935, there entered 
9»759 by competition, 2,277 by promotion, and 2,126 
by nomination. There is one year's probation. In the 
case of men at £250, and in that of women at 3^195, 
there is an efficiency bar, i.e. normally after twelve 
years' service. At that point unless they are worth a 
spedal certificate of competency to discharge the higher 
duties of their class, they cannot proceed further up the 
wage-scale. There is ^en promotion to the Higher 
Clerical Crade, which does supervising or more difficult 
individual duties. The Higher Grade is em^doyed only 
in those departments wb^e there are no Executive 
Class officials. 

D. There is a Clerical Assistant Class Grade I, 
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formerly the Writing Assistant Class, to do the simple 
mechanical work, hke hand-cop5ring, transcribing, 
filling up forms, addressing letters, the writing and 
counting of cards and forms, the preparation of lists, 
and charge of the filing system. It is recruited from 
women at the age of i6 to 17, and there are oppor- 
tunities of promotion to the Clerical Class. As a 
result of the proposals of the Tomlin Commission on 
the Civil Service of 1929, some of the duties of the 
Clerical Class have been transferred to the former 
Writing, now Clerical, Assistants, to make their work 
less montonous, to offer better opportunities of showing 
fitness for promotion. This involved an increase in pay, 
a reduction in the numbers of the Clerical Officers, and 
an increase in the promotion prospects of the Junior 
Clerical Grade. This change (implemented by an agree- 
ment between the Civil Service Clerical Association and 
the Treasury in May 1936), involved the possibility of 
a lower grade still, Clerical Assistant Class Grade II. 

E. Finally, there is a class of Copying Typists and 
Shorthand-Typists. Their numbers in any Department 
are restricted to no more than half of the total staff. 
The Typists are recruited between the ages of 16J and 
25 by a simple written competitive examination, and 
usually the Shorthand-Typists class is filled by competi- 
tion in a written examination among eligible typists. 

More classes thah these are distinguishable if the 
divisions according to salary range inaugurated since 
the Report of the Tomlin Commission are taken into 
account. But for the purposes of this essay there is no 
point in pushing the analysis further. The recent 
changes merely add weight to our previous remarks 
regarding the dynamic qualities of all classihcations. 
It might be noticed that since 1920, with the adoption 
of the Boy Clerk Clasa, there has been practically an 
abolition of ** blind alley ” jobs. Entrance is at 16, and 
there are opportunities for promotion where there is 
average talent. 
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As the recommendations of 1920 were not carried out 
completely (their intention being to bring into common 
classes, going through all the Departments, all officials 
doing common work) because of ifficulties experienced 
by the Treasury and resistance shown by various groups 
of officials, the Civil Service, less the groups we have 
accoimted for, must be exhibited as follows : There are 
127,000 ^ altogether, thus distributed : 

General Classes Departmental Classes 


Administrative ... 1,300 

Executive ... 4,453 “Other*' 

Executive 12,320 

Clerical 33.233 Clerical 22,412 

Clerical Assistants 7,944 Unestablished 

Clerical 14,662 

Shorthand Typists Unestablished 

and Typists 7,012 Typing 2,961 

Assessors, Collectors, Distributors and Clerks 

to Commissioners of Taxes i.ySo 

The total is completed by : 

Inspectorates 2,278 

Professional Scientific and Technical ... 6,504 

Subordinate Supervising and Technical ... 10,831 


We do not propose to examine the position of the 
various classes except the Inspectorates, the Pro- 
fessional, Scientific and Technical Staffs, which will 
henceforth be called (following the sensible usage of 
the Tomlin Commission) the “ Specialists," and the 
Administrative Grade. The other classes have fairly 
specific^obs and, therefore, the qualifications and the 
appropriate examination tests are not difificult to 
invent. We have already indicate their duties, age of 
recruitment and op]^rt^ties of promotion. Other 
problems ^ch as di^pline, civil rights, etc., concerning 

,*fr 

^ A diacrepancy of 18,000 compared with the figure previiKudy 
given is partly accounted for by about 10,000 serving abroad in 
the defenoe, foreign and commeixial services. The defirtt is due to 
tome vaxlatioiis in the clasrtfication and nomendature. 
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these classes, have aspects common to the whole 
Civil Service and are best discussed later in relation to 
all classes. It only remains to emphasise the fact that 
although the opportunity of promotion from the lower 
and middle ranks to the Administrative Class is rare, 
there are not inconsiderable opportunities of rising to 
the Supervisory posts of the Clerical Class, rising in 
the latter case to nearly £700 a year. 

The Specialists 

First then, the Specialists. These include barristers, 
solicitors, doctors, architects, engineers, and scientific 
and technical research staff. Below them are draughts- 
men, technical assistants, supervisory staffs in indus- 
trial establishments, clerks of works and foremen of 
works. We concern ourselves chiefly with the superior 
group. Their importance for Public Administration 
needs no extensive description : it is enough to say 
that there is hardly any step the State wishes to take, 
in devising the law or executing the details of policy 
in all these services, without falling back at some 
stage on the advice of a scientific expert. Two examples 
may be given ; a policy of national physical fitness and 
the advice of biologists and nutrition experts, and 
the execution of a housing and slum clearance 
policy and the advice of architects, engineers and sur- 
veyors. Two questions arise : the recruitment of these 
officials, and the relationship of their special expertness 
to the Administrators and the Minister, that is, the 
political chief of the Department. 

As to their recruitment, there are no really serious 
problems. As Specialists, they have the publicly 
recognised qualifications. When individual vacancies 
arise they are advertised, and a selection is made by 
the method of competitive interview. There are, in 
fact, some 500 distinct grades. Inquiry has shown the 
difficulty of pooling all posts in order to have commcm 
recruitment, which might allow of a choice of candidates 
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on intellectual grounds wider than the narrow special- 
ism. Some improvement is, however, possible, especi- 
ally in the case of the research staff. 

What of their co-operation in the making of policy ? 
The Specialists maintain that “ the Parliamentary 
Head, in weighing the recommendations of his adminis- 
trative subordinates, should be fully seized of the 
nature of the technical advice upon the matter under 
consideration.” ' They urge arrangements to effect 
this, even proposing a system of advising the Minister 
by boards composed of administrators and specialists. 
If this was not feasible then there should be a right 
of access to the Minister on technical questions, and 
denied, at the same time, to the mere administrators. 
Their motives for these demands are not difficult to 
define. They wish mistakes to be avoided. They alone 
can tell where, when, and how the technical mistake 
will occur. The administrator may not appreciate the 
need for consulting them, and even if he consults them, 
the full force of their advice may not penetrate his 
obstinacy or abate the impetus of his enthusiasm. It 
may be also that some specialists believe that they 
know not merely what will be the scientifically appro- 
priate course, but that their ideas on the good and 
evil of policy are as good as, if not better than, the 
administrator's. If their advice is not taken on the 
scientific order they may be discouraged in their 
efforts ; if their advice is not courted on policy, good 
team work may be jeopardised. 

The solution, it seems to me, is properly this. On 
I»licy there can be only one hierarchy of respon- 
sibility — it is that which passes down from the 
political chief through the Permanent Secretary and 
his administrative assistants, for theirs is {n’edsdy 
the education, training and status designed to m a ke 
policy, that is, to weigh up aU the technical con- 
siderations in relation to eacffi other, and to compose 

^ Cf. para. 4S. App. XI, MinuUs of Evtdmco, R.C.C.S., 192^193’ • 
F 
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a harmonious pattern of values by reference to the 
expediency implied in the ruling political party's 
notion of Justice and the Good. As to the urging of 
scientific considerations directly on the Minister, this 
is equally to be rejected. The Minister's mind may be a 
fresh mind, but it is a raw mind. He is in no position, 
normally, to appreciate the full civic value of a special- 
ist's advice, by reference to all the invisible and 
inaudible technicians who would also need to be heard 
before the balance of advantage and disadvantage 
could be struck. And what of the administrative 
feasibility of a plan ? Shall he be personally confronted 
by all the specialists ? If he were, the poor man would 
wallow in a chaos. The Minister needs a focused white 
light : the experts offer a (to him) rather vague blurred 
spectrum. Such a spectrum is also all that is obtainable 
by a Board, composed of political chief, administrators, 
and specialists, and it is a spectrum which would only 
be produced at a loss of time. We can imagine the 
Minister waiting outside the door and asking thte 
Permanent Secretary, " Well, aftw* all that, what do 
you think we ought to do ? " The Permanent Secretary 
and his assistants provide the sharply focused white 
light for the Minister. It is the only system xmder 
which the chaos of advice can be reduced to the order 
which action, that is to say, administration, vitally 
demands — the relevant being utilised, the rest dis- 
carded, with the maximum speed possible in view of 
the intrinsic toughness of the problem to be solved. 
Someone must do the picking and choosing, someone 
must be responsible for the broth, and, as in the nature 
of the democratic process, it can rarely be the Minister, 
it must be the Minister's other self, the permanent 
Administrator. The Specialist ou^ht not to feel 
aggrieved about this, for the Administrator himself 
risks being discouraged by the Minister’s refusal of his 
advice. We are all instruments in a hi^er social 
purpose. Yet, if it is the Specialist's nature to know 
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more and more about less and less, it is the Administra- 
tor's responsibility, on pain of being untrue to his 
function, to seek out perseveringly and to weigh 
seriously and long, the science which research dis- 
covers and the expert secretes. Nevertheless, the 
Specialist ought not to be denied the opportunity of 
promotion to the highest Administrative posts, if he 
can show, by experience, the quahhcations for them. 

The Inspectorate 

The Inspectorate includes the Inspectors of the 
Board of Education, the Ministry of Health (Medical, 
Engineering, and Poor Law), the Mines Department, 
Customs and Excise, Factory Inspectors and others. 
These are the eyes, the ears, and the executive hands 
of the Central Departments. Their importance in 
public administration is cardinal, and with every step 
made in extending and deepening the activity of the 
State, their importance will increase more than pro- 
portionately. The essence of planning is centralisation 
of principle and control, and the little body of men and 
women permanently located in Whitehall come more 
and more to rely, for their sense of the desirable and 
possible, on these personal agents who see things on the 
spot, learn to appreciate those subtle realities and 
relationships whi^ statistical analysis cannot measure 
or convey, and come to conclusions by comparison of 
the many diverse people and institutions, ^ experi- 
menting, that they inspect. They are a source of 
fertilisation in thought and action for Whitehall ; 
they teach the central Administrators the tact of 
things possible." 

They are also and increasingly the local selves 
of the central Administrators, in that the smaller 
administrative problems and diffictilties are solved 
by them on general instructions contained in a 
letter in their pockets from the Ministry. This, and. 
the actual imptementiog of the written and oral 
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policy of the Departments, is better done by direct 
personal intervention than by a process of written 
communications between the Departments and the 
agencies to be administered. It will be guessed from the 
enumeration of the various groups of Inspectors where 
written communication would be totally ineffective — for 
example, the inspection of factories and workshops, or 
coal mines, with subsequent instructions to institute 
remedies as the law and regulations prescribe. Personal 
intervention is everywhere speedier, more appropriate 
because based on immediate knowledge, and altogether 
easier because there is a light and shade in conversation 
which is lacking in the stark abruptness of the written 
word. A smUe, even if wry ; a wink, even if cunning ; 
a slap on the back, even if a little uncalled for — these 
abate acrimony, whereas writing at each other usually 
engenders it. The status of the Inspectorates in 
relation to the making of policy is almost identical 
with that of the Specialists — the Inspectors have 
become Specialists " in a particular branch of the 
social services, and their periodical conferences with 
each other and their Departments in London offer the 
raw material of pohcy, as the findings of the natural 
sciences do to other branches of administration. It is 
beyond the purpose of this essay to enter into all 
the particulars of the recruitment of the Inspectors. 
Broadly they are all Specialists, and as such are selected 
by competitive interview, after some years' experience 
outside the Civil Service, The Ministry of Health 
recruits Inspectors in its Insurance Department from 
its own Clerical Officers, and some General Inspectors 
of Local Government from its Administrative and 
Executive classes. 

The Administrative Class 

The analysis of the various component grou|)s of 
the Civil Service, and the discussion of the position of 
the Specialists and Inspectorates, has left us with the 
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Administrative Class in the central, pivotal position. 
This class is the hub of the administrative wheel : on 
one side it is attached to the parliamentary machine, 
on the other to the executive arms of the Administra- 
tion. To it is imparted a direction and velocity by the 
Minister ; from it there emanates advice which has 
been drawn from the Specialisfts, the Inspectors, the 
recommendations of Royal Commissions, academic 
experts, and vocational and social representative 
bodies. Its advice penetrates beyond the Minister to 
Parliament and the public ; into it, through Parlia- 
ment and the Minister passes the force of public opinion, 
which is transmuted by it into commands to the Special- 
ists, the Inspectors, and all the classes of the Service, 
in each Department, in the Local Authorities, in the 
Dominions and Colonies, in India and foreign countries, 
down to the final manipulative officer, to the end that 
the things politically willed shall actually be done. It 
is obviously the crux of the administrative side of 
government. As such it has naturally received and 
deserved much attention. 

We are concerned with its duties and its preparation 
to fulfil them. The Administrative Class itself formu- 
lated its duties in evidence for the Tomlin Commission,^ 
and it is reproduced in full, since incidentally it is itself 
a good example of the quality of the class. 

The volume of official work which calls for decisions 
afiecting the public is nowadays such that it is physically 
impossible for the Minister himself to give the dedsion 
except in the most important cases. And further, even 
when the issue is one which can and must be submitted 
for the Minister's personal dedsiqn, it has to be fairly and 
fuUy presrated to him so that the material facti amd 
conkderatioDS are before him. The need for services of 
this kind is present in every department which has a 
political head. 

* Appendix VllI to Minutes of Evidence : Statement submitted 
hjr the Aasodatictt of First DhrisUm Civil Servants, tcjo. 
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There is another common feature of all work which is 
strictly administrative in character. It is usually described 
— for instance, by the Reorganisation Committee of 
1920 — by the somewhat general expression “ the forma- 
tion of policy.” What is meant is, we think, this. The 
business of government, if it is to be well done, calls for 
the steady application of long and wide views to complex 
problems : for the pursuit, as regards each and every 
subject-matter, of definite lines of action, mutually 
consistent, conformed to pubhc opinion and capable of 
being followed continuoudy while conditions so permit, 
and of being readily adjusted when they do not. Almost 
any administrative decision may be expected to have 
consequences which will endure or emerge long after the 
period of office of the Government by which or under 
whose authority it is taken. It is the peculiar function of 
the Civil Service, and the special duty of the Administra- 
tive Class of that Service, in their day-to-day work to 
set these wider and more enduring considerations against 
the exigencies of the moment, in order that the Parlia- 
mentary convenience of to-day may not become the 
Parhamentary embarrassment of to-morrow. This is the 
primary justification of a permanent administrative 
service. Vacillation, uncertainty and inconsistency are 
conspicuous symptoms of bad administration. The 
formation of policy in this limited sense — subject always 
to the control of the Minister and to the supreme 
authority of Parliament — ^is typical of administrative 
work in all departments and in relation to all subject- 
matters whether of greater or of lesser importance. 

All administrative work is carried out und6r statutory 
authority or, in certain fields, under the prerogative 
powers of the Crown. To a large extent it consists in 
the application to particular circumstances of general 
principles laid down in the statutes, or the administra- 
tion of hnancial provision made by Parliament, in pur- 
suance of the powers vested in the Department in that 
behalf. It involves necessarily the preparation or study 
of proposals for the alteration of the existing law in the 
light of changed circumstances, new policies or experience. 
It is indeed true that proposals for amending legislation 
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within the administrative sphere do, to a large extent, 
and perhaps mainly, emanate from Departments. The 
statement that these processes form an important pari 
of the work of administration affords, however, no ground 
for any suggestion that the Civil Service seeks to usurp 
the functions of Parliament itself. The functions are 
essentially different. 

These, we conceive, are the common characteristics 
of all administrative work, whatever the subject-matter. 
In each particular branch of that work other characteris- 
tics will also be found, but they are special to those 
branches. For example, in the Board of Education and 
Ministry of Health, the important function of maintain- 
ing good relations with the autonomous Local Authorities, 
while securing in general the application of those 
standards of local administration which Parliament 
desires, is a type of work which is not found in a Depart- 
ment like the Customs and Excise or the Admiralty. 
Similarly, in some branches but not in others, one of the 
functions of administration is the determination of 
policy in the light of technical advice, which has to be 
weighed and balanced against other non-technical 
considerations, such as financial conditions or the state 
of public opinion. 

Thus the efficient performance of the administrative 
work of the various Departments calls in all cases for a 
trained mental equipment of a hieh order, while in the 
particular case powers developea in some particular 
direction are needed. In some spheres, what is most wanted 
is judgment, savoir-faire, insight and fair-mindedness; 
in others, an intellectual equip^nl capaUe of the ready 
mastety of complex and abtruse problems in, for instance, 
taxation or other economic subjects, imagination and 
constructive ability. 

It is important to distinguish between the substance 
of administrative work and its form. The latter may be a 
memorandum, a draft r^ulation, an inquiry, a conwence 
or mterview, a verbal decision or instruction to a sub- 
ordinate, or a minute on official papers or an official 
letter, llie substance of it is the exercise of a sound 
and informed judgment upon the subject-matter in 
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hand ; and this is equally true whether that judgment be 

final or to be submitted to higher authority. 

The sentences which describe the qualities have been 
italicised in order to bring home their full import. 
And yet even the whole passage does not quite reveal 
all the gravity of the problem. For the men who enter 
this class are not merely secretarial ; they are the 
young shoots who may twenty years hence be Perma- 
nent Heads of the Departments or very closely associ- 
ated with them. Their position in the governmental 
process will be not merely instrumental to, but creative 
of, State policy. The significance of this must at once 
be appreciated, though according to the plan of this 
essay, it is separately treated later (p. 182). If, then, 
such a status and service are to be the culmination of 
a regular career, the preparation and the continued 
training of the entrants are of great moment. If all 
that were required were any one among the qualities in 
the italicised passage for each individual job then, 
perhaps, the specific tests might be invented, though 
this is improbable since each quality is itself rather 
nebulous and composite. But the difficulty is immensely 
increased when we reflect that to each job several of the 
qualities are essential, and that, as the Administrator 
proceeds in his career now one and now the other, and 
all in various combinations, will be called upon, and 
this not with precise predictability. It is doubtful 
whether the nature of the problem has ever been con- 
sidered as rationally as it deserves, but three genera- 
tions of muddled development have brought us within 
sight of a solution. 

It is clear that the subjects of study matter less than 
the methqd of study, and that the demonstration of 
mind is nK>re important than the possession of informa- 
tion. The aim is not to recruit a departmental expert, 
but to discover a mind, which for capaciousness and 
vigour, will continually be able to master the techni- 
cahties of the job, indeed, a succession of jobs, through 
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promotion and transfer. At a comparatively early 
stage, for example, the young Administrator will be 
co-operating with colleagues and subordinates in sifting 
the information from persons and documents, that is, 
in deciding what is and is not important enough to go 
forward to the Administrator and pohtical Heads of the 
Department as relevant ingredients in the making of 
poUcy. Macaulay, then, was perfectly right to look to 
unspeciahsed university studies. It is clear that tlie 
excellence of this test and to some extent of the nature 
of those studies, must depend on the tutorial method 
employed, and on the spirit and outlook of the universi- 
ties. On the whole, the universities, old and young, 
look rather to the building of a liberal character than 
to the production of erudite, unpractical pedants. The 
finished product is to hold his learning like a gentleman, 
he is to be a man of the world with a well-trained mind. 
If there is a choice between the hberal, tolerant mind, 
and efficiency, then efficiency in the harsh and aggres- 
sive sense is well lost. This has accorded weU with the 
general character of the people — indeed, it is its product 
— and Parhament. It has tempered the inevitable 
intrusions into private lives, liberty and property, 
which State activity implies. 

As to the tutorial method, this is sufficiently different 
from that of other countries with similar Civil Service 
problems to give a special character to the British 
system. In the U.S.A. there are too many lectures and 
text books and too little individual wrestling with 
problems ; they know more than all about it, but do 
not know what it is all about. In Germany a similar 
situation exists, except that students, not being forced 
to attend lectures, study very hard privately because 
the examinatioQDS are very severe, far severer than in 
American univexmties. So also in France, but the 
clarity of the language and the civilised tradition are a 
salvation. In these two Continental countries the 
tendency is to produce a highly doctrinaire t3rpe of 
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recruit for the Civil Service. In England, especially at 
the older universities, with numbi^ small in com- 
parison with other countries, and with these numbers 
the result of a very severe competition for admission 
during the secondary school age, there is less lecture and 
textbook teaching — ^which is merely passive study — 
and much more personal contact between student and 
tutor. The subjects studied are not many, but they 
are studied deeply enough to make possible and awaken 
critical effort. The method is almost Socratic. In 
small seminars, or individually, the undergraduate 
brings his paper containing his own individual answer 
to some problem in political science, history, ethics, 
lingual or mathematical principle, produced by himself 
from books or documents recommended by his tutor. 
For an hour or more the effort is submitted to a ferret- 
ing, worrying, persistent examination, accompanied by 
suggestions to the student, recommendations of further 
or alternative reading, the indication of alternative 
solutions, and points of view, and a further spon- 
taneous cross-examination of the student's defensive 
explanations. The student learns to parry — a very 
important technical accomplishment in administrative 
life. His whole effectiveness depends not on what he 
knows, but on how he can handle his knowledge to 
solve a problem. The tilling of his mind is exceechngly 
intensive. Through a subject, but only through it, 
he is learning a method and savoir faire. Quite un- 
consciously the student is preparing himself for work 
in administration, for it is rather like the process of 
holding the politician’s (or his superior's) proposals for 
action or inaction to ^e touchstone of penetrating 
reason, so that the elements are ranged before one, to 
be recognised and evaluated, chosen or discarded, as 
the politician then desires. It is a critical mind that is 
being trained. As an Oxford don has recently said. 
It (Oxford philosophy) affords to the future dvil 
servant or lawyer an unrivalled training in predskm 
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of phrase and elucidation of phraseology. Anyone who 
has really mastered this book (Professor Joseph's 
Essays in Ancient and Modern Philosophy) will have a 
mind ready to expose loose thinking and short cuts in 
arguments : he will in fact be a champion debunker 
of wordy nothings — but he will not be equipped with 
any understanding of the social problems of his own 
or Plato's world, nor will he have gained much insight 
into the real movements of scientific thought. He will 
have learnt not to understand problems, but to expose 
fallacies. Not one of his deep-seated prejudices or 
presuppositions will have been touched, though certain 
rationalisations of them will have been shown to con- 
tain contradictions. But he will have been armed with 
a dialectical still sufficient to destroy the arguments of 
everyone he may chance to meet." This is high praise 
mixed with criticism, and the criticism I take to be 
too severe. Supposing, however, this tutorial method 
should be applied to world history, political science, 
economics, sociology, to " Modem Greats " at Oxford, 
the Economics and History Tripos at Cambridge or a 
degree in Economics and Political Science elsewhere ? 
Then, I hold, that the critical minds thus produced arc 
of the greatest benefit to democratic government, for 
the pohtidans and the social philosophers and mission- 
aries are only too fruitful in their proposals for reform, 
and the Civil Service is urgently needed as their critical 
assessor, even, as Graham Wallas once pointed out, as 
" the S^ond Chamber." 

This brings us to the subjects of the examinations, 
after a discussion of which we may be able to sum up 
the value of the preparation for this, the highest grade 
of the Sendee. It was natural that in the middle ^ last 
century and for decades after that. Classics, Mathe- 
niatics. Moral Philosophy, History and Law, which 
were the chief subjects of university study, should be 
the cmly subjects of the examination. But Classics, 
because of the foundations, and scholarships, and the 
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eight-century odd tradition continued to bulk very 
large in the Administrative Examination, even when 
many new faculties had been established, for the men 
who made the recommendations to the Civil Service 
Commissioners had had their education a generation or 
two ago, and as educationists were less concerned with 
administration, which is serviceability, than scholar- 
ship which is the production of mind as mind. We con- 
sider that the best qualification for a civil servant is a 
good natural capacity trained by a rational and con- 
sistent education from childhood to university. . . . 
We do not wish candidates to adapt their education 
to the examination ; on the contrary the examination 
should be adapted to the chief forms of general educa- 
tion." ^ It must, of course, not be thought that the 
study of ancient philosophy or classical history and 
literature is inappropriate to the preparation of 
administrator's activities. Properly taught, they teach 
all sorts of social and political lessons. 

Yet the Civil Service Commissioners have yielded 
and included in their syllabus no less than eighty-four 
subjects.® Of recent years criticism of the curriculum 
has centred upon the advantage in marks, given to the 
classical and history schools compared with political 
science and economics. The figures for the eleven years, 
1925 to 1935, show in fact that Classics have supplied 
35 out of e\'ery 100 entrants, ■ History 25, Mc^em 
Languages 8, Economics and Politics 7, Mathematics 6, 
and mixed History, Languages and Literature 7. The 
last five years shows no appreciable change in the 

' Here is another extract from the Report of the Committee on 
the Qvil Service Class I Examination (Cmd. 8657 of 1917) : ** To 
teach the classical learning and develop classical scsholanhip there 
was at work m 1914 a great band of scholars equipped oy the 
tradition, the organist learning, and the experience of four hundred 
Tears. ... A large proportion of the most able students have gone 
m the past to classics, and we cannot alter the natural habits, the 
prepoBMssions, and the system, that have caused the most gifted 
among literary students to follow the ancient studies." 

* See Appendix, p. xsa. 
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proportions — Classics and History still supply well 
over 50 per cent, of the Administrative Class. The 
balance of marks has recently been more fairly re- 
dressed, and we may expect more entrants from the 
older and the younger universities offering these 
subjects. It is important to insist that it is the method 
of studying and learning and not the subject of informa- 
tion which is of moment in selection for administration. 
Yet there is an advantage in studying the social 
sciences — for there the mind is being trained and the 
judgment formed through the medium of causal 
relationships in phenomena which are the immediate 
background of the services to be administered. Much 
more could be urged in their favour — but the more 
conservative claim is claim enough. 

We are now in a position to assess the value of the 
preparation and selection for the Administrative Grade. 
The comp)etition is very severe, for the situations attract 
the most capable among the undergraduates of any 
year. Only a combination of extraordinarily high 
intelligence, intellect and character can be successful. 
The Civil Commissioners have devised a method to 
secure “ that no credit be allowed for merely super- 
ficial knowledge."' 

We may hope that these qualities will in the future be 
drawn from a far wider group in the nation than is at 
present the case, for examination (1925 to 1936) shows 
that nine Oxford and Cambridge men are successful 
to every one from all other universities, despite 
the fact that they have only less than one-third 
the male university students. Of the Permanent 
Secretaries now at the head of the chief Departments 
almost all have arrived by way of public schools, and 
Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburg. Now it may be 
ar^ed that some of those who enter from the older 
universities will have arrived by scholarships from the 
public elementary schools and from municipal second- 
ary schools. This is true : but examination of the lists 
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shows that even in the last six years (to 1935) some 
60 per cent, of the recruits come from the public 
schools (especially from the few famous ones), although 
such schools have a total of only 15 per cent, of all the 
secondary school attendance in the country ! ^ Almost all 
come from the comfortable middle and upper classes. 
These have great virtues, as anyone who knows them will 
gladly acknowledge. They have charm, and tact, and 
hterary facility. They are usually incorruptible and 
have a high sense of public duty. They are constitu- 
tional.” They may have impenetrable social prejudices, 
but these are usually kept in control, and above the 
basic prejudice is a mind which has been taught to ask 
questions. They are capable of a considerable degree 
of esprit de corps. But it is questionable whether they 
can ever easily escape from the sense of superiority 
unconsciously assimilated in their country or suburban 
homes and public schools and colleges. They are too 
alien to their subordinates, perhaps insensitive to 
impressions from clever ” outsiders,” and not markedly 
ruthless in the exposure of incompetence in their own 
ranks. If their composition included the memory of 
misery, hunger, squ^or, bureaucratic oppression, and 
economic insecurity, perhaps a quality would be added 
to their work in the highest situations which could not 
fail to impress the Minister at a loss for a policy or an 
argument. How essential it is for the State to be served 
by all kinds of talents and experience ! 

Secondly, it is urgent to remember that the education 
so far obtained is not the end, but only the beginning, 
of a man’s spiritual development. They have learnt 
only the rudiments, and that in books and from hear- 
say : they enter the Service between the ages of 21 and 
24. They emerge from the grey cloisters and the twilit 
halls, and in a few months enter the great stone buildings 

^ In the 1936 competition, thirty-nine out of fifty-two entrants to 
the Administrative Grade were of *' minor public schools and 
municipal secondary school origin. 
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for evermore. They take their eyes from the second- 
hand books, and open them again on the dog's-eared 
second-hand files. It is clear that something more than 
the present system is necessary for successful adminis- 
tration. There is direct evidence that the present 
system is not quite perfect. There is, first, the evidence 
of Sir George Murray (a very great administrator even 
among Victorian stars) before the Macdonnell Com- 
mission of 1914. He said : 

“ What I was thinking of was this : That while the 
men who are drawn from the Class I Examination are, 
I think, very good for the purposes for which they are 
required for the first ten, or twelve, or fifteen years of 
their official life, I have at times been rather disappointed 
at finding how few of them emerge satisfactomy from 
the ruck and come out as really capable heads of 
departments." 

1958. (Chairman) : " Will you just explain a little 
further ? Is there, do you think, anything defective in the 
original way of selecting the first-division men, which 
explains the fact you mentioned of their turning out 
badly when they get to fifteen or twenty years' service ? " 
Sir George Murray : "I did not wish to say that I 
thought they turned out badly as a body, but merely 
that I should have expected that more of them would 
have been better qualified for the best places that were 
open to them. But I do not think that anything you 
could do ^ prescribing the subjects for examination or in 
making any change ip tl^ methods of appointment, could 
possibly affect that." 

The comment made , upon this by the Committee on 
the Class 1 Examination was (para. 13, pp. 10 and 11) : 
" If among those selected by competition there are 
not always to be found a sufficient number who, after 
many years of service, are, by virtue of their initiattve, 
force of character, freshness of mind, and constructive 
ability, fit for the highest posts, the fault may lie in the 
system of training imer entry, and in the conditions of 
subordinate service ; it need not lie with the competitive 
system." 
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Before the Tomlin Commission of 1929 most Heads 
of Departments argued that the entrants might do in 
their raw state for other Departments, but that for 
theirs some previous administrative experience was 
desirable. Sir Warren Fisher said that some of the 
Heads of Departments came to him about their 
recruits, “ some censorious and some purring like 
cats.** 

The remedy lies in three measures. The first is to 
make the two years’ period of probation a real testing 
time, so that official and Department may sever con- 
nections if they are not suited, and at the same time, 
a training period. This was, in part, the intention of 
the Reorganisation Committee of 1920. It said ; 
" Men and women so recruited should be regarded as 
a Cadet Corps from which selection should be made to 
higher administrative posts. . . .*' In 1935 an able 
American investigator asserted ^ that the weaknesses of 
this class were : 

(i) the lack of knowledge and appreciation on the 
part of administrators of the affairs of the outside world 
except in so far as the)^ pertam to their work. (2) the lack 
of knowledge of the activities and policies of the depart- 
ments of government, other than those in which they 
serve, and (3) the failure to consider public administra- 
tion as a science with a body of fundamental principles, 
and the insistence on treatmg it as an art or mystery 
revealed only to those who have followed the initiatory 
rite through which they have passed, or alternatively as 
a faculty inborn, which is denied to all who are not 
blessed with it at birth. There are notable exceptions, 
but this indictment may safely be brought against the 
great mass of the meml^rs of the class. It is submitted 
that the principal reason for it is lack of proper training, 
although facilities for it are readily available.^' 

As we have seen, the Treasury does demand a period 
of service in other Departments before it chooses its 

' Harvey Walker, Ttaining Bubhc Employes tn Gfm BnHetn, 
P. 13- 
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own recruits. The Ministry of Health initiates its 
recruits into the organisation of the Department 
for some weeks. The Ministry of Labour sends its 
recruits for a six months’ tour of duty to provincial 
offices, after two years’ service. The Colonial Office 
sends its officers for a two-year tour of duty to a Colony 
or Dominion, after some years of service. The Foreign 
Office and Diplomatic Service were amalgamated in 
1919 partly in order to secure a circulation of men from 
London abroad and back to London, so that first-hand 
knowledge might flow in. It is more than ever import- 
ant as the omnipotent hands of the State stretch out 
towards all of us that civil servants shall early be 
fitted for their specific tasks, and that they shall get to 
know the public, as living individuals, even if only for 
a short time. It is an effective way of helping a 
Civil Service from degenerating into a bureaucracy. 
The Administrative Class itself is emphatic on thus 
question. '' We consider it important that the proba- 
tionary period (normally of two years) should be 
rigidly enforced and that the officers should be dis- 
charged before or at the end of that period unless it is 
reasonably certain that they will become efficient 
administrators. In the absence of this certainty their 
retention is not only opposed to the interests of the 
public service, but it is a mistaken kindness to retain 
in the Service a man who is unlikely to be fitted for 
promotion and may subsequently have to be discharged 
on the ground of inefficiency at an age when it is much 
harder lor him to obtain other employment." (StaU- 
ment, p. 17). 

After such a period of training (but usually only after 
undirected perambulations atout the building), the 
civil servant enters into the long spell of forty years 
hard labour in the office. How shall he be kept alive 
and inventive ? There is a serious chance of slavery to 
routine, the loss of inspiration and inventiveness, 
the falling into a deep, long groove. Sir S. H. Wilson, 
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Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
expressed his doubts to the Royal Commission of 1929 
(Q. 20981) in these words : 

" I picture to myself a man going into the Civil Service 
at the age of 22 or 23, or whatever the age is, coming from 
the university, passing the examination, and sentenced 
for the rest of his life to live in Whitehall, and to come up 
by train every morning from Woking and go home at the 
same time every evening, always seeing the same people, 
always dealing with the same work. I think it requires 
very little imagination to realise what that man must 
become after about twenty or twenty-five years, if he 
does not see more of the world. I think it is wonderful 
that they are as good as they are.** 

Of course, natural emulation among colleagues and 
the motive force of promotion stimulate administrative 
virility, and so does love of the job itself. There is the 
refreshing effect of attachment as private secretary to 
Ministers and even Prime Ministers, and as secretary 
to Departmental Committees and Royal Commissions, 
a post which involves the planning and management 
of the enquiry, the scrutiny, analysis and mar^alling 
of evidence, presence at the examination of witnesses, 
and discussions between the members, and the drafting 
of the Report. Nor, nowadays, as distinct from years 
ago, can the educative effect of many personal contacts 
with local authorities, foreign representatives, deputa- 
tions from social and industi^ associations, and clamor- 
ous or helpless individuals be dismissed as potent 
factors in bringing the fresh breezes of real life along 
the interminable corridors of Whitehall and through 
the baize doors. 

Yet there is a curiously muted and aloof air about the 
official life. We shall see later that it is wrapped in 
blankets, financial and otherwise, manufactured from 
the very stuff of State administration. Some artificially 
organised stimuli are essential : if the boisterous, 
da^erous storms of the independent business man's 
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existence are excluded, then deliberate “ air-condition- 
ing must be substituted. The Report of 1853 clearly 
recognises what was being lost when the sheltered 
occupation with security of tenure was to be the 
consequence of successfully passing an examination. 
Outside professions, “ supply a corrective which is 
wanting in the Civil Service, for as a man's success in 
them depends upon his obtaining and retaining the 
confidence of the public, and as he is exposed to a sharp 
competition on the part of his contemporaries, those 
only can maintain a fair position who possess the 
requisite amount of ability and industry for the proper 
di^arge of their duties. The able and energetic rise 
to the top ; the dull and inefficient remain at the bottom 
. . . their course is one of quiet, and generally of 
secluded, performance of routine duties, and they con- 
sequently have but limited opportunities of acquiring 
that varied experience of life which is so important to 
the development of character." 

That is, competition ceases, the ruthless, pitiless 
competition of private business, which drives men out 
of business and a livelihood unless they can master 
themselves, their environment, sufficient science, and 
their colleagues and clients, and sell their services or 
goods to those who want them or have been persuaded 
that they need them. 

One such stimulus would be to give them a year of 
work (out of the two years' probation) divided l^tween 
six months with the local authorities, and six months in 
a foreign country or countries. Let them learn that life 
goes on outside their Departments, and not by their 
grace ; that people can be different without being 
cranks ; that there are alternative principles entirely 
to those upon ^idiich life in their cl^ and nation are 
organised ; and it may be that the true inward value 
(or valuelessness) of their own civilisation and function 
will become the more evident after comparison and 
reflection. They might be asked to report upon the 
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foreign treatment of some subject falling within their 
own Department. Once in the Department, the 
administrators should receive six months' leave with 
full pay, for study abroad, every seven years or so. 
Then, from the age of 35 onwards they should take 
part in the training arrangements of the subordinate 
grades, in the hope that they might, in teaching them, 
learn something about themselves. 

Finally, as the Tomlin Commission remarked, great 
care must be taken not to appoint too many cadets in 
comparison with the number of higher situations, for 
to do that, as the First Division Association testified, 
was to condemn energetic capable men to the perdition 
of repeating themselves ad nauseaml Up to 1934, only 
one-third at the age of 34 could rise to Principal, one- 
third to Assistant Secretary at 45, one-fifth to Principal 
Assistant Secretary, one-seventh to Deputy Secre- 
tary, and one-seventh to Secretary, about the age 
of 48 if at all. 

It should be emphasised that the forces which favour 
the recruits to the Administrative Class who come from 
public schools, and particularly the “ Big Fourteen," 
persist in promotions to the highest positions. 

The Viva Voce Test 

One more thing needs discussion : the interview 
which forms a substantial part of the Administrative 
Class Examination. This was established in 1917 on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Class I 
Examination, which said : 

" A Royal Commission expressed a cautious inclination 
towards a viva voce examination, but made no definite 
recommendation. The Consultative Committee appointed 
by the Board of Education on Scholarships for Higher 
Education in their report, 1917 (Cd. 8291) say that there 
should be a viva voce examination.^ Chi this point, as 

^ Actually they were concerned with the selection of candidates 
for scholarships, and not with the choice of administrators. 
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on almost every point of our report, we are unanimous. 
We believe that qualities may be shown in a viva voce 
examination which cannot be tested by a written exaunina* 
tion, and that those qualities should be useful to public 
servants. It is sometimes urged that a candidate, other- 
wise well qualified, may be prevented by nervousness 
from doing himself justice viva voce. We are not sure 
that such lack of nervous control is not in itself a serious 
defect, nor that the presence of mind and nervous 
equipoise which enables a candidate to marshal all his 
resources in such conditions is not a valuable quality. 
Further, there are undoubtedly some candidates who can 
never do themselves justice in written examinations, just 
as there are others who under the excitement of written 
comi>etition do better than on ordinary occasions. . . . 
We consider that the viva voce can be made a test of the 
candidate’s alertness, intelligence and intellectual out- 
look, and as such is better than any other. . . . We 
consider that the viva voce examination should not be 
in matters of academic study, but in matters of general 
interest, in which every young man should have some- 
thing to say.” 

The Civil Service Commissioners not only supported 
this reasoning, but vindicated the actual proportion of 
the marks assigned to the interview. As subjects to the 
value of 1,000 marks must be offered from the numerous 
options, and all candidates must in addition thereto 
take an Essay Paper carrying lOO marks, English loo, 
Present-Day Knowledge loo, Everyday Science lOO, 
and an Auxiliary Language loo, while the Interview 
carries 300 marks, the latter was no less than one-sixth 
of the total marks for the whole examination. It is an 
important proportion, and it has had the effect of 
^eatly altering the position of many candidates on the 
list as settled by the written examination. ” For the 
candidates for the Home Competition in the Adminis- 
trative Group competition of 1928, seven owed their 
place in the first thirty to their viva voce marks ; in 
the 1929 competition the corresponding number was 
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four/* ^ This excessive proportion of marks to the total 
obtained until the 1937 examination, when the Com- 
missioners* regulations announced an increase from 300 
out of 1,800 to 300 out of 1,300! But we deal first with 
the experience of the viva down to 1936, and this will 
show how serious is the Commissioners* new step. 

The character of the interview was amply discussed 
before the Tomlin Commission. The Board consists of 
certain distinguished figures in university education, 
education, and some retired civil servants. Its business 
is not to place people by their excellence in discussion 
of a “ subject,** but to place them for alertness," 
" intelligence and general outlook,** clearly a subtle 
and laborious task, if it is taken seriously. In fact, the 
interview lasts about a quarter of an hour ; it occurs 
usually before the examination, since there are many 
candidates ; it is therefore not based on the subject- 
matter of the examination. In form, it is a desultory 
conversation, indefinite and almost void* regarding the 
scholastic career and the social interests and activities 
of the candidate. Nothing much is tested by it, and 
hardly the qualities mentioned in the regulations. In 
fact, the college tutors* testimonials play a considerable 
part in the result.® Further, the method does not make 
sure of retaining the good, or of getting rid of the bad. 

Now a test of this kind lends itself too readily to the 
suspicion that qualities other than those appropriate 
to the Service have undue weight. At any rate, two 
tests of the figures and methods make clear the un- 
trustworthiness of the test. An analysis of results from 
1924 to 1929 shows that " on the average when a 
candidate submits himself for the viva voce test, there 
are forty marks which may be added to or subtracted 
from the true measure of his personal equation, and 
these forty marks will be added or sub^cted in a 

1 Tomlin Commiasioii, Evidmc*, p. 60, pm. 19. 

■ Ibid,, Question 1419. 

* Ibid,, Question 1575. 
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haphazard manner. But the viva voce test on which is 
awarded 300 marks maximum, lasting perhaps fifteen 
minutes, and carrying with it the random plus or 
minus forty marks may be altogether decisive. That 
this is the case may be seen from a consideration of 
results in recent years. . . . This element of chance 
may actually operate in the same way as if a candidate's 
fate were being decided by the tossing of a coin or the 
throw of a dice." ^ 

A more serious reflection on the system emerges 
from the investigation undertaken by the International 
Institute Examinations Enquiry.® This body estab- 
hshed a replica of the Civil Service viva voce examina- 
tion. It oflered prizes of £100 as the inducement to the 
usual type of candidate to submit himself under the 
same conditions and before the same interviewers for 
the viva. In order to secure a control, the candidates 
appeared before two different boards of interview, and 
besides a record of the mark awarded by the board 
after consultation being made, each examiner on each 
board made his own mark before the consultation. 
For the same candidates, but by the different boards, 
differences of as many as 92 and 70 marks were shown 
in extreme cases. The average difference was 37 marks. 
" These extreme differences . . » amounting to 20 to 
30 marks out of 100, and the average difference of about 
12 marks out of 100, point to the unreliability of the 
interview test, and indicate the great influence that 
this test might have in the final placing of a candidate 
in a Civil Service examination . . . we must conclude 
that the different influences of the Boards have been 
sufficient in this case to mask tl)e common influence of 
the same set of candidates." This was further borne 
out by comparison of the marks awarded by individual 
examiners, which varied very much, but less so than 
the common results obtained by the boards as such. 

^ PvhHc AdministraHon, April 1930, 231^ 

* Exmminatum of Exmminaiums, Macmillan, 
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One candidate put first by a board was put thirteenth 
by the other, another put seventh by the first board 
was put eleventh by the second, and so on. These 
results show definitely that the evidence on which the 
examiners could judge the candidate was different in 
the two cases, that is, that the two interviews were so 
differently conducted that we might almost suppose 
different candidates to have been examined." 

This nebulousness of result is not difficult to explain. 
There is a great difference between the private business 
interview and the Civil Service viva. In the former, the 
employer knows in great detail, and from reality, the 
nature of the actual job to be filled, and capacity to fill 
it is preferred to adventitious qualities which may be 
engaging but unprofitable. The Civil Service Board of 
Interview do not know the exact nature of the situation, 
although that they should has been required in the 
case of the Colonial Service, by the inclusion of inter- 
viewers who have been to the Colonies! If anything at 
all is in their consciousness it is a very vague picture, 
indeed, and it can hardly be a kinetic one, that is, 
include the possibility of development to meet greater 
responsibilities in the years to come. They will never 
see, and certainly will not lose money by, a mistake, 
and so they are more likely to be influenced by super- 
ficial characteristics. A " nice " boy, with engaging 
manners and a pleasant accent, has a greater chance of 
having his relevant qualities assessed excessively than 
the rough diamond lias of securing arithmetical 
justice. 

Certainly the evidence before the Tomlin Commission 
destroyed any possible belief in the accuracy of the 
present interview. On the whole, that evidence would 
lead to these conclusions. All desire an interview as 
a necessary adjunct to a written examination, on 
the ground that there are qualities of character and 
behaviour essential in personad intercourse, in the giving 
and receipt of commands and advice, which may not 
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be tested by written examinations, and which can only 
be revealed by personal interview. All desired that the 
viva should be a really probing test of serviceability 
and not of personal or class qualities. Many were afraid 
of the possibility of a charge of political unfairness if 
the test were made into a preliminary eliminating test, 
designed to admit and exclude altogether from the 
examination. All recognised the possibility of Serious 
error m the test of the interview, and some admit that 
mis'takes have been made. In spite of this dubious 
applause, the, Tomlin Report (pp. 69-71) expresses its 
general satisfaction with it, avers that the choice of the 
interviewers needs great care, exonerates the interview 
from the charge of class prejudice — and passes on! 

If we really care about the efficiency of the Civil 
Service as an instrument of government, rather than 
as a heaven-sent opportunity to find careers for our 
brilliant students, these principles sliould be adopted. 
The interview should last at least an half an hour on 
each of two separate occasions. It should be almost 
entirely devoted to a discussion ranging over the 
academic interests of the candidate as shown in his 
examination syllabus, and a short verbal report could 
be required on such a subject, the scope of which would 
be announced at the interview. As now, the interview 
should be a supplementary tesf and not a decisive 
selective test. The interviewing board should include 
a business administrator and a university administra- 
tor. The interview should come after, and not before 
the written examination, and if this means some 
inconvenience to candidates and examiners, then they 
must remember that they are, helping to select the 
government of a great State, and a little inconvenience 
is not to be weighed against such a public duty. The 
tutors' reports should not be consulted until the inter- 
view stage has been concluded and marked. More 
weight might be justihably accorded such reports if 
the reporting tutors from various colleges and*’ 
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universities met to determine a common policy of self- 
restraint in hymning their students' virtues. Finally, 
since the arbitrary will still prevails it ought to be 
limited by the reduction of the interview marks maxi- 
mum from 300 to 150. 

It is deplorable, and utterly amazing, to find that 
on the recent revision of marks^ of the various subjects 
of the written examination, the Civil Service Com- 
missioners not only missed the opportunity to make 
this reduction in the weight of the interview, but for 
some unannounced reason actually increased it! For 
the various subjects the maximum was reduced to 700 ; 
to this is added 100 for an Essay, 100 for English, and 
100 for Present-Day Knowledge, and 300 for the viva. 

The viva used to be 300 out of 1,800 ; it is now 300 
out of 1,300. The results of three or four years' work, 
culminating in and tested by the written examination, 
are to be more than ever the sport of an interview con- 
ducted as we have explained! This reflection is not 
brightened by the changed formula for the viva. “ The 
object of the interview is to enable the Board to assess 
his suitability for each of the Services for which he is 
entered, and in framing their assessment the Board will 
attach particular importance to his intelligence and 
alertness, his vigour and strength of character, and his 
potential qualities of leadership," grateful as we must 
be for the recognition of the need for defining the job 
and the qualities in this way. The important terms in 
the definition do show an advance, in that it is now 
recognised that the Board is searching administrators, 
that is to say, for men and women, who can not only 
think and argue and write, but also devise, act and lead. 

The reforms proposed in the method of recruitment 
of the Administrative Grade will cost money and con- 
venience. But the bare cost ought not to be an obstacle. 
The criterion is the relationship between that cost and 

^ Cf. Regulations for Admisrion, 1937. Civil Servic* CommUsum, 
Buriiagton House, W. 
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the improvement in the quality and dynamic force of 
that body of civil servants upon whom, more than any 
other, the welfare of the State depends, particularly 
as the State increases its activity. 

Since the war a happy policy of promotion from the 
subordinate classes of the Service into the Administra- 
tive Class has been pursued. The Reorganisation Com- 
mittee recommended this, saying, “ Our view is that 
the class should be open to all men and women already 
employed in the Service who show early proof of real 
ability and promise of being able to discharge, in course 
of time, higher administrative functions. In order to 
meet such cases, we recommend that a Central Authority 
should be established to investigate and decide on the 
qualifications of candidates recommended by the 
Heads of their respective Departments, and that it 
should be an instruction to Heads of Departments to 
submit to this Authority from time to time the names 
of young men and women having, in their judgment, 
the necessary qualifications for admission to the 
Administrative Class." 

Sir Arthur Flynn, himself promoted to one of the 
highest posts, has said : " Many years ago I confidently 
estimated that half the upper posts could be satisfac- 
torily filled by promotion from the ranks. After going 
through my career, my less confident estimate was 
‘ considerably more than half,' but that the half 
could not be exceeded without a risk of finding too few 
men equal to the topmost ranks." ^ As we have already 
remarked, the inequalities of wealth in our Society 
virtually doom much native talent to inferior work, 
but art&dally keep open the w^y for inferior minds to 
superior responsibihties and emoluments. Some recent 
writers on the Foreign Ofi&ce feel uncomfortable about 
the good material which has to remain in the subordin- 
ate ranks. 

Between 1923 and 1955 inclusive, the appaintments 

^ Tk9 ProbUmi of ik» Cioil Sortnet, 193S. 
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to the Administrative Class were 82 by promotions 
and 278 by competition, and some of the entrants 
were cases of competition of people already in the 
Service. This is an encouragement to the Executive 
and Clerical Classes, although the chances of such 
promotion are still very small compared with the many 
thousands in those classes, and it is a stimulus, by 
rivalry, to those who enter from the universities. 

The Foreign and Diplomatic Service 

This branch is of such importance that it deserves 
some extra attention. 

The Foreign and Diplomatic Service represents this 
country abroad, conducts negotiations with other 
countries, and is responsible for informing the Foreign 
Secretary about the character and opinion and the 
political ambitions of other countries The principal 
qualifications evidently are a very high intellectual 
capacity combined with sound judgment of personal 
and social situations, a knowledge of languages, a 
catholicity of social origin in order to secure public 
confidence for them in their own country, and to make 
it possible to fit the particular milieu of particular 
countries. 

Yet it is here that aristocratic and upper class 
domination of government was challenged last, and 
affected least, though at present there exists a regime 
capable of easy conversion into a service appropriate 
to our times. Until j88o the Diplomatic Service was 
recruited by a merely qualifying test ” ; otherwise 
there was no limit to "“the patronage of the Foreign 
Secretary. In 1880 a system of limited competition 
was introduced, and it operated imtil 1919. Candidates 
could not sit for the examination unless they were 
“ known to the Secretary of State " or were recom- 
mended to him by men of standing and position on 
whose judgment he could rely and who themselves 
knew the candidate personally.’* The next stage was 
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acceptance by a Board of Selection. And finally, a 
conition of nomination was the possession by the 
candidates of a private income of not less than £^400 a 
year. It is true that the Board did not require indubi- 
table proof that the money was actually possessed, and 
so persons otherwise suitable for the Service were 
admitted. But the whole system favoured, and was 
deliberately designed to favour, a special social class. 
The Macdonnell Commission of 1912 was not satisfied 
that the Service was organised or recruited to the 
national advantage. This judgment applied to the 
personnel of the Foreign Office, also, although that had 
begun the practice of " limited “ competition in 1857. 
There was hardly any transfer from one service to the 
other, so that the experience of diplomatic servants 
abroad had no direct vivifying influence on the spirit 
and policies of the home service. Those abroad were 
paid very little, and began their service without pay 
at all. The Macdonnell Commission recommended the 
extinction of some of these traditional abuses. It 
maintained the emphasis on foreign languages, but 
substituted the syllabus of the Administrative Class 
examination for the subjects and standard hitherto 
required by the Foreign Office. The stage of being 
known or recommended to the Foreign Secretary was 
to be abolished. The requirement of an income of 
jf40o was to be discarded, and adequate salaries 
provided. 

Consequently, the system of recruitment is as foUows- 
Candidates appear before a Board of Selection which 
selects those who possess suitable qualifications for 
entry into the Foreign Office or Diplomatic Service." 
Only these may compete at the examination. This may 
be taken between the ages of 21 and 25, The subjects 
are practically the same as those for the Administrative 
Cla^, but the maximum is 2,000 marks, with especially 
lugh marks for French, German and Russian, and while 
in the Home Civil Service the viva marks are 300 out 
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of a total of 1,300, in this examination they are 400. 
Candidates are compelled to take Modem European 
History, and either General Economics or Elementary 
Economics, and French and German. In the former 
subject they are expected to reach a high standard of 
qualification. In the two languages there are difiicult 
conversational tests. It must therefore be realised that 
two languages can bring a maximum of 500 marks, 
the viva 400, the generd subjects 300, History 200, 
Economics 200, and yet one must still be proficient in 
one or other of the university schools to make up the 
total. 

Thus there is no “ op)en competition in this branch 
of the Civil Service. It is true that anybody of the right 
age may appear before the Board. Yet the numb^s 
who do are in fact small, and small because as those 
who served in the Foreign Office admit and (for a 
variety of reasons) sometimes deplore, potential candi- 
dates believe that they would be excluded, if not directly 
then indirectly, on class groimds. The Board is com- 
posed of high officials of the Foreign Office, one repre- 
sentative of the Civil Service Commission and one of 
the Defence Services* or Members of Parliament of the 
various parties. 

The misgivings of potential candidates seem to be 
justified, however sincerely the Board acts, for a glance 
at the statistical analysis made by Mr. Nightingale^up 
to the year 1929, and continued by my own researched, 
is enough to iow that the Service is the preserve of the 
aristocracy and the highly paid professional classes. 
From 1851 to 1929, 53 per cent, of those in the Service 
belonged to the aristocrac3r*Or the gentry. Twexfty-two 
per cent, were sons of professional men, only 4 per jpcnt. 
came from business families, 17 per cent, were sons of 
those already in the Civil Service, whether Foreign or 
Home. As to their education, all came from the greater 

^ The Personnsl of the Foreign and Dipiomadlf SsrvieOt Fabian 
Society Tract. 
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or lesser public schools, a small percentage being 
privately educated, and over half of all of them came 
from the eleven most exclusive public schools. One 
third of all of them emanated from Eton. Ninety per 
cent, of those having a higher education went to 
Oxford or Cambridge, three people went to Edinburgh 
and seven to Irish universities. The English universi- 
ties are otherwise unrepresented, whether London or 
provincial. But only about one-half of all the entrants 
had a university education at all. This is because until 
1919 the examination placed the greatest emphasis on 
languages, while the other subjects were make-weights, 
and the former could be learned best in foreign pensions, 
and the latter at a crammer's rooms. The changes of 
1919 have as yet made no difference to the choice of 
people with a public school origin : one-third still come 
from Eton and Harrow and the rest mainly from the 
great public schools, and few, if any, from others. In 
the matter of university education, however, the reform 
of 1919 has had a remarkable effect. Whereas, before 
1919, more than 50 per cent, had no university educa- 
tion, since then only one in thirty-one to 1929, and 
two (Etonians) in fifty since then, have not been to a 
university. Naturally (how extraordinary it is in the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century in democratic 
England to say " naturally without the slightest 
hitch or bitterness!), naturally, the universities are 
without exception worth mention, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

The Foreign and Diplomatic Service, then, is selected, 
tluough the operation of the Board of Selection, and the 
^iva from the few thousand families at the fine point 
of the long apex of the En glMi income pyramid. 

The question is whether this matters. It certainly 
matters to those who are patriotic and able and desirous 
of entering tihe Service. Only if the welfare of the 
country depended in the most marked degree upon the 
peculiarities of this method of recruitment could there be 
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any justification for denying to fellow-citizens the satis- 
faction of a career open to the talents in a Department 
comprising some 200 civil posts in the Administrative 
Class, amply paid, and with prospects of interesting 
and enjoyable work. But it is at least probable that 
the welfare of the country does not depend in a special 
degree upon these peculiarities. The value of a 
Foreign and Diplomatic Service stands somewhere 
between the almightiness of persuasion and argument 
and concessions obtained simply by the appropriate 
expression in a pair of beaux yeux, and purely auto- 
matic registration of a national power so overwhelm- 
ing that whatever a Foreign Secretary should choose 
to demand from another country would be surrendered 
regardless of the method of approach. Diplomatic 
relations depend on an equilibrium of material and 
spiritual forces ; stupidity, ignorance, moral weakness, 
can dissipate all the strength usually deriving from the 
former, while ability to make friends, mori stature, 
inspiriting vision, may increase the weight of one's own 
material power or diminish the effect of a potential 
opponent's. Much, therefore, must, and does, depend 
on the men who represent their country abroad, who 
convert the cold intellectual perception of its power into 
a dynamic entity called “ prestige," and who can 
apprehend and transmit home the moral impact of the 
country to which they are accredited. And I think 
especi^y of the younger men who do the everyday 
work, besides preparing for the greater tasks of ambassa- 
dorship later on. (The Service often looks outside the 
Department altogether for its ambassadors. That ought 
not to be necessary.) 

Given, then, that the Service is not merely instru- 
mental, but is creative, its present mode of recruitment 
must be regarded as decidedly imperfect. It is not 
enough to make good physique an unconditional 
qualification, because, as the Regulations say, officers 
may be called upon at a moment’s notice to serve in 
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any climate. The mind and character which can serve 
in any mental climate usefully are infinitely more 
important. There may have been something to say for 
recruitment from a social caste before the war. The 
policy of the balance of power between national States 
which weje still dressed in all the trappings of gilded 
monarchy, and were politically and socially far from 
democratic, may have required the scions of a caste 
to represent this country. Perhaps the most ruthless 
bargainers for their own country are the upper classes — 
for the more they yield of their country's, the more of 
their own they may yield. But that era is over. The 
world is in flux, and there are statesmen who mean 
to keep it in flux, even by the calculated policy of 
wholesale killing. It is a vastly different world, and it 
is one that needs understanding, in its ideals and its 
economics ; and it requires assessment through a highly 
equipped historical sense. It is a world, also, where 
novel adjustments of long-possessed privileges and 
sustained grudges must come about. It is one in which 
the working masses, with liberal ideals, looking to 
equality and fraternity, are about to come of age 
politically. We need the knowledge of these conditions, 
within nations and between nations, as they develop. 
There can be no reliance on the intelligence, shrewdness 
and powers of observation, of a few from the highest 
social groups only. They are themselves, and cannot 
possibly be a mirror of ail England, And, therefore, 
this method of “ limited competition " is ai bitrary, 
and not in the national interests. 

Has Russia been properly understood and treated by 
us ? There was a time when a vety high ofiicial said 
he could not bring himself to shake hands with a 
Bolshevik ! Is the Foreign Office, can it be, of republican 
sympathies ? Can it even be neutral in regard to what 
a part of the Press terms the Reds " ? Can its inteili- 

f enoe throw aside its class consciousness, and see the 
'ascist countries for what they are ? Their capacity 

B 
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in these respects is seriously to be doubted. To ask for 
the habitual neutrality of the Civil Service in the Foreign 
Office as it is now constituted, is to ask too much. The 
art of diplomacy is to provide the nation with what it 
needs without asking it to pay 1,500, 000,000 for arms. 
This the Foreign and Diplomatic Service qj our own 
day has distinctly not been able to do, and the inability 
has not been wholly in the circumstances, but in its 
handling of them. 

The lines of reform are clear. There should be open 
competition. The viva would, no doubt, take care of 
those whose personality unfitted them for their coming 
tasks. There should be a fusion of the Foreign and 
Diplomatic Service with the Consular Service,^ so that 
the time of the former should be more adequately 
filled, and the economic factor given its right import- 
ance. It would be a proper thing to guard against the in- 
trusion of a Roman Catholic point of view. There should, 
of course, be no bias of any kind in the Civil Service, and 
it goes against the grain to have to propose any ex- 
clusion on the grounds of creed ; but in the Report on 
the Gregory Case the Tribunal laid down the principle 
that a civil servant is not to “ put himself in a position 
where his duty and his interests conflict,*' and though 
they were then concerned with financial transactions, 
the principle stands good about any cause of dereliction 
from single-minded duty. It is a fact that the higher 
branches of the Foreign Service are of no little influence 
in the determination of policy, if only because the 
Cabinet and the Foreign Swetary are peculiarly 
dependent for information on the specialists. Will a 
Catholic mind be entirely unbiased in its assessment 

* The Consular Service is a separate service under the Foreign 
Office aa employer, but under the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Foreign Office-cum-Board of Trade) for general commercial policy. 
Recnu^ent is almost identicai to the Foreign and Diplomatic 
Service, eroepUng that only one lai^age, French, is compnlaoi^. 
In 1936, of thirteen successful candidates eleven were from pnbw 
schools and six from Oxford and five from Cambridge. 
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of information about a Catholic country ? But England 
is not a Catholic country, nor does it pursue the 
traditional domestic policy of the Catholic Church in 
political organisation, purpose and method. Further, 
great care ^ould be taken to exclude from the highest 
posts relatives by blood or marriage. It is urgent to 
have as many entirely independent sources of informa- 
tion and opinion. Finally, in spite of the Cabinet 
decision of April 1936 ^ not to admit women to the 
Diplomatic Service, on the grounds that they would be 
repugnant to the habits and customs of many countries, 
there is everything to be said for admission either for 
an experimental period or for good. It is difficult to 
believe that the Baldwin Cabinet's decision was based 
on anything else but prejudice, the inveterate prejudice 
which kept women typi^s out of the Foreign Office for 
longer than anywhere else, and which maintains the 
social exclusiveness of the Service at present. 

The Indian Civil Service 

The Indian Civil Service comprises about 1,050 
persons, excluding Burma. Their task is remarkably 
intricate and important, and, in most cases, of a charac- 
ter much different from that of the Home Civil Service. 
They do more than administer, they actually govern, 
the lives and destinies^ of 300,000,000 souls. They 
constitute a carefully selected and an almost unlimited 
oligarchy. They supply the Indian Provinces with 
Governors, with the equivalent of Ministers of State, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, and many judges from 
the inferior courts up to the High Court. Then there 
are the local Commissioners and' Magistrates who act 
rather like the prefects in Continental countries, 
exercising a tutelage over the work of the police, 
public health, education, irrigation and the many other 
departments of government. So also m the Central 

*C 1 Documemis on Admission of Womtn to $hs DiplomsUc omd 
Consntmr Soroiess, Cmd. 5166, 1936. 
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Government, there is a constellation of civil servants 
in full government control, for hitherto the system of 
election has not provided India with Ministers. If one 
can imagine the work of a Minister and a Permanent 
Official combined in the function of one person, that 
would represent fairly well the position of Indian civil 
servants, although, of course, the importance of their 
governmental activity varies with their status. 

Remuneration and promotion are naturally far 
superior to the Home Civil Service. The commencing 
salary is £540 a year, and a salary of £ 1,300 is attained 
in seven or eight years. It then rises by annual incre- 
ments of £90 to £2,385. At this point, or at the comple- 
tion of 21 years' service, retirement is permissible with 
an annuity of £1,000. Those who continue service may 
go on until the age of 60, with every prospect of rising 
to exceedingly high positions. There is yet another 
alternative : early retirement on a pension according 
to the length of service. There is a generous measure 
of annual leave. 

Yet, recently, heroic measures have been required to 
attract sufficient recruits, and it is far too early to say 
whether the remedies applied will, as before the war, 
bring in the quality necessary for the welfare of the 
Indian people. Until 1936, the system of recruitment 
was competitive, based on the examination for the 
Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service. Since 
1924, this had been held in London and Delhi. The 
London competition was open to all, whereas only 
those resident in India were allowed to compete in 
Delhi. As part of the progress towards Indian self- 
government, Indians had been given the assurance of 
appointment in the ratio of one Indian to one non- 
Indian. To ensure this, the number of vacancies 
available for the Delhi competition was determiiied by 
deducting the number of Indians recruited in London 
from the number of £urop>eans. This ^tem broke 
down, for Indian students thronged to London, and 
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simultaneously the number of non-Indian candidates 
diminished disastrously. Between 1929 and 1933 there 
were only 98 suitable non-Indian candidates compared 
with 174 required. The Delhi examination, the residue, 
therefore became aP farce. 

The reasons for this unfortunate decline, not only 
in numbers, for the quality degenerated also, are only 
too obvious. Since the war, the outlook for British 
rule in India has been uncertain and unpromising. 
Frequent political upheavals dispelled the old paternal 
traditions of government (and it must be admitted that 
filial respect was not always gladly given), and the pro- 
consular prestige which had engendered a sense of 
devoted service in the officials began to fade. The 
Service lost many of the old type by retirement, who, 
in England loudly lamented past times, and kept young 
men away from the Service by crying, Ichabod ! Since 
1929, in particular, the threat of the complete Indianisa- 
tion of the Government has constantly hovered in the 
air, as Royal Commissions and Round Table Conferences 
loudly hammered out the New Constitution. 

Further, the London examination was far the more 
attractive to the Indians, for in Delhi, the principle of 
free competition was modified, to secure representation 
for certain communal minorities, while successful 
candidates were compelled to spend two years of proba- 
tion in the British Isles, instead of one only, like their 
friends who took the London examination. Difficulties 
were aggravated when the Colonial Service, reorganised 
in 1931, absorbed many Englishmen who would have 
been very suitable for India. 

Faced with these difficulties, the India Office, acting 
on a report of a Departmental Committee, dianged the 
system of recruitment. The number of Inffian appoint- 
ments in London is strictly limited. Candidates must 
be resident for two academic years in the United 
Kingdom, and possess an honours degree of a British 
univeimty (the^ provisions come folly into force in 
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1939). At the same time, if the number of Europeans 
who succeed in attaining a minimum standard in the 
examination held in London falls below the require- 
ments, the Secretary of State appoints to the vacancies 
without a competitive examination suitable holders of 
good honours degrees at an approved university. Any 
Indian deficiency is made up by increasing the number 
of vacancies for the Delhi examination. Ilie probation 
period of those appointed from Delhi is reduced to one 
year. The higher age limit of candidates is uniformly 

24. 

The results of this change, as observed in 1936, were 
as hoped for : the contraction of the flow of British 
candidates was reversed. In the year 1936, 145 
Europeans and 248 Indians presented themselves for 
the London examination, while no less than 264 honours 
graduates applied for selection. The change was the 
inevitable consequence of having to maintain, in 
changing circumstances, the constant fifty to fifty ratio 
between Indians and Europeans in the Service. It is 
not improper to set aside written competitive tests to 
meet an emergency, provided the substitute is adminis- 
tered with rigorous sincerity. Whether the men chosen 
imder this system prove to be as good as those recruited 
in the past — ^we should of course strive for even 
better— only the next twenty years* experience can 
tell. 

The Colonial Civil Service 

The British Colonial Empire includes over 50,000,000 
subjects in no less than fifty different governments, in 
societies widely divergent in economic, political and 
cultural development. Some areas are partly self- 
governing, and others are wholly under the rule of 
British officials. One cazmot, thoefore, speak of the 
Colonial Civil Service as a unit in the sense of the 
Home, or even of the Indian, Civil Service. 

In recent years the demand for an adequate su^qily of 
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capable officials to administer the growing services of 
the various colonial governments has increased in 
urgency. The forces of the Industrial Revolution are 
gradually but irresistibly permeating the colonies, 
upsetting old customs, and creating new problems which 
the natives themselves are as incapable of solving as 
they are of preventing their emergence. Between 1909 
and 1929, the total staffs of the colonial governments 
rose from 93,280 to 220,770, including those recruited 
in the territories concerned. Every year, normally, 
over 1,000 British recruits join the Colonial Service. 

The methods of recruitment are four. There is com- 
petitive examination under the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. This applies only to a very few territories, of 
wliich Ceylon is the most important. Secondly, a 
governor of the colony is free to appoint whom he 
pleases to offices the initial salary of which is below 
^200 ; and those between £200 and £400 need the con- 
sent of the Secretary of State, which is rarely withheld. 
Thirdly, there is selection by the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. This is used for appointments of a technical 
character, mainly on a temporary basis. 

The fourth, and most impiortant, method of appoint- 
ment was reorganised in 1931 on the basis of recom- 
mendations made by the Committee on Recruitment for 
the Colonial Service, presided over by Sir Warren 
Fisher. Up to 1931, permanent and pensionable 
administrative posts were filled by the Private Secre- 
tary (Appointments) to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with advice and assistance from the 
specialist Advisers at the Colonial Office, from men of 
eminence in the various professions, and from senior 
colonial officials who may be on leave or recently 
retired."^ The Secretary of State then gave his formal 
approvaL Other Government Departments assisted by 
recommending appointments in their particular spheres 

* Report. CommUttM on Appoinimoni in tko Colomini Ofics md 

CohnM SirvicM* Cmd. 3554* 
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of activity (for example, the Post Office for post and 
telegraph personnel). 

The Committee paid a warm tribute to the work of 
the official, who for many years had been the private 
secretary concerned with appointments. But it felt 
that a system of plain patronage could not theoretically 
be defended, for there was no institutional guarantee 
that future Appointment Secretaries would fulfil their 
task so unobjectionably. They recommended that the 
existing arrangements be replaced by a system of 
recruitment at once more authoritative and more 
independent. They were unable to recommend that it 
should be written competitive examination. They con- 
sidered this clearly unsuitable for a variety of reasons, 
which we shall make plain later. They recommended that 
the Appointments &anch be made a normal part of 
the Personnel Division of the Colonial Office. This 
would be responsible for liaison with sources of recruit- 
ment and the preliminary sifting of candidates, and 
submitting a short list for final selection to an indepen- 
dent board. The final selection is now made, therefore 
(as they recommended) by the Colonial Service Appoint- 
ments Board, consisting of three persons nominated by 
the Civil Service Commission, of whom one must have 
had recent practical experience in the Colonial Service. 
The appointments of these selections are then made on 
the authority of the Secretary of State. In order to 
secure the semblance of a united Service with a charac- 
teristic common ethos, steps were taken in 1932 to 
secure more uniformity in salary scales and Service 
conditions, and better prospects of transfer of higher 
grade servants from one colony to another. A special 
Promotions Board presided over by the Permanent 
Under-Secretary or his deputy, and calling in Heads of 
Departments or specialist advisers as occasion demands, 
desds with this work. 

Ihe system of competitive interview was preferred to 
written competition, because of the view taken of the 
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qualities required in colonial administrators. The Fisher 
Committee said, The special needs are a liberal 
education, a just and flexible mind, common sense and 
a high character, and there is no calculus by which 
these endowments can be accurately assessed." With- 
out any intention of insult, it may be observed that no 
demand is made for extraordinary qualities of brain. 
Nor does it seem wise to reject altogether a written 
examination, which with proper safeguards, is some 
calculus, for personal appreciation, which must surely 
throw overboard practically every element of accurate 
measurement. The figures show an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in the non-technical grades of the Service 
of graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. Thus the 
figures for 1929 are, Oxford 173, Cambridge 168, and 
all other universities 91. For the expert and specialised 
posts there is a much more even distribution. 

The Committee defended this tendency to recruit 
colonial administrators from the older seats of learning 
thus : " though the high colonial officials would not 
claim that the qualities they regard as essential in an 
administrative officer, namely vision, high ideals of 
service, fearless devotion to duty bom of a sense of 
responsibility, tolerance, and above all the team spirit 
are a monopoly of the products of the public schools and 
Oxford and Cambridge, they undoubtedly believe that 
the administrative recmits drawn from these sources 
are more certain to possess them than those drawn from 
schools and universities about which they know little." 
Once again, it will be seen that no conspicuous mention 
is made of intellect. Nor does the hoity-toity remark 
about " schools and universities about which they know 
little " really exempt a Committee of enquiry from the 
duty of repairing their ignorance. And finally, the 
argument of the Committee, that of thirty-five success- 
ful Europeans at the Indian Civil Service Examination 
of 1929, twenty-seven were drawn from Oxford and 
Cambridge, possesses little validity , for this proportion of 
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successes is also largely due to the social structure of the 
country, which is equally a cause of the members of the 
Committee not knowing anything about the lesser 
schools beyond the pale. 


APPENDIX 

Administrative Class Examination 

The examination for the Administrative Class includes 
the following subjects. The numerical value is shown 
against each subject. 

Section A. — Candidates are to take up all the subjects in 
this section. 

1. Essay loo 3. Present Day ... 100 

2. English 100 4. Viva Voce 300 

Section B. — Optional Subjects. — Candidates are allowed 
to take up subjects in this section up to a total of 700 marks. 


History 


5. British History, Period 

1 ... ... ... 200 

6. British History, Period 

2 200 


7. European History, 

Penod I or Period 2 200 

8. European History, 

Pencxi 3 200 


Law, Philosophy, Politics and Economics 


9. Private Law, Part i ... 200 

10. Private Law, Part 2 ... 200 

11. J^urispnidence ... 100 

12. Constitutional Law ... 100 

13. Roman Law 200 

14. International Law ... 100 

15. Metaphysics, Paper i 100 

16. Metaphysics, Paper 2 100 

17. Metaphysics, Paper 3 xoo 

18. Moral Philosophy, Paper 

X xoo 

19. Moral Philoeophy, Paper 

2 100 

20. Logic 100 


21. Psychology xoo 

22. Experimental Psycho- 

logy 100 

23. Political Theory ... xoo 

24. Political Qtgamsation xoo 

25. International Relations 100 

26. General Economics ... 200 
27 Industry and Trade ... 100 

28. Modey, Banldag, and 

Exchmige 100 

29. Pahlic Finance ... 100 

30. Social Eeonomks ... 100 

31. Economic History ... xoo 

32. Economic Statistics ... xoo 
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MaiAdmaltcs and Science 

33 Lower Pure Mathe- 44. Higher Geology ... 300 

matics ... ... 200 45 Lower Physiology ... 200 

34. Lower Applied Mathe- 46 Higher Physiology ... 300 

matics ... ... 200 47. Lower Zoology ... aoo 


35. Higher Mathemat^s 

300 

48. Higher Zoology 

300 

36 Astronomy 

200 

49 Engineering 

400 

37. Lower Chemistry 

200 

50 Cieography 

400 

38. Higher Chemistry 

300 

51. General Anthropology 

100 

39 Lower Physics 

200 

52 Special Anthropolt^fy, 


40 Higher Physics 

300 

consisting of either 


41. Lower Botany 

200 

Social Anthropology 


42 Higher Botany 

300 

or Physical Anthro- 


43 Lower Geology 

200 

pology 

100 


Languages and Ctviltsaiions 

53 Old and Middle English 100 69. French Literature ... 100 

54. English Literature, 70. German Language ... 200 

Period I ... 200 71. Carman History ... 100 

55. English Literature. 72 German Literature ... 100 

Period 2 ... 200 73 Spanish or Italian 

56. Welsh Civilisation ... 200 Language ... ... 200 

57. Greek Translation ... 100 74. Spanish or Italian 

58 Greek Composition . . 100 History ... 100 

59. Greek History . . 100 75. Spanish or Italian 

(K) Greek Literature ... 100 Literature ... xoo 

0i Latin Translation ... 100 76. Russian Language ... 200 

62. Latin Composition ... 100 77. Russian History ... 100 

63. Roman History ... 100 78. Russian Literature ... 100 

64. Latin Literature 100 79. Arabic Language ... 200 

65 Classical Archaeology. 80 Arabic History ... 100 

Paper z ... ... 100 81. Arabic Literature ... 100 

66. Classical Archaeology, 82. Persian Language ... 200 

Paper 2 ... ... 100 83. Persian History ... too 

67. French Language ... 200 84. Persian Literature ... 100 

68. French History . . . too 



Chapter V 


REMUNERATION. PROMOTION. REDRESS OF 
GRIEVANCES, DISCIPLINE 

In a capitalistic economy, the price of labour, like the 
price of everything else, automatically regulates itself 
by the free play of supply and demand. Ethical stan- 
dards are not centrally determined, any more than 
supply and demand are, to be imposed from above on 
the spontaneous movements of labour and investment. 
At the other end of the scale is Soviet Communism, 
which has retreated, if it ever fully accepted, from the 
ethical standard of “ From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his need,** but still controls labour 
to an extent which makes almost everybody a civil 
servant. Only an ethical standard can be predominant 
there, though within it comparisons of quantity and 
quality, and therefore differentiation of reward, can be 
and are made between man and man and group and 
group. But in the wide categories the set of values 
specified by the planners is the deciding factor. At 
the minimum, it contrives that the gap between the 
lowest salary and the highest shall be smaller than in 
the capitalist countries, and that the lowest shall be 
establi^ed at a decent ’* minimum. The Civil Ser- 
vices of capitalist countries are not entirely moored to 
the price-system, and as their proportion to the total 
gainfully-employed population increases, they cannot 
but encounter the land of problem already met in the 
Russian economy. 

I'he principles of remuneration in the British Civil 
Service have been evolved piecemeal, by different 

1*4 
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agencies.^ But the Treasury has co-ordinated and 
implemented the resolutions of Parliament, the various 
Commissions and Committees on the Civil Service, and 
in the last ten years the judgments of the Industrial 
Court. 

Fair Relativity 

In 1910 opposition to the alleged harshness of the 
Treasm*y came to a head in a famous resolution of the 
House of Commons. It was directly applicable only to 
Government contractors, but the Government accepted 
the principle for its own staffs. The resolution ran : 

“ The Contractor shall, under the penalty of a fine or 
otherwise pay rates of wages and observe hours of labour 
not less favourable than those commonly recognised by 
employers and trade societies (or in the absence of such 
recognised wages and hours, those which in practice 
prevail amongst good employers) in the trade in the 
district where the work is carried out. Where there are 
no such wages and hours recognised or prevailing in the 
district, those recognised or prevailing in the nearest 
district in which the general industrial circumstances are 
similar shall be adopted. Further, the conditions of 
emplo3nnent generally accepted in the district in the trade 
concerned shall be taken into account in considering how 
far the terms of the fair wages clauses are being observed. 
The contractor shall be prohibited from transferring or 
assigning, directly or indirectly, to any person or persons 
whatever, any |X)rtion of his contract without the written 
permission of the Department. Sub-letting, other than 
that which may be customary in the trade concerned, 
shall be prohibited. The contractor shall be responsible 
for the ooservance of the fair wages clauses by the sub- 
contractor." 

This is known as the Fair Wages principle, or Fair 
Relativity, meaning relativity to comparable outside 
employment. In oAer words, the Treasury seeks for a 

> The actual acalea of aalSry for the Treaiury Claumet are given in 
Appendix, p. 249. 
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standard of reasonable pay in the practice of private 
industry. This comparison has been applied only as 
nearly as possible, for it is clear that only rarely is there 
an exact identity between work inside and outside the 
Service ; only, for example, where there is a concrete 
and quantitatively measurable product such as letter- 
addressing, stamping and filing, typewriting, envelope- 
addressing. When the Clerical and Executive aind 
Administrative classes are reached, and in many other 
places, the responsibility or the procedure b^omes 
peculiar, as, for example scrutinising passports, inspect- 
ing a school, checking the counterfoils in a theatre- 
ticket book for Entertainments Tax, the custody of 
stamps, or the handling of registered letters, the prin- 
ciple of analogy breaks down, and indefiniteness, 
either above or below the true level, creeps in. Better 
still, what is true cannot be discovered with unmis- 
takable clarity. 

In spite of the pressure of labour organisations, the 
only forces able to cause the Treasury to revise its 
application of its own alleged wish to get services for 
the public at the cheapest possible rate, Treasury, Post 
Office, Admiralty and War Office, persisted imtil recent 
years in offering pay which, in the social conditions 
obtaining, was lower than that prevailing in compar- 
able employments — though, of course, hundreds of 
thousands in outside industry were altogether unpaid 
because altogether unemployed. Inside the Post Office, 
the Hobhouse Committee of 1907, and the Holt Com- 
mittee of 1913, found that rates were fixed by reference 
to the cost of living, the rates of pay in particular dis- 
tricts, the amount “ necessary ** to attract the workers, 
the nature of the work, the responsibility and trust 
involved, and Christmas boxes. Within these main 
lines, different jobs were paid according to volume of 
work, ^uch as night-attendance and intensity of effort 
over a number of hours. This, of course, cut loose from 
the Fair Relativity principle, and the cost-of-living 
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principle, and caused much unrest, particularly as the 
Post Office was zealous in the introduction of methods of 
increasing the speed of the work. How impossible such 
criteria are in the higher classes of Service can be 
imagined, and the^acdonnell Commission, while laying 
down no comprehensive doctrine on the subject, 
treated of the particular classes by reference to the 
ability of the official, the difficulty of the work, the cost 
of production (education and upbringing) of the em- 
ployee, and the prestige of public employment. It also 
referred to the Model Employer theory of remuneration, 
meaning apparently that the Treasury should not follow 
the conditions of outside employment exactly, but 
should set a higher standard. 

The Anderson Committee 

The most comprehensive analysis of the principles of 
remimeration is that made by the Anderson Committee 
of 1923, estabhshed to enquire into the present 
standard of remuneration and other conditions of 
employment of the various classes of State Servants 
employed in the Civil Service and in the three Fighting 
Services and to make recommendations thereon.'' The 
cardinal conclusions are worth quotation and comment. 

“ Two general considerations about the pay of State 
Servants occur to us. On the one hand, the State should 
hold the scales even between its own servants and those 
through whose enterprise its servants are ^d. On the 
other hand, employees of the Crown would have a real 
^ound for comj^amt if their pay were related to wages 
in industry only in the time of low wages. If they do not 
get pay relative to the boom, they must be spared the 
full severity of the slump. The State as a model employer 
ofiers security, a pension, a dignified service ana a 
moderate wage in exchange for the excitement and 
possibilities of private employment." 

This emphasises three considerations. The mind of 
the Treasury must be fixed on the financial situation of 
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the taxpayers, who must not be overburdened in order 
to pay unduly high salaries for the work the Service does 
for them, '^en the comparison is made with the 
earnings of comparable private employment the ex- 
treme undulation is not to be followed, neither its losses 
nor its fortune-making. There are advantages which 
the State gives, such as security and a pension, and 
prestige, and these may be taken as part of the payment. 

The Committee then had to meet another principle 
proposed by those who claimed increases of salary, that 
the cost of living, the expenses of marriage, the bringing 
up of children, and the maintenance of a social position 
which the dignity of the profession imposes on civil 
servants should be met by allowances. The Com- 
mittee rejected this demand, and asserted a principle 
which is not quite the same as its first cluster. The 
employer shoiild pay what is necessary to recniit and 
retain an efficient staff." If the problem were merely to 
recruit an efficient staff, it might be done at an extremely 
small salary in times of industnal slump. It evidently 
pays, however, to offer sufficient to prevent those who 
have entered the Service from leaving it when industry 
is booming, for there is grea.t advantage in experience 
and long familiarit}^ with the work. Nor can the State 
afford to have a stream of people learning Government 
secrets and then moving off into industry where that 
information might be useful. Like ail law, the Official 
Secrets Acts are effective only when they are not under 
too great a strain. 

It is clear that the position to which the Committee 
retreated raises another question, and that is the mean- 
ing of the word efficient, and in attempting to deal with 
it, as might be expected, the Committee finds itself in a 
world full of snares. " It is always possible," it says, " to 
defend paying a higher rate on the ground that one gets 
the pick of the market." Again, " One must look to no 
other factor than worth, in comparison with private 
employment if possible." But, in order to make the 
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comparison one must know what one wants to obtain ; 
" the employer must have a clear idea not only of the 
intelligence, but of the physique and other qualities 
required of his staff. A service which is satisfied with a 
clever and well-edupated man can be staffed at a lower 
rate, not only at the beginning, but throughout life, 
than another service which requires the same educational 
attainments and in addition, better physique, force of 
character and such special gifts as tact and the power 
of command.” How difficult this is to discern and 
define in relation to specific jobs we have already seen 
in our examination of the selection of the Administra- 
tive Class. 

There is one other matter of very great importance. 
The Committee found that the ” scales of pay of these 
classes vary in each Department according to the class 
of work and the educational and professional standard 
of qualification.” In other words, pay is not related 
directly to the work done, or the actual estimated 
productivity of each civil servant ; hardly even to the 
estimated productivity of a whole grade or whole 
classes. It is related indirectly to an estimate of the 
qualifications deemed fitting for the work. Hence the 
pay is not directly and arithmetically proportional 
in relation to actual productivity. This ^enomenon 
has a serious effect on disciplinary control ; it is dis- 
cussed later. Further, all who come into the same grade 
are paid the rate for the grade, and not for the actual 
work they do. This has the effect of reducing jealousy, 
and perhaps of promoting a team spirit ; but, on the 
other hand, it gives rise to agitation for the redivision of 
grades, and to resentment that X jvho does a little less 
than Y, though the supervisor does not detect it, is 
nevertheless paid just the same. It may even tend to 
reduce the more capable and zealous to the productive 
level of the less capable and more lazy, and to make 
more furious their resentment at not being able to get 
promotion. 

1 
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We may conclude this examination of the Report of 
the Anderson Committee, by remarking that in judging 
the actual rates then (in 1923) being paid, it invariably 
started with the level of outside rates of pay and used 
this to measure their excessiveness ojf deficiency. More- 
over, as it was careful to observe, it assumed that the 
work and the numbers employed to do it were neces- 
sary. 

Before the Tomlin Commission, the Treasury repre- 
sentative, Sir Russell Scott, Controller of Establish- 
ments, formulated the criteria in application. They are 
almost identical with the principles of the Anderson 
Report. Attention, however, may be drawn to some 
factors not especially stressed before. The “ prospects 
of promotion " were evidently regarded as a factor 
without which remuneration would be higher. Similarly 
with pensions ; so that though pensions are in fact and 
law non-contributory, and, in amount and conditions of 
award not liable to action in the Law Courts against the 
Treasury’s discretion, to set them off against pay is 
inferentially to treat them as a deduction from the full 
presumed rate of payment. This is not a fair thing to 
do, unless there were instituted a proper appeal against 
the disciplinary reduction or total loss of pension. The 
Model Employer principle was defined negatively by the 
Controller of Establishments, thus . “ The Government 
sets out to be a good or, indeed, a model employer, and 
by that is meant that the Government would not pre- 
scribe terms of emplo5ment which compare unfavourably 
with those obtaining outside the Civil Service amongst 
good employers.” It is something gained no doubt 
when ” good ” employers are taken as a standard. Yet 
experience tells us that the Treasury is not capriciously 
philanthropic. It fights like the devil for every penny 
claimed, and its plea is that its business is to see that 
the public as well as the civil servants get justice. It 
claims to act on the rule laid down by the Industrial 
Court in Award 1325, May 1927 ; ” that of the 
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maintenance of a fait relativity as between their wages 
and those in outside industries as a whole/' This is a wider 
interpretation of the traditional phrase : it is not simply 
relativity between a group within the Service and its 
analogue outside,^ but with all wage-earners outside. 
Within the Service, in the case of this award, the Post 
Office, are the subsidiary tests of work done and sp>ecial 
responsibilities undertaken. 

The Industrial Court 

The Industrial Court, whose composition and range 
of authority are described later, has given decisions in 
about 240 cases. We have attempted to discover the 
principles of its decisions, as they appear in its reasoned 
awards. They may be epitomised as follows : 

1. Regard must be had to the economic hardship 
contemporaneously suffered by all outside employ- 
ment, and the civil servant cannot be given a more 
favourable position. 

2. There is a presumption in favour of a rise in pay 
if the rise does not put new burdens on taxpayers 
or ratepayers. 

3. For a rise in salary, special hardship of any kind 
must be proven in relation to comparable grades, 
employments, or localities. 

4. The net comparative disadvantages of a trade, 
e.g. its dirtiness, its noise, its detrimentadity to 
health, its excessive responsibihty, form tenable 
grounds for additions of pay. 

5. Where special and unavoidable expenditure is 
imposed by the conditions' of service, e.g. extra 
travel, lack of housing, removal expenses and 
allowances must be add^ to pay. 

6. As regards the fair wages ” principle of the 
Government, this must be taken not in the letter 
but in the spirit, and it would then imply '' a 
greater degree of stability in wage-rates tb^ is 
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usual in commercial undertakings/' and so there 
would be no immediate or exact adjustment of 
conditions inside and outside the Civil Service. 

Yet: 

7. Sometimes, although the Stat? would have to 
suffer extra burdens, even in times of distress, 
where they deemed the nature of the duties to 
require higher payment, the Court awarded it ; 

8. Sometimes it has accepted the simple demand for a 
“ higher standard of living " as the controlling 
principle ; and sometimes it has rejected this on 
the ground of " business depression.” 

9. More often there is what may be called the ” craft ” 
principle, that is, the appeal to what people 
exercising the same or a similar craft outside 
Government employmei^t are recei'\’^ing. 

10. The battle between the ” standard of living ” 
principle and ” the prosperity of the nation ” is 
well seen in Decision No. 743 (November 1922): 

** The State may have certain duties towards its employees 
which in some circumstances might properly differentiate 
it from a private employer whose action is directly 
determined by economic necessity and the state of the 
market. It would be nobody's desire to see these higher 
considerations weakened in any way. At the same time 
difficulties clearly arise if State employees of a given 
class or trade are placed in a permanently and substan- 
tially better position than that of workpeople of the same 
class outside . . . while however it may be necessary that 
a broad and general similarity between the positions of 
those inside and of those outside the Government service 
should be maintained, it does not appear to the Court 
that such a principle necessitates following faithfully and 
minutely every chan|;e of wages either upwards or down- 
wards that occurs m private employment. It is not 
unthinkable* that the conditions and circumstances 
under which productive work is carried on by the State 
^ Notice these tennsl 

* Tlie tsntativeaeis of the terms should be obs e r v ed^ 
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may be found to be consistent with a p^ter degree of 
stability in wage rates than is usual in c<»mnercial 
undert^ings/' 

The Tomlin Commission accepted the test of ** fair 
relativity ** as contained in Award 1325 quoted before. 
It admitted the impossibility of accurate comparisons 
owing to the incommensurability of the kind and quality 
of different kinds of work, but thought that “ general ** 
comparisons were possible. It insists that " Civil 
Service remuneration should reflect what may be 
described as the long term trend, both in wage levels 
and in the economic condition of the country." Once 
more the Report emphasises what has been repeatedly 
forced upon our attention, the unavoidable necessity of 
classification with pay scales related to grades, thus 
making variation above and below for groups and 
individuals with special duties above or below the 
normal for the grade. It repudiates the Model Employer 
theory on the ground of its nebulousness. It is unfortu- 
nate that the Tomlin Commission sat and reported 
during the depression years 1929 to 1931, for in its 
general colourlessness and lack of creative energy, it 
may have been insufficiently affected by its own warn- 
ing that the conditions of the Civil Service, when under 
review, should not be " too closely related to factors of 
a temporary or passing character," 

Before some general comments on the significance of 
the problem of remimeration in the Civil Service arc 
formulated, a few words must be said about the Cost- 
of-Living Bonus, Retirement, and the Pay of Women 

End of Cost-of-living Bonus 

The Cost-of-Living Bonus S3rstenl came into existence 
in July 1915 in the postal service to meet the rapid, 
ixregular rise in prices. The system was extended, as 
the abnormal conditions of the war lasted, to all posts 
under £1.500 per year. On the reenganisation of the 
Service in 1920, the system was contmued, that is. 
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there were Basic Rates, and then a Bonus based on the 
cost of living. A revision of the Bonus occurred every 
six months ; the higher the Basic Salary the less pro- 
gressively was the Bonus. The Tomlin Commission 
wisely recommended the consolidatien of salaries, and 
the discontinuance of the system of cost-of-living bonus. 
Their reasons were, tlfc imfaimess of securing to one 
class in the nation immunity from fluctuation in real 
wages ; the difflculties of wholesale half-yearly revi- 
sions without differentiation between classes and grades, 
and that, only on the fluctuating and not on the basic 
factor ; the imequal appropriateness to each Civil 
Service group, of the Index Number ; the discontent 
caused by falls in the Bonus with the fall in the Index 
Number. The consohdation was effected on the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Commission, in July 1934. 

Retirement 

Retirement from the Civil Service is of various kinds, 
each drawing with it its own financial consequences. 
We distinguish chiefly : 

(i) Compulsory retirement, which comes at the age 
of 65. This is late enough in administrative work, whidi, 
even in humble stations, requires not merely intellec- 
tual application, but nerves, patience, and ^plomatic 
force. But it is peimissible for the Head of the Depart- 
ment to propose an extension for a further period not 
exceeding five years, and the Treasury may assent if it 
is satisfied that retirement at the earlier age would be 
detrimental to the interests of the Service. The power 
to extend the period of service is wise, since a cast-iron 
rple might deprive the Service of the wisdom which in 
some pedple does accumulate with age. The Head of 
the Department may require the retirement of any 
officer at the age of 60. The most frequent event, how- 
ever, is retirement nearer 60 than 65. This, generally, is 
beneficial for the Service, for the selection is made with 
this purpose iit view, and opportunities are thereby 
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opened for the promotion of the younger staff. In order 
to meet the requirement of those posts which require a 
great deal of personal direction and active negotiation 
and at the same time do not admit of labour-saving 
routine, it might he wise to reduce the retirement age 
to 57 or 58. (2) There may be voluntary retirement, for 
reasons of permanent ill-health. (3) Retirement may be 
compulsory on the abolition of offtce or the improve- 
ment of the organisation of the Department. (4) There 
may be compulsory retirement on account of inability 
to ^schaige ofiicial duties with efficiency. This almost 
meets the case envisaged at the end of the comments in 
the first paragraph, except that it has a flavour of the 
exceptional and humiliating about it. 

The pensions and allowances available are prescribed 
in the Superannuation Acts of 1859 and 1909, and the 
details need not occupy us here. We need only point to 
these facts, that the pensions are calculated on a per- 
centage of the final year's salary and according to the 
number of years of service accomplished ; that retire- 
ment through infirmity, age, or abolition of office, is 
met with a gratuity based on the number of years' 
service ; that on death, in or out of the Service, a 
gratuity is paid to the legal representative according to 
the years of service. 

Some points of principle deserve to be made con- 
spicuous. The decision of the Treasury as to the condi- 
tions and amount of the pension is final. This seems to 
be the clear effect of the Act of 1834 (Section 30), which 
says that nothing in the Superannuation Acts is to 
extend, or to be so constnieci as to give, to any person 
an absolute right to compensation for past services, or 
to any superannuation or retiring allowance pnder the 
Acts, or to deprive the Treasury and the heads pr 
piincipal officers of Departments of their powers to 
dismiss any person from the public service without com- 
p>ensation." There have been many attempts to get the 
Courts to entertain claims by civil servants against the 
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Treasury. They have all completely failed. All cases 
have ended with the judgment in Cooper v. R, (1880) : 
“ The Crown in fact says, ' This is what we intend to 
give you, but as a matter of bounty only, and you shall 
have no legal right whatever, and it»is not intended to 
give any person an absolute right of compensation for 
past services or for allowances under this Act.’ He 
must therefore depend upon the bounty of the Crown 
whether he is to have the whole amount or any part 
which the Commissioners think fit, or what they will 
take into consideration, or what they will not. . . . 
But whether they do or do not err in their decision, it 
is made by the Act of Parliament absolutely conclusive 
and binding.” 

Next, the pension system is non-contributory. It has 
the character of a benefit ex gratia, conferred by the 
State. This was tested and settled in Considine v. 
Mclerney (1916, 2 A.C. 162), when a civil servant 
injured in the course of his work and given a pension 
and a gratuity, made a claim under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1906. It was argued for him that he 
had contributed to the pension by accepting a lower 
salary in expectation of it. The Court forcefully 
resisted the argument, and answered that there was no 
evidence whatever for the suggestion. ” It (the pen- 
sion) came wholly out of the employer's pocket.” 

Thirdly, there would have been little need to empha- 
sise the foregoing facts except for the disciplinary force 
of the Treasury’s discretion. Section 8 of the Act of 
1859 prohibits the Treasury from making the full 
amount of the allowance unless the chief of the Depart- 
ment certifies that the o&dal has served with ” dilig- 
ence and fidelity.” Where ” defaults and demerits ” are 
deemed by the Treasury to require a diminution of the 
allowance, such diminution is in its unchallengeable 
discretion. Fully in the hands of the Head of the 
Department, it is naturally, not a force which is 
obtruded by him or the ofhcers to whom disciplinary 
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power is necessarily devolved in the ordinary course of 
business, but it is a force which looms in the conscious- 
ness, and has its own silent compulsion. 

Finally, the Tomlin Commission proposed to make 
the system contributory, and there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of such a proposal. It is better for the 
State that the weaker party shall be able to call the 
Treasi^ to justice. Moreover, at the present moment 
there is no provision made for volimtary retirement of 
civil servants who simply wish to leave in order to 
enter some other trade or profession. This facility has 
been refused on the ground that the Civil Service must 
keep its personnel for life. There is very much in this 
plea ; but at the present juncture it is not desirable to 
keep inside the Service people who would rather, on 
experience of it, be out. In any case, whether the 
contributory s5rstem is accepted or not, there is no 
reason why, as in other countries, there should not be 
recourse against the Treasury's interpretation, if not 
before an ordinary Law Court, then before a Ministerial 
Tribunal. 

The Position of Women 

A number of obstinate social and physical factors 
have made the position of women in the Civil Service a 
problem not yet solved in spite of the frequent attention 
paid to it. These factors, the intrinsic force of which 
should not be overlooked, are : man's claim to an 
exclusive or at least a preferential title to situations and 
salaries to enable him as the head of a family to provide 
for dependants ; the alleged and sometimes proven 
physical and psychologic^ hlferiority of women to 
men f ot some kinds of work ; the demand of the viromen 
for " equal pay for equal work," when " work " is 
defined by me qualihcations for a class rather than 
actual productivity ; men's traditional priority in the 
Service and their contempt for and jealousy of the 
professional woman ; and, finally, t^ difficulty of 
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securing the proper disciplinary relations between men 
and women when working in the same office whether as 
superior and inferior or as colleagues. The present 
position is the resultant of these factors operating in 
combination, and each with the force not of rational 
consideration together with the rest, but the result of 
sporadic development. 

Before 1914 there were only a few thousand women 
in the non-industrial non-manipulative branches of the 
Service ; to-day there are some 90,000 in non-industrial 
positions, of which some 50,000 are minor and manipu- 
lative, and messengers, porters, and cleaners, etc., 
leaving about 40,000 distributed among all the other 
grades. The Macdonnell Commission recommended 
that the State ought “ to secure . . . the advantage 
of the services of women wherever these services will 
best promote its interests,” for example, in the social 
welfare branches, in museums and libraries, and, after 
a special examination of the question, in the Clerical 
and Administrative classes. It was to benefit the State, 
and less to benefit women, that such a policy ought to 
be pursued. They recommended the continuance of 
segregation of women’s work. 

From 1914 to 1919 women literally invaded the 
Service. The consternation felt is well conveyed in 
Tilley and Gaselee's The Foreign Office. When the men 
returned, and places had to be found for ex-service 
candidates, there was a rapid reduction of the 170,000 
women. Then the Reorganisation Committee took up 
the tale. It recommended that women should he 
employed in the Clerical. Executive and Administrative 
classes along with men, with equal status and authority, 
but with separate establishment lists and lines of 
promotion. They were to have exclusive entry into the 
Writing Assistant and Typist Classes. As to pay, the 
basic scale would be identical for men and women, but 
the increments would be the same only up to a point. 
The Sex Disqualifications (Removal) Act of 1919 had 
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excepted the admission of women to the Civil Service 
from its general equalising provisions. In 1921, the 
House of Commons resolved that women be admitted 
into the Service under the same regulations as men, 
hut that allocatiom of the qualifying candidates be 
made with regard to the requirements of the situations 
to be filled. Tortuous! 

Women were actually excluded from the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service, the Dominions and Colonial 
Office, the Administrative Class of the Defence Depart- 
ments, and the Executive Grade in those and other 
Departments (like Customs and Excise). There are 
some exclusions in various Departments from the 
Executive and Clerical Classes, or else restrictions on 
the number accepted. Women are freely accepted as 
Inspectors of Taxes, but it is horribly nerve-wracking 
and health-destroying work! It is not difficult to 
appreciate the reasons for some of the exclusions in the 
Foreign, Colonial and Defence Departments ; there is the 
fear of the interference of sex distractions and seduction 
with duty, the behef that women cannot keep secrets 
(as though men can!), and the certainty that some 
colonial duties cannot be expected of women. There is 
still the stickiness of caution, jealousy, and egoism to 
account for some exclusions. 

So much was proved before the Tomlin Commission. 
The Commission recommended the sweeping away of 
these unreasonable barriers, and saw grounds for the 
exclusion of women only where excessive travelling and 
detective work were required, and in the Defence 
Departments. The Tomlin Commission gave birth to 
a Committee on Women's Questions whi<^ reported in 
1934, and another on the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services which reported in 1936. The former was con- 
cerned with three questions : the application of the 
principle of " a fair field and no favour," the problem 
of segregation and aggregation, and the marriage bar. 
It recommended that women should be admitted 
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equally with men except where adequate and publicly 
announced objections exist. It reiterated the request 
of the Tomlin Commission that the existing exclusions 
and preferences in various classes should have due 
weight in the review of the Departments which that 
Commission equally urged. It required a review of all 
the Departments by a central body after three years, 
and wi^ed for some arrangement for continuous review. 
The Committee recommended that women in the Service, 
and from outside, should be appointed to Selection 
Boards in the competitions for which both sexes are 
eligible. It pressed for adequate appointment of women 
in the Civil Service Commission itself, and in the 
Establishment Branches of the Treasury and other 
Departments, on the grounds that this would produce 
not only the advantage of special knowledge and 
care in the decision of women’s questions, but also 
provide women representatives on promotion boards. 

The Committee, following the lead of the Tomlin 
Commission, and contradicting the Commission of 
1914, recommended aggregation of men and women as 
soon as it is departmentaily practicable, to be foUowed 
by aggregated recruitment. Finally, it repeated the 
Tomlin Commission’s recommendation that women 
should normally leave the service on marriage, subject 
to a discretionary power to make exceptions in indivi- 
dual cases* This bar had been introduced by a Treasury 
Minute in 1894, and was accompanied by provision for 
a gratuity payable by the Treasury to women thus 
retiring of one month’s pay for each year of established 
service, the minimum service to count being six years, 
and the maximum receivable being one year’s pay. The 
Macdonnell Commission was divided on the wisdom of 
the rule, the majority pointing to the incompatibiiity of 
the welfare of the fa^y and the responsibilities of 
married life with the devotion of the whole of one’s 
time and unimpaired energy to the public service. The 
substantial minority demurred, for in some positimis 
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especially, the enforcement of the bar would act to the 
public disadvantage. The bar was continued. The Sex 
Disqualification (Removal) Act of 1919 embodied a new 
spirit, but the only difference it made to the Treasury 
was to extract the concession in the Order in Council 
of 1920 (Regulations, August 1921) that exceptions 
might be made on the recommendation of the Head of 
the Department and the concurrence of the Civil 
Service Commissioners and the Treasury, if these were 
satisfied that this was in the interests of the public 
service. To 1931, this power was used once. The Civil 
Service itself was divided on the question. A ballot of 
women in the lower ranks showed a large majority in 
favour of the bar. The higher grades were in favour of 
the removal of the bar, at least for themselves. Opinion 
seemed in favour of treating the higher and lower 
grades differently, with freedom for the former. The 
Official Side were emphatically in favour of the bar, 
which was most conducive to the efficiency of the 
Service, and regarded the power to make exceptions as 
sufficient. 

The Tomlin Commission was also divided between 
those who thought that the turnover due to marriage 
was good for the Service in the lower grades doing 
routine work, but might work badly in removing from the 
Service valuable and experienced members in the upper 
grades, and those who wanted a complete removal of 
the bar, seeing in it no factor in the efficiency of the 
Service, but only a relic of the prejudice against women* 
In ord^ not to remain divided, the two wings of the 
Commission agreed on the retention of the bar, but 
recommended that the discretionary power be so 
phrased as to avoid the previously existing possibility 
of an arbitrary interpretation of it. The discretion 
shcmld apply all throu^^ the Service ; it should be 
especially applicable to higher administrative staff, 
medical officm, factmy inspectors, inimectors of schw 
and officers holding research and other posts caHing 
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for special qualifications. Where the disadvantage of 
marriage is outweighed by the special qualifications, the 
woman should be retained. The Committee on Women’s 
Questions carried the recommendations forward, and 
the Treasury made the required amendment to the 
Regulation. Women in general are barred from the 
Service on marriage, but a woman may apply for 
exemption ; and, in a case of recruitment, the Head of 
the Department, the Civil Service Commissioners and 
the Treasury, and in that of a person already estab- 
lished, the Head of the Department and the Tre^ury, 
may make an exception if after joint consideration, her 
special qualifications, special experience, or the special 
requirements of the Department are deemed to warrant 
it. Further, in the case of the Administrative Group and 
the Tax Inspectorate it would be intimated in the 
regulations that retention of a woman on marriage was 
possible. Finally, there were made consequential rules 
on pre-natal and post-natal leave. t*and provisions for 
reinstatement in certain circumstahees after marriage. 

Equal Pay for Equal Woik? 

So we arrive at the question of “ equal pay for equal 
work.” Where men and women are em^oyed in the 
same class their commencing salary is the same, but 
thereafter the increments rise more rapidly and to a 
higher maximum for men. This has been supported in 
turn by the Macdonnell Commission, by the Reorganisa- 
tion Committee of 1920, by the Anderson ConMiiittee, 
while the Tomlin Commission divided <ai the question, 
and its ends could not meet. It is of interesl to follow 
the reasoning, at least, in the two inquiries last men-- 
tioned. 

The Anderson Committee commenced with the same 
principle as it applied to men : ” the employer should 
offer women what is necessary to tecruit the type he 
needs and to keep his service healthy and efhei^t." 
” If for the same total cost of pay women do this wOrk 
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better than men, the value of women will appreciate 
and they will in due course get better pay till the 
employer finds that at changed rates men suit him in 
preference to women. If, on the other hand, for every 
pound spent in pay.on a certain operation a man gives a 
better return than a woman, that work will tend to be 
reserved for men. This rule of equal pay for equal value 
is, we think, not only justice, but the one rule that will 
permanently satisfy men and women, employers and 
employed, producers and customers." BtU we ought 
not to confuse with " equal pay for equal value " 
" equal pay for the same post." There was no reason to 
suppose that exactly the same divisions of work or the 
same posts or rules tliat suit men will suit women ; the 
contrary seemed more probable. " In the early years 
of her emplo5mient it is evident that for work which 
requires continuity of service a young woman gives less 
than a young man of equal capacity and should be paid 
less. The prospect of marriage reduces the value of her 
employment to the average young woman and her 
value to her employer." Young women, therefore, 
should be recruited for Administrative, Executive and 
Clerical grades at a lower rate than young men. As the 
woman grows older, the Committee thought, and the 
risk of marriage decreases, her value in work which 
requires continuity of service should rise in relation to 
the value of a man. However, experience was too 
recent to justify any improvement, nor did industrialists 
and the world of commerce think the average women to 
be worth as much as the average man. " It seems to us, 
therefore, that the relation now existing between the 
pay of men and women in these grades in their later 
years of service roughly meets the present situation, 
and that in the meantime the greatest service the State 
can do to women is to allow them to prove in work 
whkh suits their physique that they can show initia- 
tive and the power to t^e responsibility and to prove 
in actual practice their relative value to the value of 
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men. We have no doubt that in the Civil Service, as in 
every other well-managed service, proved value will be 
recognised in better pay.** 

It will be observed that the Committee regard women 
as civil servants only, and not as wqmen, and they are 
concerned not with the politics of the relative social 
positions of men and women, but solely with payment 
for proven efficiency. It will be noticed that they 
hardly approve of the difference in men’s and women’s 
increments, because they consider that the longer a 
woman remains in office the less the chances of her 
leaving it for marriage or other occupations, and hence 
the State has the assurance of continuity in her work 
and should pay for it. But they do not see the necessity 
of equal pay on entry to the Service. They see no 
reason for differentiation of pay in the Writing Assis- 
tants Class and Manipulative Work (sorting, shorthand 
and typewriting, office machinery, telephonists and 
telegraphists* etc.) ; women suffer here less under 
irritation and monotony than men, and continuity is of 
less importance than in the more intellecJtual grades. 

The Tomlin Commission thoroughly reviewed the 
question of ** equal pay for equal work.** The claim 
was that men and women should receive the same rates 
of pay when men and women were employed in the 
same grade on the same or equivalent duties.** This 
was the claim made by various women’s associations 
and indeed by the representative organisations of the 
civil servants, men as well as women. The term of the 
claim must be carefully observed. It does not refer to 
any comparison of actual efficiency of men and women, 
to actual productive worth to the State. It is concerned 
simply with a "rate for the fob,*' the general rate 
prevailing for the whole grade, without any more regard 
to differences in productivity between men and women 
than is normally paid to differences between more 
capable and less capable men civil servants. It was also 
argued that the existence of a large class of women paid 
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at lower rates constituted a standing danger to the 
lowering of men’s rates. The Treasury resisted this 
statement of principle, and supported its position by 
reference to practice in the world of commerce, and the 
impropriety of acting otherwise than on the basis of 
" fair relativity ” with outside conditions. 

The Commission could reach no agreement on the 
subject, and divided almost equally. Those against 
equal pay were swayed by these considerations : (i) 
The additional cost was about £3,000,000 a year. This 
was an almost purely casual argument — based on the 
depression. It was brought forward by the Treasury 
with emphasis. (2) There is no reason for doing in the 
Civil Service what is not done in outside employment ; 
there, with rare exceptions, women are paid less than 
men (but the Commissioners admitted that the work 
upon which men and women were engaged was not 
strictly comparable and that women were frequently 
employed on inferior duties). (3) There was the feeling 
that women were less efficient than men (e.g. the 
greater sick leave for women). (4) The view was ex- 
pressed that if equality were introduced it would be 
only a rate intermediate between that of men and 
women now prevailing. (5) To rebut the argument that 
equal efficiency might be expected from people recruited 
by the same examinations at equal standards, the 
Commissioners argued that only about 12,500 out of 
78,500 non-industrial women civil servants were 
appointed by common examinations, and the rest by 
special examinations. If the argument were accepted 
that, applied to the 12,500, it would also, by sympathy, 
tend to alEect the p>ay m the rest to whom the argument 
did not apply, the Commissioners answered, that, in 
fact, the argument did not apply to any, because the 
system of competitive written examination was insti- 
tuted principally to overcome the abuses which 
might arise under any other method of appointment." 
The inference is that the method of appointment is no 
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exact test of productivity. Hence, it is no title to 
pay. 

Those who recommended equal pay considered that . 
(i) The present discrimination was not based upon dif- 
ferent productivity but difference in sex, and, in the 
long run, this must act as a deterrent on the entry of the 
most talented women. (2) The examination is a test 
of efficiency, the nature of the work is specific, and 
women are fully capable, as experience shows, of doing 
it. (3) Common entry into the Service and common 
work distinguish the Service from outside business, 
where the work done by men and women differs in 
character. (4) Great weight is attached to the Civil 
Service principle, which has even been stated by the 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, that “ in the 
Service pay is not related to individuals but to ranks.’* 
*' In practice,"' says these Commissioners, " women 
who gain entry by examination are on its results 
assigned to ranks in whicii they are doing precisely the 
work done by their male colleagues." (5) The " fair 
relativity " principle is repudiated. 

The differences in pay accordingly still exist, and 
the Treasury is no doubt influenced by the expenditure 
necessary to produce equality, but more so by the fact 
that plenty of people are available at the prices offered. 
There is, and perhaps always will be, in the back- 
ground, the belief that women by their nature are, on 
the whole, more liable to sick leave, to break under a 
strain, to produce a smaller volume of work of equal 
quality, and to leave the Service early and involve it in 
the necessity of getting a new worker with all the 
attendant difficulties of training and adaptation. There 
is always the obvious difference of sex, and the behef 
that women are weaker and less capable than men, and 
it makes discrimination easier to effect and support 
than as between men in the same grade. These views 
have been stated in the House of Commons for the fith 
time and denied by the Opposition — on April ist, 1936, 
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when the Government was defeated on a " snap ” vote, 
and on April 6th, 1936, when the debate took place all 
over again and the Government Whips duck-clucked 
to their many absentees. 

Promotion 

It is difficult to come upon a satisfactory and un- 
challenged measure of the monetary worth of a dass 
of civil servants compared with all other dasses ; and 
so one fixes a scale for each class in relation to the tests 
to be passed. Within each class, comparative measure- 
ment operates for various grades uniformly except 
where work is done beyond the normal number of hours. 
But a difference is supposed to be measured for three 
purposes, the grant of the annual prescribed increments, 
for the certificate of competence to pass beyond the 
" efficiency bar " in the Clerical Grade, for promotion, 
and for pension. 

According to the Order in Council (Art. 18) governing 
the Service, increments can only be given provided 
there has been a positive show of efficiency. An 
increment withheld may be, in reality, suspended, and 
when the conduct of the official has improved, be 
granted. Thus distinctions should be made between 
servants, but we have no statistics on which to found 
a judgment how far they are. Increments are, in fact, 
largely automatic. 

Not the same thing can be said of the reports regard- 
ing promotion, whether from the Junior to the Senior 
Grade of a Class, or from one Class to another. Hence 
deliberate selection, and therefore deliberate com- 
parison, must be made. The British Civil Service 
rejects the principle of seniority as the title to promo- 
tion. The Promotions Committee of the National 
Whitley Council (August 1921) agreed that ** the con- 
sideration ruling ^ promotions should be the advance- 
ment of the efficiency of the public service, and that 
tills can only be secured by determining promotions on 
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the ground of fitness ... on promotion to posts in 
which the work is of a routine character seniority 
should be allowed more weight than in the case of 
promotions where greater responsibilities and initiative 
are involved.” Thus merit and efficiency are the ruling 
considerations. This theory and the regulation to 
implement it have been reiterated again and again 
since 1853 and even before. Its reiteration arouses the 
suspicion that it is the too ardent confession of one who 
habitually sins. 

Merit itself may be adequately measured by seniority 
in the more routine tasks. It is very invidious to make 
distinctions, which are in any case difficult in Civil 
Service work, and the distinction may cause the un- 
successful candidate to be so discouraged that, all in all, 
the efficiency of the office is not increased. Hence 
seniority continues to count, and there is much ado 
about its proper determination. Then the supervising 
officers have the difficult task of weighing conspicuous 
merit and efficiency and promise, with steady, patient 
and loyal work. There is always the possibility of 
affronting the latter by rewarding the former. Natur- 
ally the biggest pressure for promotion is in the lower 
and middle ranks. Civil servants are well educated, 
often too well educated for their tasks ; and they feel 
they are entitled to an outlet. They feel the resentment 
that younger people above them have arrived early 
and can give them orders because their parents were 
better off, for it must again be emphasised that the 
social stratification of the nation has consigned them, 
however marked their ability, to special compartments 
of the Service — and they wish to escape through the 
few loopholes left. They feel doomed, and their work 
is apt to become perfunctory. It is therefore urged by 
their spokesman that it is not only just that more than 
the strictly necessary higher jobs ^all be open to them, 
but that the offer of a few prizes in addition, though 
adding to the State’s salary bOl, brings a more than 
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proportionate return, since it gives additional hope and 
therefore zest to thousands. 

The promotion system revolves, in general, around 
the Annual Report Form and the Departmental 
Promotion Boards introduced in 1921. It is clear that 
the large office needs some regular contrivance to 
impose a duty on and offer a uniform method of report 
to supervising oihcers. Posts with a salary of less than 
£yoo are involved. 

Confidential. 

Model Form (Page 1). 

Annual Report on Members of the Staff (to be rendered on 
January ist). 

January 19 

Annual Report on Mr (Name). 

(Rank). 

Branch in which serving 

Date of Birth 

Date of entry into — 

(а) Public Service 

(б) Department (if difierent from (a) ) 

(c) Present Grade 

For instructions for compiling the report, see page 2 (below) 


(I) 

1. Knowledge — 

(а) of Branch 

(б) of Department 

2. Personality and Force 
of Character 

3. J^gment 

4. Power of taking 
responsibility 

5. Initiative ... 

6 . Accuracy ... 

7. Address and Tact 

8. Power of Supervis- 
ing Staff 

9 . Zeal 

10 . Official cond u ct ... 

General Remaehs (includ- 
ing note of any spedffc 
qualificaticms in- 
mded above). 




ISO 


THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE 


Degree of (qualification 
for promotioii to next 

grade (see note 2 over) . 

I HEREBY CERTIFY that in my opimon the conduct and standard of 
efficiency of the officer named hereon are as stated. 

Signature . ^ 

Rank 

(Certifying Officer.) 


Remarks. 


(Head of Sub-Department ) 

{For Professional and technical qualifications as supplied by 
the officer, see form annexed.) 


Model Form (Page 2). 

Notes and Instructions for compiling the Form. 

(1) Insert in Columns 2, 3, or 4 the letter (a), (6), or (c) against 
each heading in Column i in accordance with the following order of 
appraisement : 

{a) Above average of Grade. 

(6) Average of Grade 

(c) Below average of Grade. 

(2) Against the heading, ” Degree of Quahfication for promotion 
to next grade," an officer should be marked ; 

(fl) If eminently fitted for special and early promotion (if this 
marking is given the reasons for giving it are to be stated). 
(6) If fitted for promotion but not for exceptional promotion. 

(c) If not considered fit for promotion at present (if this marking 
is given the reasons for giving it are to be stated) . 

(3) The remarks Column (5) is intended for use by the certi^ng 
officer, and to enable him to draw attention to any exceptional 
degree of qualification in the marking 

The space at the foot of the form i? for the remarks of the Head 
of the Sub-Department. 

(4) These reports are to be regarded as confidential If, however, 
an officer is marked " Below average of grade " in any of the qualifi- 
cations mentioned in the headings of the report, or " not considered 
fit for promotion at present " for some cause other than inexpten- 
ence or — ^where the Head of the Sub-Department considers it 
desirable for medical reasons — ill-health, he must be given In 
duplicate a written intimation that he has been so assessed under 
the particular heading or headings, witii reasons where stated, and 
required to sign and return to the Establishment Officer one copy 
of the form of intimation as evidence that this direction has been 
complied with. 

As can be seen from the reproduction, the Form 
prescribes a number of qualities, knowledge (a) of 
Branch, (6) of Department ; personality and force of 
character ; judgment ; power of taking responsibility ; 
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initiative ; accuracy ; address and tact ; power of 
supervising staff ; zeal ; and official conduct. But 
the relative importance of these qualities varies with 
different posts, and the fitness of an officer for promo- 
tion depends upon, his personal combination of those 
qualities requisite to the work in the vacant posts. 
The further down the scale of routine work for example, 
the more would knowledge of Branch and accuracy 
count ; where the official comes into contact with the 
public, address and tact would be “ weighted in the 
management of other people, personality and force of 
character, and power of supervising staff would stand 
out. Indeed, considerable modifications have been 
made by some Departments of the actual qualities 
they require in order the better to fit their special 
needs These qualities, whicli are differently combined 
in different Departments, are then judged by the 
certifying officers as " above,"' “ below," or " on the 
average of," the grade. Exceptional qualities, good or 
bad, are included in the report. A judgment is then 
made whether the officer is (a) eminently fitted for 
special and early promotion, (6) fitted for promotion 
but not for exceptional promotion, or (c) not fitted for 
promotion at present. If an official faUs under the 
third judgment, or is below the average of the grade 
through faults entirely his own, it is part of the equity 
of the scheme that he shall be informed of this. 

Vacancies for promotion are made known through the 
Promotion Boards which exist in almost every Depart- 
ment. The Boards normally consist of the Chief 
Establishment Officer or his Deputy, the Head of the 
sub-department in which the vacancy occurs, and one 
or more other Departmental Officers of experience and 
standing nominated by the Head of the Department.* 

^ These arrangemeats are now described, after some years of 
operation, in the various memoranda fubmitted by the Pennaaent 
Secretanes to the Tomlin Commimlon C.S. : and the evidence gives 
before the Commission shows that they have been maintained wlUi 
very great loyalty to the beet interests of the Civil Service. 
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In practice, of course, the only person who is likely to 
possess real knowledge of the candidate is his immediate 
supervising officer. The Board is compelled by the 
nature of its everyday preoccupations to rely more 
upon his exact knowledge acquired in four or five years 
of critical observation than on what it gleans from the 
Report Forms and conversation in a more or less hurried 
interview, if there is one. Where it is necessary, 
additional evidence is called for, especially from the 
Staff Side of the Whitley Council of the Department or 
of the district or office concerned. In the Ministry of 
Pensions and the Admiralty the Stafi Side actually 
sift the recommendations before they go forward, and 
that with great severity. Any officer may make 
representations to the Head of the Department in regard 
to any promotion that has been made affecting him, and 
the case is dealt with by the Head of the Department 
himself, with or without assessors, who remit it to the 
Promotion Board, or to a special advisory body for 
consideration, and from evidence before the Tomlin 
Commission it is plain that a considerable amount of 
informal appeal from decisions is p>ermitted. In the 
Post Office, which has an enormous staff, a Sub-Depart- 
ment decision may be appealed against to Headquarters. 
The members of the I^omotion Boards consider their 
duties among the most onerous they perform, for they 
are virtually condemning one or more aspirants to 
years, even decades, of their old work and a sense of 
frustration. 

What is gained by this attention to promotion? 
There is of course no complete exclusion of favouritism. 
For, if Reports and Personal Records are drawn up, 
yet someone has to do. this, and the personal factor 
still persists. Nor can one entirely eliminate the vary- 
ing standards of the several reporting ofi&cers whose 
candidates may be in the short list for selection. 
Attempts have been made to do this by the issue of 
definitions of the qualities and by fairly long directions 
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for the mental analysis of the definitioB. Moreover, it 
will have been remarked that the report revolves around 
the average of the grade/' and what is average " 
must be very much the reflection of the individual 
supervising ofhcerls mind and character. But certain 
things are gained. The first is regularity of report : 
this means that there must be recurrent attention to 
the relative merits of subordinates ; the deliberateness 
at stated intervals conduces to conscious attempts at 
distinction. It is true that some certifying ofixcers tar 
all with the same brush, that others exhibit prejudice, 
and others, again, gush with praise over all or over 
favourites, yet valid distinctions are made. The 
qualities mentioned in the Report Form breaks up the 
vagueness of judgment into a number of more specific 
questions, answers to which can only be given by close 
attention to their purport. Yet the National \^itley 
Council is still searching for improvements, and it 
seems that they will take the form of more and better 
defined " quahties ” to indicate fitness for the coming 
rather than the occupied job, with more shades and 
fractions of judgment than the three hitherto used, the 
pivot of “ average of grade " being set aside for degrees 
like good," " excellent," " satisfactory," and so on. 
The second gain which imderlines and makes effective 
the first, is the heightening of responsibihty brought 
about by the possibihty of a representation against a 
flagrantly unjust promotion.* This cannot produce the 
perfect result, for errors of judgment are still possible ; 
a reporting officer can still fit his marks to his general 
estimate of promotability rather than the latter to the 
former ; the promoting officer will not have to pay for 
his error in the future, and may even be indulgent to 
his subordinates to cover up his own initial fault. Yet, 
thirdly, the staff feels that this procedure reduces the 
possibility of jobbery, that it is having a " square 

* The evidence before the TomHn Comminkm. 1929, ehowi that 
such repreeentatiooa are made in individual caiM. 
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deal/' and, therefore, causes for suspicion and the 
furtive backbiting, which is as bitter as gall in any 
“ closed " occupation, have been diminished. The 
Tomlin Commission met the claims of civil servants 
even further — the precise terms of ^an adverse report 
are to be divulged, and sympathetic consideration is 
to be given to the institution of Departmental Boards of 
Review which will include a staff nominee (Report, 1931, 
p. 78). These are important gains, well worth the time 
and energy expended upon the operation of the system, 

A problem that has always been troublesome is 
that of transfer between Departments. Rapidity of 
promotion depends upon the availabihty of jobs in the 
higher ranks and upon the fortune of departmental 
development. These factors are by no means equal in 
all departments. In industry this is part of the luck 
of life, but in the Civil Service, where happily con- 
siderations of equity temper luck, the staff have been 
insistent on inter-departmental transfer and promotion. 
The Treasury has not been quick with proposals for 
effectuating this. The Royal Commission of 1929-31 
recommended that a central committee of Treasury 
and departmental interviewers should see candidates 
for the Administrative Grade coming from the Depart- 
ments which do not possess this grade, and that, later, 
this should be extended to promotions to the Executive 
Class. In March 1935 this scheme was put into opera- 
tion for the Administrative Class, promising officials 
under thirty being potential candidates. 

Before leaving the subject of remuneration and 
incidental questions, it is important to emphasise the 
rigidity of the system. The situation admits of only 
extreme rewards or punishments. One receives the 
increments, as prescribed, or is refused the increment. 
One is promoted, as prescribed, or there is no promotioiL. 
There is no possibility of a more sensitive adjustment 
of the reward or punishment to the specific value of 
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the person — one-half or one-quarter the increment, or 
promotion, with less than the normal increase in pay. 
Nor can more than the prescribed amount be given, 
even where it is merited. To give an unlimited dis- 
cretion into the hajids of the higher officials, and to let 
loose ambition in the services, would ultimately cause 
the aggregate of salaries to rise or fall. Parliament 
would be presented with fluctuating estimates, and 
ought to examine the causes of fluctuation and attempt 
to relate the efficiency of the services to the increases 
or decreases. But that is impossible where the staff 
is so large and the services are not rendered to the 
public upon a price-system. If Parliament did not 
control, but permitted taxation to be raised to meet 
the increases without discrimination, I think we may 
take it that the salary bill would steadily rise. Or, 
if it were forced down, there would be dissension among 
the staff ; and that is insupportable where the services 
to be rendered are so basic. The only egress from this 
difficulty, and, of course, it is the one taken by public 
services everywhere, is to lay down from time to time 
a set of conditions of employment which will operate 
fairly automatically ; in other words to limit the dis- 
cretion of the superior officers and the opportunities 
and ambitions of the subordinates. 

The Whitley Council System 

Until 1917, individuals and associations in the Civil 
Service acted mainly by memorial (or petition) which 
finally reached the Head of the Department and then 
the Treasury. The chief disadvantage of this method 
was that negotiations were in writing, and personal 
discussion was almost entirely exdud^ The growth 
of associations produced, and was partly produced by, 
a desire on the pari of the superiors to n^tiate with a 
really representative body. In 1917 a vast change was 
contemplated in private industry, and this affect the 
Civil Service. 
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A National Provisional Joint Committee of thirty 
members (composed equally of Officials and Staff Sides) 
reported in May 1919 on the Constitution, Objects, and 
Functions of a National Council and Departmental 
Councils for the Civil Service. By tl\e end of July 1919, 
after negotiations and the Cabinet’s approval, the 
National Council drew up a model constitution for 
the departmental Whitley Councils. Generally, it 
stated ; 

“ The objects of the Council shall be to secure the 
greatest measure of co-operation between the adminis- 
tration, in its capacity as employers, and the general 
body of the staff in matters affecting the Department, 
with a view to increased efficiency in the Department 
combined with the well-being of those employed ; to 
provide machinery for dealing with grievances, and 
generally to bring together the experience and different 
points of view of the administrative, clerical and 
manipulative Civil Service,” respecting conditions of 
service within the Department. 

There are Departmental Councils on the model set 
out, with wide variations according to the peculiar 
circumstances of each Department, and each h^ small 
numbers representing, equally. Official and Staff sides. 
The National Council, which considers the interests of 
the Service as a whole, and to which the Departmental 
Councils are bound to refer general questions, is com- 
posed of fifty-four members divided equally between 
Official and Staff sides, whose representatives must be 
” persons of standing (who may or may not be Civil 
Servants).” It has consisted on the Official side of the 
Permanent Secretaries of Departments or other higher 
officials, and since 1922 of three Members of Parliament. 
The Staff side representatives must be appointed by 
Civil Service groups or associations named in the 
constitution. About one-half the members of the Staff 
side of the Council have been whole-time officers of 
associations, the rest are serving civil servants. 
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The Whitley Councils are concerned with the 
problems of non-industrial staffs in posts carrying 
remuneration only up to £700 a year.' The indust riid 
staffs have special Industrial Councils. 

The functions •f the National Whitley Council 
include provision of the best means for utilising the 
ideas and experience of the staff ; to secure the staff 
a greater share of responsibility for the determination 
and observance of the conditions under which they 
work : the determination of the general provisions 
governing recruitment, hours, promotion and discipline 
(general principles, not individual cases), tenure, and 
remuneration and superannuation ; encouragement of 
further education of civil servants and their training 
in higher administration and organisation ; the im- 
provement of office machinery and organisation, and the 
provision of opportunities for the full consideration of 
suggestions by the staff on this subject ; and proposed 
legislation so far as it has a bearing upon the position of 
civil servants in relation to their employment. 

The Departmental Whitley Councils are concerned 
with all matters which affect the conditions of service 
in Department, including those set down for the 
National Council, changes in the law as they affect 
employment in the Department, and the principles of 
superannuation in their special application to the 
Department. But their position in regard to promotion 
and discipline is less general and more immediately 
practical than that of the National Council. ” Without 
prejudice to the responsibility of the Head of the 
Department,*' it may discuss cases in which it is 
alleged that the settled principles of promotion have 
been violated, and may discuss afiy case of disciplinary 
action where the Staff side thinks it desirable. 

The evolution and nature of the authority of the 
Councils is an instructive corollary of responsible 
government. In 1919 a Cmnmittee of the National 

> Inclndfag icatof whicb commeitoe below £700. bnt riM ebove It. 
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Council under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas Heath, 
declared that the Councils should be purely consulta- 
tive and without executive powers. It argued that the 
heads of Government Departments were in a different 
situation from the managers of private business by 
reason of their ultimate responsibihty to Parhament, 
and therefore their lack of freedom unreservedly to 
accept decisions of the Councils. Since Ministerial 
responsibility was an essential principle, the power 
could not be left unreservedly in the hands of the 
Head of the Department ; hence there must be Minis- 
terial freedom to accept or reject the conclusions of the 
Councils. These conclusions were very disappointing to 
the Staff representatives. Anxious negotiations began 
between them and the Official side. A unanimous 
report emerged, which swung strongly the other way : 
" The decisions of the Council shall be arrived at by 
agreement between the two sides, shall be signed by 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman, shall be reported to the 
Cabinet and thereupon shaU become operative,** As for 
the Departmental Councils, their decisions “ shall be 
reported to the Head of Department and shall become 
operative.** But it is clear that this arrangement would 
make Ministers responsible for things in which they 
had not an ultimate critical and revisory power, and 
this thought caused anxiety. It meant that either the 
Official side would run backwards and forwards to the 
Cabinet on each important occasion, or that it would 
need to take an extremely cautious, non-committal, 
and even negative attitude. Hence the National 
Council agreed upon this definition : 

The establi^bment of Whitley Councils cannot 
relieve the Government of any part of its responsibility 
to Parliament, and Ministers and Heads of Departments 
acting under the general or ^>ecific aumority of 
Ministers, must take such actions as may be required in 
any case in the public interest. This condition ie in- 
he^t in the constitutional doctrines of Parliamentary 
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Govenunent and ministerial responsibility, and 
Ministers can neither waive nor escape it. 

"•It follows from this constitutional principle that, 
while the acceptance by the Government of tlie Whitley 
system as regards t}ie Civil Service implies an intention 
to make the fullest possible use of Whitley procedure, 
the Government has not surrendered, and cannot 
surrendei its hberty of action in the exercise of its 
authority and the discharge of its responsibilities in the 
public interest.*' 

This gives a greater freedom to the Official side, 
because, if on consideration, any agreed plan is dis- 
covered to have unexpected implications, it could be 
overridden on the grounds of Cabinet responsibility. 

However, the phrase that agreements become 
“ operative " does imply an obligation that in all 
normal cases they shall be operative. Certain con- 
sequences follow : the Official side considers the pro- 
posals beforehand and refers, where necessary, to 
Ministers. In other words, the obligations of Cabinet 
responsibility are, in normal cases, exercised by an 
attitude assumed before negotiation. This, as in all 
negotiating assemblies bas^ upon " instructions/' 
sometimes compels the adjournment of the discussion 
until fresh instructions are obtained- There is no 
voting — each side acts as a unit : and therefore each 
side must find agreement beforehand. In the back- 
ground, with its hands on the ultimate strings, is the 
Treasury, 

Where agreement is, for any reason, impossible, and 
a comprochiae cannot be effected, the Official decision 
naturally holds good, and then only benefit of the 
system is that the Staff's point oi view, having been 
fully expressed in Council, and by the method of 
question and answer and debate, may, in time, modify 
the fun effect of that decision. No Act of Parliament 
founded the W^bitley ^rstem. It arose out of a pfomiae 
made by the Government of the day. And whatever 
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strength it has is drawn entirely from the perception of 
its vdue in making the Service function smoothly and 
productively, and from the force of character of the 
men and women who compose the Councils. The arrange- 
ments £md decisions made by ^Parliament in the 
ordinary course of its legislative and controlling func- 
tions, set the outside limits within which the Councils 
may operate ; sometimes an agreement will be deprived 
of its force by the unintentional action of the House of 
Commons whose main attention may be directed to 
salaries, or establishment or disestablishment of a 
Department, division or function. Such repercussions 
operate through the medium of the Treasury. If the 
House of Commons ever adopted a Committee system 
on the Continental model it might with advantage 
allow representatives of the National Whitley Council 
to appear before its Civil Service Committee. 

Most of the Councils have done much good work in 
the matter of promotion, discipline, and the organisa- 
tion and conduct of office work : especially is this true 
of the Departments where small devices have great 
value because of the largeness of the staff and the 
industrial nature of the work — in the Admiralty, 
Post Office, and the Customs and Excise. 

The National Council has been active on a wide 
scale. It has reported upon and secured the reorganisa- 
tion of the general principles and methods of promotion ; 
a Superannuation Committee on Further Education 
has made its report on provision for the further educa- 
tion of younger civil servants, and lectures have been 
arranged by Civil Service bodies, though not enough 
has been either planned or accomplish^ in this re- 
spect. The bonus and sliding-scale system to meet 
varying price-levels were secured (and after 1953 aban- 
doned on the recommendation of the Ro}^ Commission 
on the Civil Service), and, perhaps most important of 
all, the Regrading and Reorganisation of the Civil 
Se^ce has been ^ected. In the years immediately 
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following the Report of the Tomlin Commission it 
fruitfully co-operated in formulating new rules — for 
example, on disciplinary procedure (see p. l68). 

What has been gained by the institution of the 
Councils ? Not alLtliat was expected. The years in 
which the Councils were first instituted were years of 
world-wide hope in reconstruction. At first there was 
a large release of energy in the work of investigation 
and inventive thought, and the work of the National 
Council which we have indicated was most fruitful. 
But there has been a slowing down, a conversion of 
adventure into routine. However, something very 
important has been gained when there can be a semi- 
public review of a foolish, untactful or despotic show 
of authority ; when resentment or apparently arbitrary 
interference with habit is mollified. Then, too, there is 
now a feeling that in regard to promotion, leave and 
other official benefits favouritism is likely to be 
detected and quashed. Too much must obviously not 
be expected from the system by the Staff side. The 
Official side are still, in some cases, hard ; and the 
Treasury, representing the Government, is too often 
prepared to whittle down engagements which cost 
money and energy. However, it is quite clear from the 
evidence given by Heads of Departments and represen- 
tatives of the staff, that the Departmental Councils 
have actually produced an invaluable and indispensa- 
ble atmosphere of good eind easy relationship between 
superiors and subordinates — that is the universal tesU-' 
fnony. Different opinions are entertained of the National 
Council ; it is alleged to be too large in size and too 
unregulated in procedure to d<y effective work. Perhaps 
the real difficulty is that apart from occasional general 
reorganisations of the Service (as that of 1920) the 
work of the Civil Service poses rather departmental 
than national problems of magnitude. It is, however, 
useful as a medium for the ventilation of general 
questions, even if nothing can be done. 

L 
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The power of the associations behind the Councils 
is still required to maintain real official respect for the 
cases they advocate, and we can surmise, though we 
cannot exactly count the number of, small benefits 
silently won without overt conflict by the mere exis- 
tence of organised and recognised vigilantes. The 
evidence before the Tomlin Commission shows that 
matters are not always discussed in the formal meetings 
of the Councils, but that informal discussions occur 
between the leaders of the Official and Staff sides, and 
settlements are reached immediately. The Tomhn 
Commission recommended, and the National Whitley 
Council adopted, the rule that the Staff side Chairman 
and Secretaries of the Council should have their 
official duties hghtened, but not altogether reduced, in 
order to be able to carry out their functions. This, 
because it was thought to be in the interests of the State 
that serving civil servants might hold these positions. 

The Arbitration Court 

Early in 1917 a Civil Service Arbitration Board was 
set up as a result of agitation by the Civil Service 
associations that the war had sent prices sky-high 
while wages lagged far behind. But for years ^fore, 
agitation and difficulties regarding pay in the Post 
Office had produced special committees on the question, 
and it was widely recognised that some permanent 
machinery ought to be established for the settlement of 
claims regarding payment. Two motives can be seen 
at work : the realisation that there is no worse 
tribunal in the world for fixing a scale of wages than 
the House of Commons," and to free Members of 
Parliament from intolerable pressure.^ The Board 

' The Tomlin Commission of 1929-31 8a3r8 : " The acceptance of 
this principle [compulsory arbitration] involves some sunendor of 
control on the part of the State over the remuneration and condi- 
tions of service. . . . This course, however, has some practical 
advantages, in so far as it avoids parliamentary agitation in connec- 
tion with claims of numerous nm^n classes of civil servants*' 
(P- 147)- 
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established by the executive authority of the Govern- 
ment was to deal by conciliation or arbitration with 
questions arising with regard to claims for increased 
pay made by Government employees, except in the 
cases of industrial staffs, and where there was already 
recognised machinery applicable to the case. It did 
good work in a difficult period, and then was abolished 
in 1922 as part of the campaign against State expendi- 
ture. The Government argued that the ^\^itley 
Councils were enough. 

A bitter campaign ended with the re-establishment 
of the Board early in 1925. Its constitution was part 
of the Industrial Courts set up by the Act of 1919 
until November 1936, when it was given a status 
independent of the Industrial Court. The Arbitration 
Tribunal consists of a chairman who is either the 
President of the Industrial Court, or failing him, a 
person appointed by the Minister of Labour in con- 
sultation with both Staff and Official sides of the 
National Whitley Council. The Chairman will choose 
one member from the panel drawn up by the Minister 
of Labour as representing the Staff side, and another 
from the panel drawn up by the Minister of Labour to 
represent the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Civil 
servants and officials of Civil Service associations arc 
ineligible for appointments as members of the Court. 

Only claims in regard to salaries of ^700 and less can 
be referred to the Court, unless by consent of the parties 
concerned in the claim. When negotiation fails, 
arbitration is opien to the Government Departments on 
one hand and 5 ie recognised Civil Service Association, 
within the scope of the Nation^ Whitley Council, on 
the other hand, on application by either party. Much 
exasperation is caused by the ** endeavour ... of the 
parties to agree to the terms of reference or the terms 
of the result for the Tribunal." In cases where this is 
impossible the competing terms go to the TribunaL 
The matters which may be taken to the Court are 
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claims affecting emoluments, weekly hours of work and 
leave. But claims can be made only for " classes,'* i.e. 

** any well-defined category of civil servants who for 
the purpose of a particular claim occupy the same 
position, or have a common interest in the claim." 
This provision limits the work of the Court, and were 
it not so, individual cases, and cases of small groups, 
where inequalities in respective pay and work were 
concerned, would cause a continuous rush of claims for 
related adjustments, and destroy any stability for the 
Treasury and Parhament. The whole problem of 
classification would be reopened and never closed. 
This, of course, unfortunately imposes hardship on 
some ofiicials, and the hardship is a direct result of 
large-scale organisation and the exigencies of parlia- 
mentary control. Civil servants are generally satisfied 
that they have secured a very valuable piece of machin- 
ery for removing grievances. It is acknowledged that 
the Court is fair, patient and thorough. But the 
Treasury is the sole interpreter of the terms of the 
judgments of the Court, and may take action before 
submitting its intentions to the Court. Hence the Staff 
Side have requested that the Treasury be limited in its 
power of interpretation, and that, say, the Ministry of 
Labour should decide between its view and the 
Treasury view. It has also requested that there should 
be some limitation on the action of the Government 
affecting remuneration and conditions of civil servants 
without first submitting such matters to the judgment 
of the Industrial Court. The Government has rejected 
such requests on the grounds of its political responsi- 
bility, which re<|uires that it shall not be bound. The 
Tomlin Commission (Report, 145 ff.) recommended no 
change in the constitution or jurisdiction of the Court, 
except a wider definition of ** class ** and the substitu- 
tion of £1,000 for £700 as the upward limit of compul- 
sory arbitration. From 1925 to the end of 1935 nearly 
240 cases had been submitted to the Courts and 
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practically all classes of the Service to which the system 
applies must have been directly involved. One of the 
most notable cases was that settled in October 1936 
after a seventeen days' hearing. Parity of pay had long 
been demanded for Departmental clerks in the six 
different Departments. After years of futile and vexed 
negotiation, the Treasury refused to deal with the 
groups as one common problem. But to deal with each 
group in turn before the Court would have meant two 
years of arduous and perhaps less conclusive negotia- 
tions. A public scandal occurred. The Civil Service 
Clerical Association and the Treasury insulted each 
other. The former took legal opinion on a “ stay-in- 
strike." Its able secretary explained the situation to 
Members of Parliament. Finally, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intervened, and agreed to a hearing of the 
cases before the Court in sequence, but with judgment 
on all together at their conclusion. The Treasury view, 
most ably put, was judged to be unsound in five cases. 
No event has so much proved the value of such a 
Court, nor the excessive casuistry of the Treasury in 
the " public interest." 

Discipline 

In return for the material advantages already set out, 
the Service makes its demands on the employee. The 
seven-hour day is common throughout the Service, 
but there are branches which do eight hours, and the 
higher grades are expected to put in overtime when the 
work demands it, without extra pay. The expectation 
is fulfilled without grumbling, and often, indeed, work 
is taken home. On Saturdayis a half-day is worked. 
There are well-settled rules regarding sick-leave and 
annual holidays. 

In his work-time the official is under the disciplinary 
authority of the Minister, which means, in all normal 
cases, the permanent Head of the Department and his 
delegates, who exercise the day-by-^y direction and 
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authority. He is responsible for seeing that in quantity 
and quality the civil servant does a fair day's work and 
that he obeys those general customary conventions of 
the Service, together with the rules as to conduct laid 
down in departmental instructions and Treasury 
Circulars, or other instruments common to the whole 
Service. Of them some mention is made later. 

The disciplinary power is strict. As we have already 
said, the power to withhold superannuation allowances 
is unchallengeable, and the full amount is not to be 
awarded unless the official has given satisfaction. 
Increments may be suspended or denied. Promotion 
may be postponed or altogether denied. An official not 
giving satisfaction may be transferred to more dis- 
agreeable work within his grade. There may be 
reprimands and warnings, and short of that, curt 
answers or the cold shoulder. In the final resort there 
may be discharge from the Service, and since this is 
at the pleasure of the Crown, sustained in many judicial 
decisions as absolute, the official can only depend on 
the bounty of the State in offering him an opportunity 
of challenging and securing redress of any grievance in 
the use of the disciplinary power. As the sa5dng goes, 

In practice the services of a civil servant would not 
be terminated except on due cause being shown." 

In recent years there have been valuable develop- 
ments which are an important check on the arbitrary. 
A Treasury Circular of November 1920 laid it down 
that, except in cases which may give rise to criminal 
proceedings, full particulars of any charge against an 
officer's conduct shall be communicated to him in 
writing before any disciplinary action is decided on. 
An opportunity is thereby given to the officer to meet 
the charges, llie Head of the Department may decide 
whether any further enquiry into the facts is necessary 
and what form it shall take. There is then the general 
liberty possessed by all civil servants of appes^g to 
the Head of the Department against the Bnal decision. 
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Next, under the promotion-form scheme it was the 
duty of the superior to notify the servant who had been 
reported as “ below the average of the grade/' And it 
must be remembered that the Staff Side Departmental 
WTiitley Councillor^ had the right to make representa- 
tions wherever desirable in cases of disciplinary action. 

These safeguards were not considered sufficient by 
the Staff side of the National Whitley Council. When 
they appeared before the Tomlin Commission they 
asked that the officer should be given a copy of any 
adverse report on his promotion form and further have 
a right of appeal to a board composed of civil servants 
at least two grades higher in rank than himself. The 
Commission acceded to the first part of the demand, 
but thought that the second was unnecessary, seeing 
that the officer could already make his comments and 
ask for an oral discussion. It suggested, instead that, 
as in the Admiralty, a Staff nominee should be asso- 
ciated with the head of the sub-department reviewing 
the reports handed in by the various reporting officers. 
The Staff side asked, further, that in disciplinary cases 
where criminal proceedings were not involved, the 
officer should, in serious cases, have the right to appeal 
to a Central Board, and in less serious cases to a 
Departmental Board. The Commission rejected the 
first proposal on the ground that, on the whole, the 
existing system was satisfactory, and that to remove 
the power of appeal beyond the Head of the Depart- 
ment would impair his authority. There would alira be 
the difficulty of dividing the serious from the less 
serious cases for jurisdiction. The Commission recom- 
mended only, that in serious oases, where the penalty 
may be di^issal, the civil servant should have the 
right to have the case dealt with orally, instead of 
making a written rejoinder as then pertained, before 
the chief Establishment Officer or his deputy, usually, 
and have the right of having associated with him either 
a colleague or a representative of his association. In 
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order to avoid too narrow an interpretation of the 
existing rule on the communication of the charge 
against an officer, the Commission recommended that 
a written statement should define the charge, setting 
out particulars of the facts held ^to support it. A 
Treasury Letter of May 22nd, 1935, puts the suggestion 
into effect, the Treasury adding that undue formality 
is undesirable in conducting these enquiries, and 
deprecating any standardised practice. 

A Sheltered ” Occupation 

It will have been gathered from the preceding dis- 
cussion that the Civil Service is a " sheltered occupa- 
tion. Dismissals are not arbitrary as in the larger part 
of private enterprise, and the number is very small, 
lliis is due to the non-existence of the almost un- 
checked hostility which is called “ competition " in 
private enterprise, and it is also due to the lack of a 
mercenary incentive in the heads of the staff as well 
as to the difficulty of isolating the comparative un- 
productivity of particular servants in a system where 
price does not apply, and where payment by the grade is 
the rule. Figures of turnover in the Civil Service staff are 
rare, but those given in evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance of 1929 (Appen- 
dices, p. 325) are instructive. They are for the year 
ending March 1930, and refer to the non-industrial staff. 


Cause of leaving 

Established 

UnestabUshed 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Marriage 

— 

L 744 

L 744 

— 

217 

^17 

lU-health ... 

683 

216 

899 

166 

lOI 

267 

Abolition of 






office or re- 







dundancy . . . 

*5 

9 

34 

1.874 

563 

2.437 

Age 

2.218 

130 

2.348 

258 

51 

309 

I>Mth 

703 

67 

770 

289 1 

30 

319 

Inefficiency ... 

21 

6 

27 

60 

26 

66 

Misconduct ... 

250 

13 

263 

177 

15 

192 

** Other 







Causes " 

523 

306 

829 

1.898 

1.040 

2,938 
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The total established " staff was about 230,000. 
Of these, according to the figures, only 290 were 
dismissed for inefficiency and misconduct I If we 
include '' other causes," the total would be 1,119. that 
is only one out of ^about 210. The " unestablished " 
staff numbered about 60,000. Of these 278 were 
dismissed, or including the " other causes," 3,216. The 
difference in turnover between " establi^ed " and 
unestablished " staff is probably accounted for by 
the freedom of mind felt by the official Supervisors in 
dealing with the " unestablished," who are engaged in 
permanent work but are not entitled to a pension. 

By " sheltered " the general public also means that 
there are fixed hours of work, regular leave, regular, if 
modest, increments, the likelihood that only a very 
severe depression indeed will cause any substantial 
reduction in salary and pension rights. A well-known 
book, Civil Service Guided giving " Information of 
Assistance to the Would-be Civil Servant," begins : 

In these days of economic xmcertainty, when un- 
employment is unfortunately so rife that merely to 
have a job is to be the envy of quite a considerable 
proportion of the community, parents and others with 
boys and girls to start in life arc more than ever 
attracted by the permanency of State employment." 
'A. J. T. Day, General Secretary, Society ot Civil Servants, 1935* 



Chapter VI 


THE SPIRIT AND OPERATION OF THE 
SERVICE 

The Service attracts, on the whole, a fine body of 
workers. Taken as a whole it is the best educated 
profession in the country, often too well educated for 
its tasks. The officials are not, as so many w-ere sixty 
or seventy years ago, the rejects of other professions. 
For every vacancy in the Administrative Grade (here 
including the Home, the Indian, the Foreign and 
Diplomatic and Consular Services) there are nearly six 
candidates, in the Executive Class nearly ten. Tax 
Inspectors eleven, and Clerical about five candidates 
for every two vacancies. They have capitalised their 
education for a situation which compares well economic- 
ally at the outset with other professions, and which 
gives them a steady assured income, without much 
risk, instead of the worry, the insecurity and the 
competition, the glittering prizes or possible failures 
common to the outside world. A few, more especially 
in the higher ranks, are consciously attracted by the 
interesting prospect of public service, and most by the 
fact that here is a career which, unlike so many busi- 
nesses and professions, throws open its door to talent 
without family connections. If not immediately, then 
in the course of some years of actual service, a large 
proportion of them come to recognise that they are the 
servants of the public, and many have a pride in doing 
their work well enough to merit not only the public's 
praise, but that satisfaction which comes when work is 
really well done according to professional standards. 
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The First Division civil servants, in making a case 
before the Tomlin Commission, argued that their status 
and prestige had declined in recent years. There were 
other professions and businesses with high public 
standing, aristocratic traditions had declined, the 
Civil Service, in expanding and coming more directly 
under the public eye, had incurred a natural, but 
illogical, hostility, especially on the part of journalists 
looiung for an easy popular theme. Although the First 
Division Memorandum argues the case fluently — ^it is 
only a case. The prestige of the Service is- very high, 
even if some people make fools and brutes of them- 
selves by irresponsible invective. At any rate they feel 
that here is something better than working for the 
increased profits of private employer or company. That 
IS the testimony of scores who have been questioned. 
A sign of the national regard for the Civil Service and 
its members is the conferment of honours like the 
Oder of the British Empire and the C.B., and, for 
more distinguished service, the K.C.B., upon them. 
This is not a direct inducement to enter the Service or 
work well in it, but it is a measure which enhances the 
prestige of the Service, and, as such, it has three con- 
sequences : to make the work of the Service in relation 
to other professions not one to be measured by the 
material advantages alone, to add authority to those 
so honoured, and to increase the fellow-feeling among 
colleagues. All make for efficiency. One who held 
important office for many years has said : “ The Civil 
Service has been guided not so much by formal rules 
and regulations as by a high spirit of honour, by zeal 
in the discharge of its duties, and by pride of tradition 
which ought to and, we believe, does animate it." ‘ 
Fear of exp>osure also plays a large part in the main- 
tenance of efficient work. The money corrective may 
here be not so severe or so ever-present as in the business 

^ Sir Henry Craik in Parlumentary DebaUi, April 14th. 1926, 
col. 90. 
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world, but there is the critical opinion of other people 
in the office (no one likes to feel the silent contempt of 
his peers) and of the hierarchy whose interest lies in 
Departmental work which will pass scathless through 
the parliamentary fire. This produces emulation, which 
is competition with the personal venom extracted. 
Most markedly of late years has the Service itself given 
attention to its own professional standards. In 1923 
the Institute of Public Administration, inclusive of aU 
grades of the Service, was founded, among other things 
“ to maintain the high ideals and traditions of the 
Public Service," and " to give expression to the con- 
sidered view of the Public Services on questions of 
public duty and professional etiquette." 

Yet Sir Warren Fisher has lamented the absence of 
any code which binds the whole Service into one serving 
feUowship. Nothing like the Prussian Code of the 
Duties, made by statute and interpretations in the 
Supreme Disciplinary Court, exists in England. There 
are a few fragmentary rules, sometimes statutory, 
sometimes Departmental, sometimes made for all by 
the Treasury. Civil servants are bound to secrecy by 
the Official Secrets Acts, 1911 and 1920, and they have a 
special obligation in the matter of confidential docu- 
ments in Departments like the Inland Revenue and the 
Post Office. Interest in contracts with Government 
Departments must be disclosed, and permission obtained 
to pursue the contract. To avoid entanglements which 
might affect outer reputation, office discipline and full 
attention to tasks, bankruptcy must be declared, and 
money-lending as a system not indulged in — " there 
are bad money-lenders and worse, but none can be 
good. The kinder their faces the worse they are." 

If one were to generalise from the various instru- 
ments one would arrive at a code containing, I think, 
these main principles. The civil servant’s fir^ duty is 
obedience : this is the consequence of the hierarchical 
, S3rstem in which responsibility is concentrated in the 
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political head of the Department. He owes all his time 
and mind to the Service, and can only take supplemen- 
tary occupations by permission of the Department. 
He owes candour and truthfulness to those whom he 
is advising ; so muf:h is derivable from the Dardanelles 
Enquiry, to be referred to again later. He must be 
anonymous to the public and impartial in his assistance 
to governments of any party ; this is a direct derivation 
from the principles of responsible government. Even 
his private activities are of concern to the Government, 
for the whole Service may be brought into disrepute by 
aspersions on the conduct of a single “ Civil Servant." 
He must not seek to derive any private advantage from 
knowledge acquired in his official capacity ; so much 
emerges from the Gregory and Bullock cases. 

In the latter case the Permanent Secretary of the 
Air Ministry had various conversations with Sir Eric 
Geddes, and other representatives of the Imperial 
Airways Ltd., in which honours for the chairman of 
the company and a government contract were involved. 
The impression was gained that the official's zeal was 
in part dictated by a desire to manoeuvre himself into 
the chairmanship or a directorship of Imperial Airways 
Ltd., since he felt that there was " no further prospect 
of advancement for him in the Civil Service." Perhaps 
if there had been appropriate restrictions on the taking 
of directorships by retired civil servants, there would 
never have bi^n this temptation to (as the Board of 
Enquiry's Report sa)^) " the obtrusion of matters 
affecting private and persoiuii interests," in the conduct 
of Government negotiations. The report concluded by 
referring to the Treasury Circular based on the Gregory 
case, and said, " we cannot escape the conclusion that 
Sir Christoph^ Bullock's conduct was completely at 
variance with the tenour and spirit of this case, which in 
our view clearly precludes a civil servant from inter- 
lacing public negotiations entrusted to him with the 
advancement of his personal or private interests. We 
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do not say that he consciously used his official position 
to further his interests ; yet we cannot but think that 
it was the official position he held that provided the 
vantage ground. . . The Report refers to the '*lack 
of that instinct and perception from which is derived 
the sure guide by which the conduct of a civil servant 
should be regulated.'' 

Rules of Conduct 

These are so important that they must be explained 
and the rules to which they gave rise quoted. The 
Gregory case was the subject of a Board of Inquiry in 
1928. For some considerable time, Mr. Gregory of the 
Foreign Office and some friends had speculated in 
francs and advised a Mrs. Dyne on her speculations. 
The suspicion was disseminated that official information 
had been used as a basis for the speculations, and even 
that the famous Zinovieff letter had been circulated to 
affect the Foreign Exchange. Those inculpated were 
at once dismissed. Extracts from the Report (February 
25th, 1928),^ were circulated by the Treasury, to be 
suitably incorporated in the rules of the various 
Departments, Some of the principal observations ran : 

" His Majesty's Civil Service, unlike other great 
professions, is not and cannot in the nature of things be 
an autonomous profession. In common with the Royal 
Navy, the Army, and the Royal Air Force, it must always 
be subject to the rules and regulations laid down for its 
guidance by His Majesty's Government. This written 
code is, in the case of the Civil Service, to be found not 
only in the Statutes but also in Orders in Council, 
Treasury Circulars and other directions which may from 
time to time be promulgated ; but over and above these 
the Civil Service, like every other profession, has its 
unwritten code of ethics and conduct for which the most 
effective sanction lies in the public opinion of the Service 
itself, and it is upon the maintenance of a sound and 
healthy public opinion within the Service that its value 
and emaency chiefly depend. 

»Cmd, 3037. 
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'* 56. The first duty of a civil servant is to give his 
undivided allegiance to the State at all times and on all 
occasions when the State has a claim upon his services. 
With his private activities the State is in general not 
concerned, so lon^as his conduct therein is not such as 
to bring discredit upon the Service of which he is a 
member. But to say that he is not to subordinate his duty 
to his private interests, nor to make use of his official 
position to further those interests, is to say no more than 
that he must behave with common honesty. The Service 
exacts from itself a higher standard, because it recognises 
that the State is entitled to demand that its servants shall 
not only be honest in fact, but beyond the reach of 
suspicion of dishonesty. It was laid down by one of His 
Majesty's Judges in a case some few years ago that it was 
not merely of some importance but of fundamental 
importance that in a Court of Law justice should not only 
be done, but should manifestly and undoubtedly be seen 
to be done ; which we take to mean that public confidence 
in the adniinistration of justice would be shaken if the 
least suspicion, however ill-founded, were allowed to 
arise that the course of legal proceedings could in any 
way be influenced by improper motives. We apply 
without hesitation an analogous rule to other branches of 
the public service. A civil servant is not to subordinate 
his duty to his private interests; but neither is he to put 
himself in a position where his duty and his interests 
conflict. He is not to make use of his official position to 
further those interests ; but neither is he so to order 
his private affairs as to allow the suspicion to arise that 
a trust has been abused or a confidence betrayed. These 
obligations are, we do not doubt, universally recognised 
throughout the whole of the Service ; if it were otherwise, 
its public credit would be diminished and its usefulness to 
the State impaired. 

"57. It follows that there arc spheres of activity 
Intimately open to the ordinary citizens in which the 
civil servant can play no part or only a limited part. He 
is not to indulge m praliti^ or party controversy lest by 
so doing he should appear no longer the dismtecested 
adviser of Ministers or able imparhally to execute theii 
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policy. He is bound to maintain a proper reticence in 
discussing public affairs and more particularly those 
with which his own Department is concerned. And lastly 
his position clearly imposes upon him restrictions in 
matters of commerce and business from which the 
ordinary citizen is free. 

** 58. Between the regular investment or management 
of a private fortune on the one hand and speculative 
transactions in stocks, exchange or commodities on the 
other, there are obviously numerous gradations, and it 
may often be difficult to draw the precise line of demarca- 
tion between what is lawful and what is prohibited ; it 
may even be inadvisable to make the attempt, because 
many things, though lawful, may yet be inexpedient. 
But some transactions fall indubitably on one side of the 
line rather than upon the other. It might well be desirable 
for a civil servant in all circumstances to avoid transac- 
tions wholly speculative in character ; but where he is 
employed in any Department to which, whether rightly 
or wroi^ly, the public attribute the power of obtaining 
special information, such as the future course of pohticd 
or financial events likely to affect the rise and fall of 
markets, then we assert unhesitatingly that participation 
in such transactions is not only undesirable or inex- 
pedient, but wrong. The knowledge that civil servants so 
employed are engaged in them could not fail to shock 
public confidence at home, and, especially if matters of 
foreign exchange are involved, to produce a deplorable 
efiect upon opinion abroad. 

59. We content ourselves with laying down these 
gener^ principles, which we do not seek to elaborate 
into any detailed code, if only for the reason that their 
application must necessarily vary according to the 
position, the Department and the work of the civil 
servant concerned. Practical rules for the guidance of 
social conduct depend also as much upon the instinct 
and ];>erception of the individual as upon cast-iron 
formulie ; and the surest guide will, we hope, always be 
found in the nice and jedous honour of servants 
themselves. The public expects from them a standard of 
integrity and conduct not only inflexible but fastidious. 
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and has not been disappointed in the past. We are 
confident that we are expressing the view of the Service 
when we say that the public have a right to expect that 
standard, and that it is the duty of the Service to see 
that the expectation is fulfilled." 

The rules of anon3miity and impartiality must be 
considered more fully later. 

Each Department is a kind of professional associa- 
tion composed pyramidically with the Permanent 
Secretary at the top, and the Clerical Assistants and 
Typists at the bottom. Within that association there 
are traditions of loyalty and co-operation, discipline 
and decorum. Its outward symbols are the sports clubs, 
musical societies, and photographic clubs, and the 
many other social amenities, but it must not be for- 
gotten that this departmentalisation in itself brings** 
about jealousy between the Departments (on the whole 
m relation only to petty matters) and a dislike of any 
external and common direction. Over a generation 
ago, a witness before a Commission of Inquiry deplored 
anything which would make for esprit de corps in a 
Department on the ground that the public would 
sutler I There were instances during the war of serious 
Departmental jealousy between the old Departments 
and those improvised for the occasion, but that trouble 
has passed away. The Treasury is obliged to exert 
pressure on the smaller Departments to overcome 
apathy and resistance to change. As we have seen^ its 
method are being made appropriate to the task. 

The Service is compelled by its peculiar position in 
the State to subject itself to what is called " red tape." 
The outside world makes no allowances for the domestic 
necessities of the Departments. They must be rea(fy at 
any moment to answer to Parliament for any one of the 
thousands of administrative actions which arouses 
the wrath, anxiety or curiosity of any individual among 
the multitude of citizens. As Bagehot once remarked. 
Any bore can firi^ten a fun^onary to death." 
M 
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Indeed, a good deal of time is spent, while Parliament 
is sitting, in helping the Minister to prepare the answers 
to questions asked in the House. Some bright statis- 
tician has Ccilculated that each answer costs a guinea to 
prepare! How nervously the note, on worn and dusty 
file runs, “ This must be back in time to be seen by the 
Minister at least one day before he is to give the answer 
in Parliament! *’ Since the Department must answer 
to this tribunal, its justification and repute are of 
necessity bound up with its records. Therefore it is 
slow in action ; the interview and telephone are used 
less (though much more now than three decades ago) 
in the Civil Service than in business ; the Civil Service 
is more inclined to write. And before it writes it must 
make its policy fit in with precedents, for each act of a 
Department may not be a law to itself : its principle is 
equity, not salesmanship. It treats all its chents alike, 
and does not charge what tlie markets will bear, or 
make a profit on one citizen to recoup itself for the loss 
on another. It is not judged by the test of solvency , 
for the public Departments operate, fundamentally to 
make universal provision of a necessary service, to all 
who need it. It even forces its attentions on people. It 
gives millionaires what they don't like. It discards the 
principle of price in a competitive market, and does not 
higgle over a direct quid pro quo. If it were too enter- 
prising it might find itself sued for acting ultra vires. 
Therefore, it is cautious. It must go back to its preced- 
ing judgments, then, and make all cases square with 
them. It is an error of mammoth dimensions and 
grotesqueness to charge the Civil Service with usurpa- 
tion, That is badly to mistake its ethos. The seaiih- 
ii^ out of records, and the making of records, takes 
time, and accounts for much of the Departmental 
slowness of stroke. That slowness, however, is, to a 
small extent, induced by the fact that the consumer 
cannot threaten to go to another hrm unless the 
Department hurries up, for the Department need not 
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fear that it will lose its business. It has a monopoly — 
but that again tends to make it fussy, a little authorita- 
tive, and therefore irritating. But there is in the 
background of the official's mind the feeling that a 
fuss about neglect ipay be made in the newspapers or in 
Parliament. Since the war the best scientific manage- 
ment has been used to overcome this Departmental 
slowness ; letters are answered more promptly, less 
time is spent in discovering precedent, there is less 
writing of minutes. All these, of course, have their 
drawbacks, from the official standpoint especially. 
For anything that happens to Smith, or Thompson, or 
Jones or any one of the millions of their countrymen, 
may be mentioned in ParHament, and the Department 
IS dways tempted to act slowly and keep a record. 
It is always in fear of an ambush. Hence a decided 
tendency to concentrate responsibility and decision, 
instead of devolving it to su^rdinates, and therefore, 
for business to get congested and slowed up in a bottle- 
neck. We may now consider the relations between the 
Service and Parliament, its taskmaster. 

Parliament and the Civil Service 

These relations are of peculiar interest. The vital 
point of the connection is to be found in the position of 
the Minister, i.e. the political head of the Department. 
He is a politician chosen by the Prime Minister because 
of his political reputation in the country and the 
confidence reposed in him by the House of Commons. 
His apprenticeship in that House is long, and only after 
some ten or twenty years, of the really strict selective 
process of behaviour in the House and in the cotmcils 
of his p)arty, does he become ehgible for high office. 
He has most probably passed through the grades of 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Under-Secre- 
tary^p of a lesser Department, and so towards 
Ministerial office. He is no expert, though he may have 
an amateur interest in the affairs of the Department to 
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which he is called. The English doctrine of Cabinet 
Government rejects the theory that Ministers should 
be experts and technicians in these affairs. No pro- 
fessional educationist goes to the Board of Education, 
or a professional navi authority ,to the Admiralty, 
except by rare accident. Rather do these appoint- 
ments rest upon the doctrine that he should bring to 
bear on his Department the mind of a man of the world, 
that his interest should be broad and zealous for the 
national welfare. From him is demanded mainly a 
sense of proportion and values likely to guide him 
correctly in judging how far the work of this Depart- 
ment is necessary in national policy. He measures 
proportion and social value, he does not secrete 
technicalities. His is not the art of the chef, but that 
of clever tasting and persuasive advocacy. An amatetir 
or “ fancier ” in relation to the technical details of his 
Department, he should, once they are put before him, 
be an expert in deciding how much those details mean 
as an ingredient of policy. He is a man of impetus, 
tendency and construction, not of Departmental science. 

He has at his hand to do the expert work and direct 
the staff, the Permanent Secretary of the Department. 
The Minister's business is to explain and defend the 
pohcies finally formulated by himself and his Party, 
after being sifted through the administrative and 
technical fdter, to the House of Commons and to the 
country. It is known, though not commonly enough 
known, that the Minister is prompted and coached by 
his permanent staff, and that though the country could 
do for a year or two without Ministers, it co^d not 
dispense with the staff for a single day. Yet Sir William 
Harcourt once said that the function of the Minister is 
to tell the Civil Service what the public won’t stand ; while 
somebody else has said that at the end of six months’ 
government by civil servants alone, there would not be 
enough lamp-posts in Whitehall to hang the culprits! 
The quintessence of the whole British Qmstitution lies 
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in its mode of securing the responsibility of the Execu- 
tive. That is its purpose and being, and every one of 
its institutions has been shaped to that end. Responsi- 
bility in democratic government is lost when it is 
scattered among .several organs : localisation and 
concentration are its pillars. All responsibility for 
the work of the Department is then sharply concen- 
trated upon the Minister. As far as responsibility is 
concerned the Minister is the Department. No one is 
deemed to stand behind his back to be praised or blamed. 
And on the rare occasions when a Minister has sought to 
defend himself by blaming his officials the House of 
Commons has sharply reminded him of his duty.' Par- 
liament has created him to see that the administration 
works weU ; if it does not he alone is to blame ; he 
will be badgered into changing his step and time, while 
the ultimate penalty will be the loss of office. It is true 
that the principle of collective responsibility of the 
whole Cabinet, and its necessary resignation when its 
policy is reversed in the House, serves to save a Minister 
from defeat, but the threat of a storm in the House of 
Commons is enough to keep Ministers within the margin 
of efiiciency. Even Mr. Baldwin’s Ministers, pillowed 
on enormous majorities, had to make ignominious 
retreats. How many men lightly dare to be criticised 
and denounced by two or three hundred political 
opponents, and worse still, to experience the whispered 
or silent censure of their friends ? ITiey are all ready 
to take your place ! 

The Department, then, from Permanent Secretary 
downwards, is anon3nnous. The man in the street might 
be able to name, at ^e most perhaps, half a dozen 
contemporary Ministers and leading members of the 
Opposition ; but even the best educated person will 

^ £.g. tee Lang : Lift and of Sir SUtJford ^ 

nd JFiansmrd, July 25th and July ^xat. 1923, on the '* vulgtf and 
stupid penooai pulls " oi the Postmaster-Gmeral sent out by 1 
officer of the G.P.O.; cf. also debate on UnemployineDt Aadvhuioe 
Regulations, la January 1933. 
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hardly know the name of a single Permanent Secretary. 
Yet these axe the chief advisers of the Minister.^ They 
are chairmen at the departmental councils. The Perma- 
nent Secretary issues supreme departmental commands, 
and is the point of connection with^ther Departments 
for major inter-departmental affairs. The appointment 
of a Permanent Secretary is a matter for Cabinet 
decision. It is not possible to leave such appointments 
to the Ministers who are at the head of that Depart- 
ment for the time being. For this would be to put into 
the hands of an inexpert judge the appointment of an 
official, who may hold his office, with ^ the power for 
national good or evil that that implies, for twenty or 
thirty years. It is therefore the practice for these 
appointments to be made, nomin^ly only, by the 
Minister in whose Department the vacancy occurs, 
but the concurrence of the Prime Minister is necessary. 
Of course, he consults the Permanent Head of the 
Treasury. Thus, as we pointed out in dealing with 
Treasury control, the highest administrative expert in 
the whole Service decides who are to be his colleagues 
in the other Departments. There is some ground for 
believing that the Prime Minister is too busy or uninter- 
ested to look into the matter himself, and appointments 
may then be made which seem arbitrary to those who 
for themselves or in the interests of the Service would 
have made a different choice, and serious discontent 
may be caused by such behaviour. For example, the 
Prime Minister gave no direct affirmative answer to 
the question whethti " he personally satisfied himself 
that in the particular case " ” a permanent officer who 
may have expected normally to receive promotion as 
the Head of the Ministry of Agriculture was deservedly 
passed over ? '* * 

1 Generally the Assistant Secretaries and others in charge of 
large blocks of business will be in direct communication with the 
Ministers, but pi^tice varies with the Departments and the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Ministers. 

* Parliamentary Debates, March 30th. 1936, Col. 1619. 
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The effectiveness and quality of parliarnentary 
control and the creative value of the permanent 
officials to society depend upon the relation between the 
Minister and his Department. The staff has so far been 
ready to serve any whom the elections and Parliament 
designate as the Government. It is generally believed 
that this readiness will permanently prevail. This 
convention was well supported by the severe test of 
the Labour Party’s tenure of office. " I and my 
colleagues in the House of Commons/’ said Mr. Sidney 
Webb, have had the experience of coming as new 
people to offices which might legitimately have pre- 
sumptions and traditions against us, and I am sure I 
am speaking for all my colleagues when I say that we 
have nothing to complain of in regard to the loyalty, 
fidelity, and zeal with which we found ourselves 
assisted during our short period of office.” It should, 
however, be said that at no time in English political 
history have these qualities of neutrality be^ sub- 
mitted to a really crucial test. We have yet to see 
whether Civil Service neutrality can be maintained if 
burdened with any vital problem of conscience. We 
may hope, but we must not be too sanguine, that our 
future wiU be as free of social cleavage as our past. 
It should be remembered that during the General 
Strike of 1926 a large number of Civil Servants would 
not, on conscientious grounds, volunteer for duties 
outside those for which they were expressly engaged. 
There are times when the policy of a Government 
directly affects the vital nature of the State. We should 
be foolish to imagine that old habits wUl continue to 
rule in such tiying days.^ Labour politicians are not 
entirely without anxiety about the Foreign Office. 

In the main there has been personal goodwill, 

^ In 1926 Sir Thonnu Legee. Senior Medical Inepeetor of Factoriee 
to tbe Home Office resigns on account of a disagreement oyer the 
Government's polu^ respecting tbe use of white lead in factories. 
See his letter m The TUnus, November 1926, and House of Lords 
Debate, Febraary 23rd, 1927. 
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and always invaluable co-operation between the 
Permanent Secretary and the Minister. The names of 
Trevelyan, Lord Welby, Sir Edward Hamilton, Sir 
Robert Morant, Sir Maurice Hankey, Eyre Crowe, Sir 
Walter T5u*ell, Sir John Anderson (especially at the 
Ministry of Health), Sir Warren ^Fish^r, Sir Arthur 
Hirtzel, and the two Murrays, stand out in a brilliant 
constellation of administrators. Only where the Minister 
has been pedantic and himself of a bureaucratic temper 
has there been any exception to this rule. Those who 
have imagined that they can run the whole Depart- 
ment have invariably been swamped with their task and 
have accomplished little more than the vexation of 
those to whom the work should naturally have been 
devolved. Such exceptions have been very few. Three 
generations ago, when the activity of the State was 
restricted and the sense of complete personal possession 
of the Departments still strong among the aristocratic 
politicians, the Minister could and would do very much 
himself. He had his expert private secretary and then, 
across the gulf, were the clerks. Those days have 
gone, never to come again. The Departments are the 
State’s and business is of professional dimensions and 
character. 

The Permanent Secretaiies have hitherto been and 
still are of much the same class and education as the 
Ministers, and the social ideals of the politician and the 
administrator are not irreconcilable. They have usually 
had perhaps more than twenty years of very varied 
official experience before they attain their position ; 
and it is very rare for any to have served in only one 
Department ; indeed, in the thirty principal Depart- 
ments, twenty-three served in one or more other 
Departments. At that stage there is considerable 
tracer from Department to Department. Those 
entrants, who, tested by time, experience and compari- 
son with their colleagues, have ascended to one of 
the hrst fifty posttions in the Service, are, indeed. 
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men of high quality, and most of them deserve the 
tribute paid to Sir Arthur Hirtzel, Under-Secretary of 
State for India : Hirtzel was a man of great intellec- 
tual attainments. This is almost a universal attribute 
of the higher ranks of the Civil Service . . . again and 
again in the critical years ... his tact and great 
powers of concentration, understanding and decision 
saved the situation. He amazed Indians by his know- 
ledge of their country, which he had never visited. 
This was due to prodigious reading, and experience 
gained and then stored by a most retentive memory, in a 
quarter of a century within the Service. ^ Ministers soon 
learn by taking cautious stock for a time, the respective 
zones of usefulness of themselves and their permanent 
subordinates. If they are too ignorant or lazy to leam, 
and it is proper to say that some have been, they are 
helped by their Cabinet colleagues, or they sink into 
pompous quiescence. In that case, the day-by-day 
administration runs routine-wise, while general policy 
is unchanged, or it is made by the initiative of Parlia- 
ment or the Cabinet. The permanent staffs can be 
excused a httle impatience with that Minister who can- 
not immediately understand their account of what two 
decades has taught them, as well as he who too rashly 
assumes that it may be learned and confuted in as 
many hours. John Stuart Mill, who served in the ofhee 
of the East India Company for thirty-five years, said : 
“ I have known pubhc men, ministers, of more than 
ordinary natural capacity, who, on their first introduc- 
tion to a de|>artment of business new to them, have 
excited the mirth of their inferiors by the air with which 
they announced as a truth hitherto set at nought, and 
brought to light by themselves, something which was 
protebly the first thought of everybody who ever 
looked at the subject, given up as soon as Iw had got on 
to a second. It is true that a great statesman is he who 
knows when to depart from traditions, as well as when 
* Tht Timss, January 5tli, 1937, in an ** Appraciatioii." by W/' 
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to adhere to them. But it is a great mistake to suppose 
that he will do this better for being ignorant of the 
traditions. No one who does not thoroughly know the 
modes of action which common experience has sane- 
tioned is capable of judging of the circumstances which 
require a departure from those ordinary modes of 
action.*'^ 

Minister and Department : Impartiality and Anonymity 

What, more precisely, is the duty of the official and 
his political chief ? The convention which has grown 
up is known as that of political Impartiality or Neutral- 
ity of tendered advice and execution of commands. If 
this should fall under suspicion, we should be faced with 
the social tragedy that the pohtical ministers who are 
unskilled and casual workers would hesitate to accept 
the skilled aid of the permanent experts. They would 
be tempted to remove those they distrusted and put 
their own “ experts " in their place. They would deny 
the value and the possibility of the existence of objec- 
tive science, natural, social, economic or administrative, 
and deprive the State, that is everyone, by depriving 
themselves, of all the benefits of knowledge from which 
the sepsis of partisanship has been removed. They 
would use Left ” Science or “ Right " Science, but 
not plain Science ; and the public welfare would be 
surrendered to “ wishful ” thinking. 

Wilmerding, an American student, says :■ “ The 
duties of administrative civil servants with respect to 
policy are therefore twofold : first, to present fully and 
fairly to the head of the department all the material 
facts and considerations which bear upon any issue 
which he is called on to decide ; second, themselves to 
decide such issues as are delegated to them by the head 
of the department (p. 26). He further says : “ In 
the performance of the second duty, needless to say, 

^ R&pres*Htaitvs GovnniMni, chapter V. 

* GoMmm»nt by Merit, McGimw-HiU. 1935. 
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administrative officers are honour bound to decide 
issues as their superior would have decided them, had 
he been able fully to consider them himself (p. 26). 
The interesting question is whether the officer shall go 
further than “ to pi^sent fully and fairly.” Does this 
mean that he is to behave as the impassive servant who 
sp)eaks only when he is spoken to } Is he to put his 
advice in the least rhetorical of terms and to make a 
positive duty of being neutral and colourless ? Is he to 
criticise the politician's proposals not merely with 
scientific freedom, but with warmth ? This is a very 
important matter, and in England to-day there are two 
views current. No one, I think, excepting a few civil 
servants who happen to be excessively cautious and 
temperamentally above the battle, would sponsor the 
view that the civil servant is to be no more than a 
movable piece of office furniture. It is generally held 
that they should cultivate opinions, and that these 
would lead them to the forming of various proposals to 
promote the trust of their own Department. The view 
generally accepted is that so well expressed in the 
Dardanelles Report, which analysed the causes of the 
failure of the attack on the Dardanelles. It was shown 
that Admiral Fisher had taken too military a view of 
the obedience owed by the expert to the Minister. He 
had insufficiently pressed his advice : he desisted too 
early. 

” It is the duty of the official not to resign but to state 
fully to the head of his department, ai^ should any 
proper occasion arise, to other memben of the Ministry, 
what is the nature of his views. Then, if after due con- 
sideration, those views are overruled, he should do his 
best to carry out the policy of the government, even 
although he may not be in personal agreement with it. 

• . . Undue loyalty would tend to cripple independence 
of thought, and would leave the Parliamentary heads of 
the various Departments without that healthy assistance 
which they have a right to expect, and which is at times 
much more likely to be rendered by reasonable and 
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deferential opposition than by mere agreement resting 
wholly on the ties of discipline.” ^ 

The late Sir Austen Chamberlain has recounted how 
when he was Postmaster-General he persisted in pressing 
a policy which the Permanent Secretary considered cind 
tried to demonstrate was unwise. The Postmaster- 
General would not jdeld. ” And then my eminent friend 
discharged the second valuable function of the civil 
servant. * Well/ he said, ‘ if you will do a silly thing, of 
course you must, but is it essential to you to do it in 
that silly way ? * And having done his utmost to 
dissuade me from doing it, he then showed me how to 
do it with the least friction and the smallest dis- 
advantage.” ® 

There is no doubt that the independence of mind of 
the official, his tenacity and unsubservient and candid 
persistence and initiative in pursuing and raising ques- 
tions for the consideration of his political chief, are of 
considerable importance at the present time and will 
wax in importance with the transfer of more and more 
duties from private to public enterprise. We must ask 
not merely for assistance from the public servant but 
also for persuasion. 

Yet, if it were an abdication and a public loss for the 
Administrator to be an automaton, set in motion only 
by the direct touch of the Minister, it might be not only 
deleterious, but even disastrous, in the long run, to 
introduce the rule that the Administrator is not merely 
to have a policy which he suggests to the Minister, but 
a mission which he attempts to impose upon him. There 
is a great temptation to take this latter view, for we 
are ^ impatiently interested in developing the social 
services, and, therefore, we are to the degree of our 
enthusiasm tempted to prescribe whatever instruments 
and processes we think necessary for these specific 
things, without regard to their compatibility with the 

^ Dardanelles Report, paxa. 91, Cd. 8490 of 1917. 

* Public Administration, June 1930. 
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whole constitutional system. Our impatience with 
Parliament, especially when it is dominated by the 
Party we dislike, may awaken bureaucratic longings 
in us. 

It is therefore necessary to be on guard against such 
temptations. If we went along in that direction, led on 
by specious phrases like “ a more constructive type of 
individual ** (see W. A. Robson, in The Political 
Quarterly, Api^-June 1936), it might not be long before 
we should arrive at nominally responsible government 
which is out of responsible control. Critics like Lord 
Hewart, and less responsible and public-spirited cavil- 
lers, would then be justified in their strictures about 
bureaucracy and despotism. If a Minister declares or 
stands for making slums instead of clearing them 
away, then, much as I should be unhappy about the 
existence of slums, I conceive it to be the duty of his 
permanent staff to make them, or resign. During the 
humiliating days when the Hoare-Laval proposals were 
under discussion, and especially in the House of Com- 
mons, December 19th, 1935, grave insinuations were 
made against the permanent head of the Foreign Office, 
Sir Robert Vansittart, for his part in obstructing an 
energetic anti-Italian policy. Since these opinions were 
first written their wholesomeness has been amply borne 
out by the outcry against Sir Maurice Hankey, Secre- 
tary to the Cabinet, for the alleged partiality of his 
evidence before the Inquiry into the Manufacture of 
Arms, in May 1936. Those who had vociferated most in 
demanding Civil Service “ creativeness ” were precisely 
those who most keenly and loudly lamented Sir 
Maurice's exercise in creativeness. That is where con- 
structive " civil servants land you! 

Lord Morley once amended Vauvenargue's aphorism, 
“ Great thoughts spring from the heart,” by adding 
” and should go round by the head! ” Policy should 
come principaUy from the Minister's heart, a^ reach 
the citi2ens as law and administration, after being sifted 
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through the Permanent Secretary's experience and 
mind. As I said earher in this essay, the Permanent 
Secretary is rather like a permanent non-partisan 
Minister — ^he is the Minister’s permanent other self. 
When Minister Brown’s body lies a-mouldering out of 
office, his Departmental soul goes administering on — in 
the Permanent Secretary. Owing to the transfer from 
Department to Department the Permanent Secretary is 
not even a specialist. As Sir Warren Fisher has said, he 
is “ rather the general adviser of the Minister, the 
general manager and controller under the Minister." 
It is the Minister’s business to compass and imagine 
social amelioration, economic reforms, and the diplo- 
matic patterns. From the permanent staff we ask the 
critical mind which can distinguish causes and conse- 
quences, distant as weU as immediate repercussions and 
relationships, and the determination of ways and means. 
This relationship, of course, governs my view of the 
education and recruitment of the Administrative Class. 
It also gives point, I think, to need for the anonymity of 
officials. Their views, their advice, are private ; their 
actions are anonymous Only the Minister has views and 
takes action. If this convention is not obeyed, then 
civil servants may be pubhcly attacked by one Party 
and praised by another, and that must lead to a 
weakening of the principle of impartiality. Hence 
those, who for some occult reason, have on occasion 
supported the idea of publicly naming officials for 
praise or blame have followed an unwise course. Sir 
Warren Fisher has stated the desirable convention 
soundly : 

" Determination of policy is the function of Ministers, 
and once a policy is determined it is the unquestioned and 
unquestionable business of the civil servant to strive to 
carry out that pohcy with precisely the same energy and 
precisely the same good wiu whether he agrees with it or 
not. That is axiomatic and will never be in dispute. 
At the same time it is the traditional duty of civil 
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servants, while decisions are being formulated, to make 
available to their political chiefs all the information and 
exp)erience at their disposal, and to do this without fear 
or favour, irrespective of whether the advice thus ten- 
dered may accord or not with the Minister’s initial view. 
The presentation to the Minister of relevant facts, the 
ascertainment and marshalling of which may often call 
into play the whole organisation of a Department, 
demands of the civil servant the greatest care. The 
presentation of inferences from the facts equally demands 
from him all the wisdom and all the detachment he can 
command} The preservation of integrity, fearlessness 
and independence of thought and utterance in their 
private communion with Ministers of the experienced 
officials selected to fill the top posts in the ^rvice is 
an essential principle in enlightened government as — 
whether or no Ministers can accept advice thus frankly 
placed at their disposal, and acceptance or rejection of 
such advice is exclusively a matter for their judgment — 
it enables him to be assured that their decisions are 
reached only after the relevant facts and the various 
considerations have so far as the machinery of government 
can secure, been definitely brought before their minds.”* 

The Public and the Service 

In England, the general public is on the whole mildly 
indifferent to the existence and work of the Civil 
Service. There is, however, a general impression 
among moderately intelhgent newspaper readers (which 
implies millions of citizens), that ” red tape,” or un- 
necessary slowness and formality in the despatch of 
business, prevails ; that civil servants without deserv- 
ing it lead an enviably secure and stable life, per- 
manently assinred of sliort hours, good pay (in spite of 
the fact that about 20 per cent, receive 35s. or less per 
week ; 3 per cent, between 35s. and 40s. ; ii per cent, 
between 40s. and 50s. ; 17 per cent, between 50s. and 
60s., and 14 per cent, between 60s. and 70s.), long 

^ Author's italics. 

* Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, p. 1268. 
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holidays, pension rights, and not much work ; that 
incompetence goes unpunished. There is semi-jocular 
hostility, and one newspaper has spitefully crystallised 
this by its cartoon figures of DiJly and Dally, two 
“ bureaucrats.** Others play on the irony of the sig- 
nature to official letters, Your obedient Servant,*' 
when, they pretend, he writes as your despotic master 1 
The vulgar newspapers and occasionally those of higher 
reputation, exaggerate this view, and spread this 
prejudiced ignorance among people who cannot possibly 
have an independently formed opinion upon such 
matters. It is enough for one instance by a petty clerk 
of delay, error, haughtiness, or corruption, to discredit 
the whole Service. The vaguely remembered descrip- 
tions of Dickens*s Sir Tile Barnacle and the Circumlocu- 
tion Office and the daily round of Anthony Trollope's 
three clerks lend a background of colour to more modem 
instances of inefficiency. Even Maurice Baring has con- 
fessed to high-spirited inkpot-throwing in the Embassy 
at St. Petersburg — but that was the Diplomatic Service. 
Every Englishman firmly believes he is a " sound " 
economist and the stem guardian of civic liberties. Ill 
provided as yet with civic education, he has the small 
deposit of knowledge that he pays taxes to the State 
and that civil servants are paid by the State. He has a 
little of the malice which even the most benevolent 
master still bears his servant, however capable. He is, 
therefore, easily alarmed when he is told that expendi- 
ture on the Departments is mounting up. One or two 
digits and several noughts cunningly arranged play 
havoc with his imagination. He spea^ his mind, nay, 
he thunders, about the Civil Service and officialism, in 
the blunt way which is an Englishman's heritage, 
though he does not know what the money is spent on. 
If the civil servant renders a service, the complaint will 
be that it is rendered officiously and grudgingly ; if he 
is a tax-gatherer, the complaint will be that he is 
granite-hearted. 
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Civilisation is precarious in proportion as we forget 
the struggles that went to win it, and these are forgotten 
in proportion as the victory seems secure. The fruits of 
material civilisation, the health, security, peacefulness, 
the relief of the poor, the education, and the many 
other things administered and administrable only by 
the State, seem to him to have come with the soil and 
the trees, the mountains, the rivers, and the fogs, from 
nowhere in particular, and seem not to be dependent, as 
they are, for their continued existence, upon the toil of 
men and women who must live, and therefore be paid. 
Fascist countries have estabhshed a vast publicity to 
demonstrate that the Government is not an aggressor or 
a spendthrift, but Providence itself. Old-age pen- 
sioners are publicly presented with the certificate 
entitling them to this providential largesse. In demo- 
cratic coimtries the pension is taken for granted, and 
the pensioner shambles, almost sneaks, into the little 
post office to suffer the crowning aggression— ^the 
receipt of los. a week ! With some newspapers and 
other critics this attitude is made more irrational and 
uncompromising by their ferocious antagonism to 
State interference in industry. ^ Among the general 

' Even the Anderson Committee on Pay, etc., which consisted of 
hard-headed business men, showed the inability of the man in the 
street to appreciate the work done by the Civil Service. It expressed 
(p. 27) a special criticism of the Inspectorate saying, " The pubhc as 
taxpayers pay the salaries of the Inspectors, and, as consumers, 
the indirect cost with which these inspections burden industry. 
Without touching on policy we suggest that the Government should 
limit as much as possible the number of Ministries which have to 
interfere with each industry. It is in our view bad business that 
several Departments should be employed in carrying out inspections 
of one indust^ when it wquld be possible to focus the demands of 
Government in one inspection." Did this Committee realise what 
maladministration would follow if, say, an Excise Officer visiting a 
brewery were to go beyond his special work, and take to inspe^mng 
the ventilation space arrangements, the protection of (dangerous 
machinery, the remuneration at the staff, and the employment of 
young persons ? 

Cf. Sir Ernest Benn, Return to Laissez Faire, and Modem 
Government. 
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population it was spread by the feeling against war- 
time administration. This feeling was, in part, carefully 
fostered by interested opponents of State interference. 
For the rest, it was a spontaneous protest against the 
galling restrictions of war-time, and some of these were, 
in truth, the product of nothing more than irrational 
fears. (But the trouble with a war is, that adminis- 
tratively as .well as militarily, by the time you have 
learnt how to run it, it is over!) The discipline and the 
sacrifices of a modem nation under arms are necessarily 
bitter, and the Departments were the natural execu- 
tives of war economy. What more natural then, than 
to grumble, and attribute the malaise of war not to its 
real causes, but to the Departments ? Nor, in time of 
peace, are people ready enough to recognise that they 
cannot have benefits administered by the State unless 
they pay to it — through its agents, the officials — those 
obhgations, in money, time and behaviour, which are 
the indispensable and only matrix of those benefits. 

It is true that some officials are obstreperous and 
despotic ; that some are la.zy and unobliging ; that some 
are of slow and sleepy intelligence. It is also true that 
some who arrive from the middle and upper classes 
regard a working-class man or woman as an object to 
be spoken down to and handled with some contempt 
as a culpable ignoramus. It is even true that some take 
high-handed action, without due authority, and believe 
that Government would act more wisely, swiftly and 
effectively, without the encumbrance of Parliament and 
the public. They speak, also, and write, in an incom- 
prehensible jargon, deliberately designed, it seems, for 
mystification. On the plea of no authority, they multi- 
ply formalities. But the occasional revelations of 
administrative pathology are of superior efficacy in the 
creation of opinion th^ the steady meritorious work 
accomplished day by day, which, after all, is the 
foundation of English government. If private enter- 
prise were subject to the same merciless licensed 
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exposure by millions of customers, what shocking sights 
we should see ! The public service suffers because it is 
the only business concern which does not advertise. 
Civil servants know this only too well, and at their 
professional meetings discussion often revolves about 
the methods of spreading real knowledge of the part 
actually played by the Civil Service in the modem 
State. Of recent years we have seen the rise of a new 
official, the Public Relations Officers (an American in- 
vention), in the Post OfiB.ce and the Ministry of Health. 
Their business is to project " the work done by their 
Department on to the mind of the public. The term 

project ” has been used rather than “ propaganda,” 
since the intention is not to persuade the acceptance of 
new policies or to apologise for inefficiency (that is the 
pohtician*s responsibility), but to state objectively 
what is done. This is proper and beneficial, and the task 
can be carried out by releases to the Press, by pictorial 
and statistical posters, by films, by explanations on the 
wireless, by pamphlets, using colour, line and graphs. 
This is no more than education in citizenship. But the 
greatest care must be taken that the Pubhc Relations 
Officer does not insensibly become a tout, defending the 
indefensible, doctoring the information, telling the 
truth but not all the truth, and carrying on, as it were, a 
” politics of the administration.” It is better, too, to 
name him, as in the Ministry of Health, ” Intelligence 
Ofi&cer,” i.e. one who speaks when he is spoken to. 

The Fundamentality of Political Control 

Never more than to-day was it of profounder anxiety 
to declare the Fundamentality of Pofitical Control. The 
first commandment of acivil servant is * ' Subservience I ’ ' 
Long reflection on this problem, especi^y in relation 
to the vastness of the field of public administration and 
its extensive and intensive expansion, leads me to the 
conclusion that though judicial and quasi-judicial pro- 
cediure and standards provide some guarantees of fair 
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and beneficial administration, and though the codes of 
ethics, office discipline, and disciplinary sanctions, offer 
some guarantees of inventiveness, agihty and fruitful 
administration, nothing is more important in our own 
day than the fundamentality of political control, or, put 
in another way, political responsibility. It is not without 
significance that England, which has, taken all in all, 
the best Civil Service in the world, first perfected its 
mechanism of popular and parliamentary control, and 
proceeded only then to invent and utilise a body of 
public officials. If it was an accident, it was a very 
happy accident. 

It would seem to be a direct corollary of the increas- 
ing numbers in the public services that this problem 
should be given the pride of place. In private adminis- 
tration or business management the mainspring of the 
price-mechanism, with aU its ramifications, ensures that 
business is fairly efficient within its own particular 
sphere of production. Price, the reward obtained in 
fairly free competition, embodies the consumers' con- 
trol of private producers and acts almost automatically. 
(Of course, with the failing necessarily associated with 
production for effective demand only.) As von Mises 
has said,^ it constitutes a continuous referendum on the 
quantity, quality and appiopriateness of the time of 
production and delivery of goods and services. It 
may be that a producer (one may think in terms of a 
Civ^ Service producer in order to make the necessary 
comparison) wishes to make certain articles or perform 
certain services because he enjoys doing so, or is 
actuated by what he believes people ought to have. But, 
in fact, price settles the solvency of these practices ; and 
unless the producer caters for effective demand, he will 
soon cease to cater at aU. Similarly, there may be a 
good and zealous Civil Service worlang ferociously at 
things that it likes to do, or pushing ahead in its own 
particular Department because it believes the product 

^ SocicU%sm, Cape, 1936. 
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to be all-important in the public interest. Yet it, too, 
may not produce what the public desires and for which 
it is taxed to pay. Now many of the noblest human 
ideals cannot be realised by a price-controlled system, 
because such a system caters only for demand which is 
effective, which is supported by the ability to pay, and 
not for demand which is virtuous but impecunious. At 
this point public administration is created to fill the 
lacunae in the system of private enterprise. This neces- 
sarily means that in every branch of public administra- 
tion there is an element which is free of the consumer- 
fear and consumer-control which discipline the activities 
of business. 

If the extremely efficient correcting-rod of price is 
abolished, what is to take its place ? It is idle to put too 
much faith, though some faith must be put, in staff 
discipline or promotion methods or efficiency ratings 
and the rest, for these correspond merely to subordinate 
business management. They are instrumental rather 
than causative. They do not affect policy or direction 
or the spirit in which the enterprise is conducted. 
When the consumers individually are excluded from 
individual control of the producer, then all the con- 
sumers massed together as the electorate, and operating 
through a representative body, must control with 
political sanctions the producers in the Civil Service, so 
that those who do not fulfil their wishes can be corrected 
or replaced. Any slackness of control means producer's 
t5n'anny. Already the experience of the British semi- 
public corporations, like the B.B.C., recently created in 
the hop>e of combining the flexibility and inventiveness 
of private business with public responsibility, have 
shown the weaknesses of, as Sir John Reith mi^t have 
it, producer's idealism," properly causing consider- 
able alarm. Those with sovereign executive power over 
us must be most rigorously made to answer for their 
actions and respond to our protests. At the other end 
of the scale, in the Russian Communist system, the 
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producers have had to be brought under a severity of 
control which must make the hair of the old socialist- 
syndicalists stand on end. Not merely has Russia had to 
rely upon elective councils of various kinds, but it has 
been obliged to use the millions of members of the 
Communist Party — fulfilment brigades and the rest 
— to harness and spur the producers to the satisfaction 
of the wants of the consumer. Subservience to the 
consumer is the first commandment. For advice and 
information we need freedom from political control or 
interference ; for executive action, strict subjection to it. 

The House of Commons and the Service 

Within this general setting, the House of Commons 
prides itself upon its role as the grand inquest of the 
nation. It has never attempted actually to control the 
work of the Departments, to interfere with their daily 
work. It is satisfied that it can bring the Minister to 
account for this. But it never ceases to watch, nor does 
it ever omit to challenge, the day-by-day administra- 
tion. This, indeed, is the strength and special function 
of the Opposition, but generally it acts temperately, on 
the rule that the public good is its primary object, and 
mere partisanship a subordinate indulgence. The House 
stands on guard against the assumption of unwarranted 
powers which threaten the liberties of the citizens, in 
almost exactly the same way as in days gone by it con- 
trived that the prerogatives of the Crown should be con- 
verted into the privileges of the people. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the House has rationalised its 
methods of control to match the magnitude and charac- 
ter of its change. 

Parliament exercises control in its twenty days of 
debate upon the Estimates, and the dozen days or so of 
discussions of the King’s Speech and during debates on 
the adjournment of the House. These occasions are 
troublesome to the Government and salutary ; for 
though the Government is certain never to be outvoted, 
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an incisive attack, when organised by even a dull- 
witted Opposition working as a team, can make 
Ministers look very sick and wan. The Government 
always thinks the occasions are too frequent ; the 
Opposition, far too few ; the citizen must wish that 
there were some additions, but not so many as to give 
Cabinet and Civil Service continual vertigo. 

Control comes more particularly through Parliament’s 
daily question-hour. About a hundred questions are 
every day put down by members to be asked of Minis- 
ters in the House. Notice, of course, is given of the 
•questions, and the Department prepares the answers, 
some of which are written, but the most important 
of which (over one-half of the total) the Minister 
answers orally — ^with his eye carefully on his notes, 
prepared for him by his Department. The only way in 
which the vigilance of the House can be met, is by a 
satisfactory answer, and the best preparation for such 
an answer is flawless administration. For the Member 
may put, verbally and immediately, “ supplementary ” 
questions, the average is about seventy a day, and these 
may and do easily reveal any shortcomings. The 
Minister’s own pohtical future and certainly his 
immediate happiness, depend on the confidence of the 
House of Commons in him, and he cannot bear being 
discomfited among his peers. The writing on the heart 
of an official detailed to loiter near the Speaker’s Chair 
in the House in order to whisper his promptings to 
Ministers would doubtlessly run : ” I watched the clock, 
but the hands seemed never to move to a quarter to 
four! ” Too often the answers given to questions glide 
lightly over palpable mismanagement, the memb^s of 
the House are tickled by the apt substitution of wit for 
candour, and a roar of laughter drowns the question and 
rescues the Minister. Yet this must not cause us to 
underestimate their formidable power. The process 
looks easy, but it is hard. It may riot kill, as the 
enthusiast might wish, but it corrects. No other 
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paxliament in the world has invented an instrument of 
control so easily handled even by the merest beginner, so 
admonitory and corrective : it is flaying without 
slaying. Nearly 10,000 oral questions in a session, and 
over 10,000 supplementaries ! . 

There is, however, a considerable; body of opinion in 
all Parties, and among students of government that the 
Committee system of the House of Commons should be 
reformed to meet the necessity of closer control. 
Parallel with every Department there should be a Par- 
liamentary Committee of about forty members, repre- 
senting all Parties proportionately to strength in the 
House. They should pursue questions not adequately 
answered in the House, and make independent investi- 
gations and reports. No part of Bentham's philosophy 
was so sound as his belief in the cleansing effect of 
pubhcity. They would also, in the spirit of the Report 
on Ministers' Powers (p. 62ff), examine the draft rules 
falling within their purview. But their functions should 
be without that character of undue meddlesomeness 
which we, in England, have been taught is the character 
of French Parliamentary Commissions. For it is not 
the function of Parliament to administer! Further, 
there should be a careful review of the official informa- 
tion provided in the annual reports of the various 
Departments in order to improve their comprehensive- 
ness and organisation. And every Department should 
be subject to a Royal Commission investigation at 
septennial intervals. 

One thing further must be added. The English 
Parhament does not distrust the Civil Service, nor is it 
jealous of it. It makes no claim to compete with it, and 
does not act in the belief that the Service is its rival. 
There is, in fact, a delicate balance between jealousy 
and trust : jealousy checks, and trust liberates, and 
both are measured out subconsciously amidst the heat 
and dust of business in the interest of the public wel- 
fare. Between the legislature and the Service there 
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reigns a gratif5dng mutual respect, to a degree unknown 
in France and the U.S.A. Each knows the claim of the 
common master : Res puhlica. The Civil Service often 
chuckles, while Parliament always watches with half- 
closed eyes, but it would be a mistake to imagine that 
it is therefore nearly asleep. At any moment it may 
start up and shout ** Firel 

The Civic Rights of Civil Servants 

Is it necessary or desirable, in the public interest, to 
place any restriction upon the exercise of full rights of 
•citizenship by those citizens who are members of the 
Civil Service ? ” This important question was as stated 
by the MacDonald Commission of 1910-14. Early 
attempts at severing the connection between the Civil 
Service and politics have already been mentioned. But 
the specific Tule that ** any officer seeking a seat in the 
House of Commons shall resign his office as soon as he 
issues his address to the electors, or in any other manner 
publicly announces himself as a candidate,"' dates from 
1884, stnd was finally embodied in Clause 16 of the Order 
in Council of 1910.^ 

Civil servants were and are allowed the free exercise 
of their franchise and to participate in pohtical affairs, 
but it is a custom that employees of the Civil Service 
should take no overt part in public political affairs," 
and there are Departmental rules whicJi forbid civil 
servants to serve on election committees, to support or 
oppose any particular candidate or party either by 
public speaking or writing. The rule relating to candi- 
datures for Parliament had not been written until 1884, 
but it was an established usage. The reasons for this 
exclusion of civil servants, given in the Treasury 
declaration of 1884, hold good at the present time. 
There would be public injury caused ** by any departure 
from the conditions which, under Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, render a Permanent Civil Service possible, and 

^ Cf. Theory and Practice of Modem Government, Vol. II. 1384 ff. 
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. . . among those conditions the essential one is that 
the members of such a service should remain free to 
serve the Government of the. day, without necessarily 
exposing themselves to public charges of inconsistency 
or insincerity.'* Candidatures for county councils and 
other local bodies, forbidden until 1909, were from that 
date left to the discretion of the Departmental Head in 
particular cases, “ provided that the duties involved in 
such candidatures or service should not conflict with 
the personal performance of the officer's duties to the 
Department." But officers in the Army and Navy are 
allowed to be parliamentary candidates, and, upon" 
election, are merely seconded and not compelled to 
resign from the Service. 

Civil servants, with the exception of most of the 
higher officers, who are by the nature of their duties 
constantly in contact with politics, have continuously 
claimed the full extent of political rights. They point 
to the greater freedom of officers of the armed forces in 
this respect, and of the dockyard workers, compared 
with the limitations placed upon postal and customs 
officials. They observe that they are usually better 
equipped with knowledge and experience of social 
problems, and argue that civil servants ought to take as 
keen an interest and as controversial a part in partisan 
politics as any other citizen. This does not impair their 
loyalty in administering a contrary policy, " and in 
place of the existing restrictions on the expression of 
those views, all that was required wais a code of pro- 
fessional discretion such as that expected of barristers 
and solicitors." They rely upon a " professional ethic." 

A Treasury Committee (before which I gave evid- 
ence), under the Chairmandiip of Lord Blanesburgh, 
after a careful enquiry, reported on this question in 
1925.^ " The question," according to this Committee, 
" from the point of view of the State, becomes not one of 
'civil rights,' but one of administrative efficiency." 

^ Report, Cmd. 2408, 1925. 
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The gravamen of the situation in the eyes of the whole 
Committee was this. “ The constantly extending dis- 
position of Parliament to entrust the exercise of quasi- 
judicial duties to executive departments without 
providing any of tlje established safeguards operative 
against judicial excess — such as publicity, right of 
audience to parties affected, statement of reasons for 
judgment, right of appeal and the like — os well as the 
sharper alignment of political parties in these days, 
unite to make the high reputation for political impar- 
tiality hitherto enjoyed by the public service a more 
valuable national possession than ever before. We can 
feel no doubt that the confidence universally held in the 
existence of such impartiality is a most valuable 
guarantee for its continuance, and we can have no 
assurance that the existing ethic of the Service would 
long survivS that confidence if it were once lost." 

The Committee rejected the possibility that an 
alternative career, that of politics, should be opened up 
to the Civil Service, It would take some experienced 
servants from the Service, and distract others by aspira- 
tions which would fail of realisation. They were afraid 
that a public servant would use his ofhci^ position to 
help his political career and his political career to affect 
his officii position. They recommended that the position 
in regard to municipal government should be left as it 
stood at the time, i.e. left to Departmental discretion, 
subject to no moral or material interference with official 
duties. In regard to parliamentary candidatures the 
existing Civil Service rule, resignation on candidature, 
was to continue in effect. To this rule there were excep- 
tions which divided the Committee. All the Committee 
agreed that certain industrial staffs should be excepted, 
i.e. the industrial staffs under the fighting departments. 
Some went further and agreed that there should be an 
exception of the industrial staffs in all Departments, 
and the manipulative and some other subordinate 
grades. But even here certain reservations were 
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included : political activity in official uniform or in the 
area of official service were forbidden. An Order in 
Council of July 25th, 1927, put these recommendations 
into effect. Industrial staffs are barred as hitherto. 
The Ministry of Health, the Ministiy of Transport, the 
Unemplo5mient Assistance Branch *and the Ministry of 
Labour, which have close relations with the local 
authorities, prohibit their officials from standing for 
local government councillorship. This situation is still 
a source of great dissatisfaction to the keener among the 
Civil Service grades between the manipulative class at 
the bottom and the administrative grade at the top." 
But the neutrahty of the Civil Service in a democratic 
State is a paramount consideration. In Nazi Germany 
the Civil Service is not neutral — on the contrary it is 
especially and ostentatiously indoctrinated in order to 
be a more pliant tool of the Fuhrer. 

Associations and Strikes 

A question which has assumed great interest since the 
General Strike of May 1926 is the affiliation of Civil 
Service Associations to the Labour Movement. No law 
then forbade any Civil Service Association to affiliate 
with outside bodies ; just as none forbade civil servants 
to associate. For, historically, the predominant purpose 
of English statesmen has been hberty, not security and 
order. The grades of the Service below the administra- 
tive have always felt their communion with the Labour 
Movement. The theory of the Treasury in regard to the 
pay and conditions of the Civil Service is that it ought 
not to pay more than any good employer outside the 
Service. Thus it is the interest of the associations with- 
in the Service to co-operate with the trade unions out- 
side the Service to raise the general rate of wages and 
improve the conditions of labour. Further, the Service 
associations recognise the fraternal duty of uniting with 
other Labour forces to increase their strength and give 
them aid in overcoming the hurtful qualities of 
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the present organisation of industry, commerce and 
society. 

The consequence of this point of view was that the 
Civil Service was grouped in associations, which, with 
small exceptions, vjere affiliated to the Labour Party 
and the Trades Union Congress. 

There was and still is a fairly sharp division of 
character and attitude between the big clerical and 
manipulative associations and the higher professional 
grades of the Service. It is roughly a division between 
J:hose who take orders and those in positions of com- 
mand. Those who take orders are, in the mass, alhed 
with the Labour movement ; the rest are on the whole 
satisfied with the State as it is, and are sufficiently well- 
off not to feel the spur to join the party of criticism and 
reconstruction. They tend to regard the lower ranks as 
“ inferiors,’^ perhaps not quite gentlemen. The point 
of unity between all is their representation on the Staff 
Side of the Whitley Council, and even this suffered a 
regrettable disruption after the General Strike, when 
the National Whitley Council Staff Side advised its 
constituent bodies not to volunteer for extraordinary 
Government service, a pohcy to which the officials of 
the higher grades objected. 

There were affiliated to the Labour Party about 

150.000 civil servants : the Union of Postal Workers, 
90,000 ; the Civil Service Clerical Association with 

20.000 ; the Sorting Assistants with i,ooo ; the Post 
Office Engineering Union with 20,000 ; and the Cus- 
toms and Preventive Staff, 1,000. All these, together 
with the Association of Tax Officers, were affiliated to 
the Trades Union Council. ' 

Prior to the General Strike of 1926 affiliation had 
raised no great controversy, though the affiliating 
associations were conscious of their peculiar situation — 
servants of the State yet loyal to a party whose inten- 
tion it is fimdamentally to alter the nature of that State. 
The question had also been raised by the Commission of 
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1914, but this body only described the nature of the 
problem and its difficulty, and recommended a special 
inquiry the scope of which it carefully defined. The 
issue was forcibly impressed upon the public attention 
during the strike. Firstly, the Stat,e, it was said, could 
not be sure of the uninterrupted service of those who 
belong to affiliated associations, since they are liable to 
be recommended to go on strike at any moment. 
Secondly, the State had the right to expect members of 
the Civil Service to volunteer for any duties consequent 
upon the emergency. Civil servants enjoyed the special 
advantage of being in a '' sheltered ” occupation, and 
the price of this was political neutrality. 

Latent in these statements is a philosophy which 
needs formulation and forceful emphasis. Briefly, it is 
this. The life of modern society is highly organised, it 
depends upon a delicate counterpoise of freedom and 
subordination of the elements alive in it. The indis- 
pensable basis of its high material welfare (to speak of 
no other of the many aspects of its life, most of which 
are dependent on the material foundation) is the intri- 
cate subdivision of labour among independent, special- 
ised, and well-nigh non-versatile economic groups. 
These base their activity upon carefully and minutely 
calculated anticipation and probabihties of the demand 
for and supply of goods and services. One of the 
innumerable factors in this calculation changed by an 
undue interruption of supply, e.g. a strike in one 
industry of importance, may do grievous harm to the life 
of other parts of the community, who, so far from being 
immediate parties to the dispute, do not even know 
what it is about. The State must maintain the con- 
tinuous fulfilment of social expectations. And in pro- 
portion as these are vital to social existence obedience 
to the State must be unconditionaL Of such a character 
are the public services, and the right to strike, which is 
the right to interrupt the continuity of function, must be 
denied. Affiliation with economic groups who accept 
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the principle of the sympathetic strike and the solid- 
arity of labour ” must be under the same ban. 

Against this view the attitude of the Civil Service 
Associations was well put in the ballot paper issued to 
members of the CiviJ Service Clerical Association, which, 
finding many dissentients among its ranks, took , a 
referendum on the question. Two of the arguments 
sufficiently indicate the attitude which was vindicated 
at the referendum by a four to one majority of the 
membership. First, “it is untrue that the General 
Council has any power to call out anyone on strike, or 
that it has the power to compulsorily’ levy the funds of 
affiliated unions. All that the General Council can do is 
to make requests to affiliated unions, but each union 
has liberty to decide if it will comply or not comply 
with the request. “ And secondly, “ as regards the 
position of Civil servants as servants of the State, there 
is no necessary inconsistency between civil servants 
doing their work faithfully and well, and yet at the same 
time being federated with other bodies of wage-earners, 
through the Trades Union Congress, for the protection 
of their wage interest. ... Nor does affiliation neces- 
sarily involve support of a General Strike. The Associa- 
tion's delegates could speak and vote against such a 
strike, and would not have to support it if it were 
called." 

Any rational consideration of the whole problem was 
made impossible by the events of the General Strike, 
which had partly been provoked by Conservatives, who 
thought the coal dispute a good opportunity of teaching 
Labour a lesson. The Conservatives, who for years had 
been prevented by Mr. Baldwin and the moderates 
from curbing the financial assistance given by the 
trade unions to the Labour Party, now took the 
opportunity of a moi^d of panic to alter the rules of the 
game. The Trades Disputes Act of 1927 was passed. 

' This split infinitive must have pained many of the Adifiinistrative 
Class 1 
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This, and the Civil Service (Approved Associations) 
Regulations, 1927, No. 800, made by the Treasury, 
determine the present situation. No established civil 
servant may be a member, delegate or representative of 
any organisation of which the pi;imary object is to 
influence or affect the remunerations and conditions of 
employment of its members, unless the organisation has 
been approved by the Treasury. The Treasury certifies 
approval if (a) the association is confined to persons 
employed by the Crown, (b) it is in all respects indepen- 
dent of, and not afiiliated to, other such associations or 
federations including them, not confined to civil ser-' 
vants, (c) its objects must not include political objects, 
(d) it is not associated with any political party or 
organisation directly or indirectly. The association 
applies for approval through the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, which is the advisory ahd reporting 
body to the Treasury. Thus the associations have been 
converted into company unions," the company being 
the State. They have been formally sundered from 
their fellows. 

What is the wisest policy in this matter ? Should 
afiUiation be forbidden by the State ? Should the right 
to strike be legally denied ? 

Now these questions caimot be answered, as it were, 
in a vacuum. In itself it is neither desirable nor un- 
desirable that anyone should join associations or other 
persons with a combative purpose, nor that people 
shall be injured by a strike. The answer to the ques- 
tions depends entirely upon the nature of the society 
in which such questions arise. We must, therefore, 
make a distinction between the present condition of 
society and that of some future day when social 
purpose has had a reformative influence. If present- 
day society is constituted so that it cannot rationally 
be defended, it may be that the only way to alter 
things is to affiliate and to strike. It is a matter of 
urgency and necessity. To deny the right is to force 
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the resentment down deeper, and to court disaster on 
really critical occasions. If civil servants had no cause 
to be aggressive it would be sheer waste of money and 
energy to affiliate, and they would be fools if they did 
so. ^^at causes have they, then, to join forces with 
the trade unions ? 

In the first place the State is not such a good em- 
ployer, such a “ model," as it is sometimes claimed to 
be, and as so many theorists and politicians argue that 
it should be. The Treasury continually compares pay 
inside the Service with pay outside, and on the whole 
^t is little, if at all, better than outside employers. 
When it has been able to pay less than Fair Relativity 
would require, it has paid less. It has been positively 
harsh. The State, therefore, cannot expect to obtain 
more consideration from its employees than other 
employees give to their employers— in any case not to 
the extent of their giving up their right to affiliate 
with other associations who are tr3dng to keep up the 
level of pay. Should the State insist on such a severance 
it can secure it, but by coercion and not on the merits 
of the case. Secondly, the Civil Service associations 
federate with other wage-earners out of sympathy 
with their general policy of social reform. Now that 
sympathy, in so far as it is at all well-founded, will not 
evaporate by government command. The State must 
consider that such sympathy wiU probably continue 
to exist though afhliation is forbidden, and civil 
servants may still refuse to volunteer to help a govern- 
ment during a serious strike of other wage-earners. 

It is true that mere association and affihation intensify 
unrest. But it does no more than intensify it : it is not 
the prime cause. No government can expect unrest to 
disappear until it has made a valiant and honest effort 
to cast out its underlying social causes. Agitation is 
only another name for vociferous dissent. Oi^t 
the Government to forbid this general prganised 
dissent? 


o 
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On this point governments may take their stand on 
one of two grounds : sovereignty, or social necessity. 
A government may argue that in spite of the apparent 
wisdom of what has already been said it must still 
oblige its servants to give up the freedom to affiliate 
and go on strike, because the State is the sovereign 
authority, and this authority must not be brought into 
contempt. That itself is a contemptibly weak position, 
since it does not rise to the dignity of an argument, 
and it can only be based on partisan force — like the 
statute of 1927. Secondly, a government may base 
its coercive attitude on the ground of social necessities. 
This is a sounder position than any of those so far 
advanced, and it ought not to be lightly rejected. It 
is held by modem democracies like Australia and New 
Zealand as weU as absolute States. Government is a 
difficult job ; and society, as we have explained, is 
vitally dependent upon its basic industries and public 
utilities. The right to affiliate does not imply the right 
to strike ; the former may be left intact without 
entailing the latter. Civil servants in this country, as 
shown during the General Strike, are sufficiently 
responsible-minded to make a voluntary concession 
for “ essential " services. Conservative governments 
are too ready to assume that they alone are the 
State. 

The strike, of course, is really forbidden by the nature 
of State employment. The civil servant has no ordinary 
contract with the Head of the Department, for he is 
the direct representative of the Crown. The civil 
servant's duties are settled by the Treasury and the 
Head of the Department, and the disciplinary power 
is vested in the latter. If there is absence from work, 
or disobedience, outside the conditions laid down by 
the State, in collaboration but not in contract with its 
officials, they can be dismissed with partial or full loss 
of pension rights in the full discretion of the Treasury. 
Is thisnot strong enough for a Conservative government ? 
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To destroy the right of affiliation looks like partisan 
spite. 

On the whole, then, the State is unwise to limit a 
right which the social environment makes necessary, 
and which has not |^en and is not likely to be harmful 
to it. When the State is better regulated, the whole 
question will take on a different character ; for the more 
the State gives the more has it a right to ask — the more, 
indeed, must it ask. One thing is certain : if the State, 
i.e. the public, which is the civil servant's master, 
^puts civic restrictions on the civil servant, then the 
'‘public ought to put itself under obligation to him. It 
ought to give the fullest opportunity for the ventilation 
and redress of grievances and the adjustment of condi- 
tions of work ; it ought also to give great attention 
to questions of disciplinary procedure. The Whitley 
Council systbm and the Industrial Court have gone some 
way towards satisfying the conditions. 

Legal Liability 

England differs from France and Germany in having 
no administrative tribunals. Each civil servant is 
personally liable for tortious acts done in the course of 
his official duties, or outside, before the ordinary courts 
of the country, and on precisely the same terms as the 
ordinary citizen. There are advantages in this system. 
First, the Civil Servant is obliged to be careful in the 
use of his powers since he will be personally responsible 
for any wrong he does to a member of the public. 
Secondly, the Courts will not grant him any immunity 
from responsibility denied to other citizens. The latter 
advantage has been considered by Dicey, in his Law 
of the Constitidion, to be an immense superiority over 
tie French practice of droit adminhtraiif, which he 
wrongly construed as being primarily established to 
shelter the Executive against punishment for wronp* 

It certainly does seem to bring home with all severity 
the re^Kinsibility of the individual official to be careful , 
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to avoid injuries to the person and property of the 
citizens with whom he has dealings. For the law is that 
he cannot wrong a citizen in person or property without 
warrant of statute, statutory rule or sound Common 
Law permission, and the Departpient will not stand 
good for the damage he has done. The English prac- 
tice does, indeed, give the appearance of an efficient 
safeguard of hberties. But, on closer view, this safe- 
guard is found to be insubstantial. Secondly, the vast 
growth of the Service has made it quite out of date, 
and necessitates the introduction of conceptions 
have hitherto ignorantly sneered at cis being Conti- 
nental, that is, the acceptance of hability for tort by 
the State, with subsequent power of recoupment from 
and disciphnary punishment of the civil servant. For 
the civil servant who abuses his power may be too poor 
to offer redress. He may, in the actual heafof exercising 
his duty, and perhaps impressed by urgency, or in sheer 
excusable absence of mind or not culpable ignorance, 
have forgotten his hmits and responsibihty not so much 
to the citizen as to the words of a statute. The natural 
thing would be, then, to sue the Department whose 
orders he was carrying out. That, after all, is the 
master, and the official is its servant, paid, dirigible, and 
dismissable by the Department. The doctrine of the 
common law, qui facit per aXium facit per se, would seem 
fairly to fit the modem Department of State, which is 
no longer concerned mainly with the mere police 
functions of helping order and detecting crime, but in 
rendering services. But English law makes it almost 
impossible to sue a Department for breach of contract, 
and quite impossible to sue it for any other wrong. 
For all the Departments are considered to be emana- 
tions of the Crown," to bask in the Royal Prerogative, 
i.e. they are as exempt from suit as the Crown, which 
can do no wrong. We are still troubled by the ancient 
and unfortunate identification of State, Crown, and 
His Majesty. 
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This medieval doctrine was, perhaps, proper to a day 
when the Crown's services were the provision of justice 
and the defence of the country. About those services 
the monarch might not be questioned — they ultimately 
demand the use of unquestionable authority, an 
arbitrary sovereignty. When society is in the region 
of force and terror it cannot reflect or stop to hear 
arguments. But since then the State has taken to itself 
a vast sphere of functions till recently in the hands of 
private enterprise. Why, if a B.B.C. official infringes a 
patent or injures a passer-by with a ladder or a hammer 
* should the B.B.C. be responsible, while if the Corpora- 
tion had, as it might well have, been a Department 
should it have been immune ? It is not just that the 
Crown should nowadays be any more immune from 
legal action than any company or municipality. When 
Chief Justice Cockbum in Feather v. R. (1865) upheld 
the existing principles, which, he said, “are alike 
essential to uphold the dignity of the Crown on the one 
hand and the rights and liberties of the subject on the 
other," his terms "the dignity of the Crown,” and 
“ the subject ” are not descriptive of the activities 
of the modem civil servant or that strange master, 
the public, which is often served well, but may be 
serv^ ba^y. In 1927, a learned and experienced 
Committee under Lord Hewart, that stout defender of 
individual rights, examined the problems indicated 
above and reported the need for amendment (Crown 
Proceedings Committee, Cmd. 1842, 1927). The Report 
consists substantially of a draft Bill entitled the Crown 
Proceedings Bill, and it proposes far-reaching modifica- 
tions in the law. Lord Haldaii|e, in 1924, had requested 
the Committee to prepare a Bui on the assumption that 
the following alterations in law were both desirable and 
feasible : (a) that the procedure by Information and 
Petition of Ri^t should be aboUshed and the pro- 
cedure in cases in which the Crown was a litigant should 
be assimilated, as far as possible, to the procedure 
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regulating the conduct of cases between subjects, 
including such matters as discovery, the receiving and 
paying of costs by the Crown and the like ; 

(b) that the Crown, with certain reservations, should 
be placed in the same position as a subject as regards 
the power and liability to sue and be sued in the county 
courts ; 

(c) that the Crown should become liable to be sued 
in tort. 

Part II of the Bill, entitled Substantive Rights, 
makes the Crown liable in tort, and by Sec. II, sub-sec. 
2, “ liable for any wrongful act done, or any neglect or* 
default committed by an officer of the Crown in the 
same manner and to the same extent as that in and to 
which a principal, being a private person, is liable for 
any wrongful act done, or any neglect or default com- 
mitted, by his agent, and for the purposes Pf this sub- 
section, and without prejudice to the generality 
thereof, any officer of the Crown acting, or purporting 
in good faith to be acting, in pursuance of a duty 
imposed by law shall be deemed to be the agent of and 
to be acting under the instructions of the Crown.'* 

The Committee made no recommendation as to the 
desirability or feasibility of its proposals. Nor has the 
Bill been proceeded with. 
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THE CHARGE OF DESPOTISM 

Since the war the perennial criticism of the Civh 
Service has come to an exciting head : in 1926, 
‘issuing in a House of Commons debate, and about 1930 
most forcibly expressed in Chief Justice He wart's The 
New Despotism, The former was a plain Conservative 
political attack, the latter a judicial attack, and some 
would affirm the need to add the epithet “ conserva- 
tive." • 

In this chapter we begin by noticing- the nature of 
the pohtical attack, but postpone its full treatment 
until Chapter VIII. We proceed to analyse the nature 
and justification of the judicial attack. In the conclud- 
ing chapter (VIII), we express and meet current 
criticism of Civil Service activity, especially in the 
light of its future extension. 

The debate of 1926 centred on the resolution, " That, 
in the opinion of this House, the Civil Service has 
merited the gratitude of the nation, but that its con- 
tinued efficiency depends upon the control of that 
Service by His Majesty's Ministers responsible to this 
House, upon the strict maintenance of its constitutional 
position as a subordinate branch of administration, and 
upon the continuance of thos^ traditions by which it 
h^ been animated in the past." * The mover, the late 
Sir Henry Craik, a Conservative member, was for 
thirty-hve years a civil servant, twenty years of which 
were spent as Permanent Head of the Scottish Depart- 
ment Education. The general burden of his camj^bint 

> Fa/rtimumiaty DsbaUt, April 14th, 1936. 
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was that civil servants were seeking to overpower 
Ministers ; that they were attempting to rid themselves 
of their traditional anonymity ; that upon retirement 
some took directorships in the City. Particularly was 
this member vexed by his recent observation that the 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasufy had been referred 
to as Head of the Ci\^ Service. (This is aU astonishingly 
like Dunning's resolution on the increasing powers of 
the Crown, and the earlier parliamentary impeachment 
of Walpole, partly on the ground of usurpation and the 
taking of the title of Prime Minister.) This seemed to 
Sir Henry a symptom that the Civil Service was coming' 
to overshadow the authority of Parliament. But Mr. 
Sidney Webb, who had then held MinSterial office for 
a year, and who is rather more expert on problems of 
government than Sir Henry, following in the debate, 
showed that the fears were groundless, though he too 
deprecated the taking of directorships in the City. 

The fears were, in actual fact, highly exaggerated. 
But the general uneasiness betrayed in their utterance, 
is shared by many people. It is part of an attitude 
towards the Service closely connected with the immi- 
nence of Socialism. As such we postpone the general 
examination of this uneasiness to the final summing up 
of this study. But the question of the taking of 
directorships on retirement from the Service might be 
discussed at once, for ten years after the debate, 
occurred the unfortunate Bullock case. I incline to the 
view that nothing drastic should be done about the 
matter. It is true that the prospect of going into the 
City may make a civil servant conscioi^y or uncon- 
sciously more favourable to private enterprise than his 
portion warrants. The dam^ done may, p^haps, be 
serious because old friend^ps are maintained, and 
information and approaches may be available thereby, 
which can be used for the benefit ol private interests — 
they may even approximate to contravention of the 
Official Secrets Acts. Though the number of cases of 
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retirement to enter the private industry is small, it is 
increasing and a feeling of uncertainty and a flavour of 
graft may rise like unwholesome vapours and drift 
about in the public mind. Yet it is not healthy to forbid 
those who wish to leave the Service from doing so — it 
is healthier to secure their early exit. If a contingent 
exit from the Service into the City is absolutely barred, 
some capable people may be dissuaded from entering 
the Service, not because they normally enter with the 
idea of leaving at a favourable juncture, but because 
many prohibitions give the effect that one is entering 
'a prison-house, “ Abandon Hope, all ye who enter 
here! is not a happy greeting for a young public 
servant. I am df the opinion that a Treasury Circular, 
deprecating, but not forbidding, longings for a City 
career, with the reasons for this course, based on the 
character sftid dignity of the public service, should 
suffice. The rest might be taught in that philosophy 
of public service, which should be part of the training 
of the civil servant outlined in the final pages of this 
essay. The phenomenon is a troubling one, because 
besides raising problems of undue influence there is the 
loss to the Service of men of experience, and, further, 
for every man who leaves to take a more lucrative post 
outside the Service, there are others who nurse resent- 
ment because they were not in the conspicuous positions 
which attracted the enviable invitations. 

The Judicial Attack 

The second crest of criticism came in 1930, with the 
publication of the Lord Chief Justice's The New Despot- 
ism. Pungent with a non-jiulicial anxiety, it was 
evidently in Lord Hewart 's opinion still not acrid enough, 
for his I^efatory Note says : '' An exhaustive examina- 
tion of the pretensions and encroachments of bureau- 
cracy — the new despotism — ^must await greater, leisure 
and another occasioiL" This is the charge : A little 
enquiry will serve to show that there is now, and for 
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some years past has been, a persistent influence at 
work which, whatever the motives or the intentions 
that support it may be thought to be, undoubtedly has 
the effect of placing a large and increasing field of 
departmental authority and activity beyond the reach 
of the ordinary law '' (p. ii). He refers to the Civil 
Service, an organised and diligent minority, equipped 
with convenient drafts, and emplo 3 dng after a fashion 
part of the machinery of representative institutions, is 
steadily increasing the range and the power of depart- 
mental authority and withdrawing its operations 
more and more from the jurisdiction of the courts" 

(p. 12). 

It is not within the purpose or extent of this essay 
to traverse the whole subject of Administrative Law 
which is here posed, but attention may be focused 
upon a criticism directed to the summary oT the attack 
made by the Lord Chief Justice himself. This is most 
conveniently accomplished by stating Lord He wart’s 
charges in italics, and glossing them seriatim. He 
says, the essence of the faith of " the ardent bureau- 
crat ” (which already begs the question whether in the 
English system such a person is possible or existent) 
" might perhaps be indicated in some such creed as 
this : " 

" I. The Business of the Executive is to Govern.** 

Gloss : But the Executive, including the Civil Service, 
does not interpret this as to govern, without qualifica- 
tion. They have a sense of responsibility derived from 
the traditions and conventions of responsible govern- 
ment. There are external limits in Parliament, the 
political Committees in the constituencies, and the 
hundreds of assotiations which protect vested interests 
from the arbitrary action of the Government. In some 
cases, for example, the Board of Trade Committee for 
Merchant Shipping Regulations, the latter are given a 
statutory consultative and advisory position, whale in 
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other cases, without statutory compulsion they are 
nevertheless consulted ad nauseam. There are the Law 
Courts holding Government in check by doctrine and 
judgments against malfeasance, non-feasance, negli- 
gence, and ultra v^res action in general. Of these 
limitations on the arbitrary, civil servants are acutely 
aware and respectful, from education and experience. 

“2. The only persons fit to govern are Experts” 

Gloss : Here and there in the Civil Service there may 
be a fanatic who thinks this, just as in the political 
parties there are extremists who beheve that the only 
persons fit to govern are dictators, or occupants of the 
Bench who believe that the country would be better 
off if the Law Courts had the power to stultify parlia- 
mentary and executive social policy by strained inter- 
pretations < 5 f the words of statutes, where possible. 
But the numbers are negligible ; they certainly are not 
great enough to bolster up a case, still less such a 
violent case as the Lord Chief Justice pretends to 
sponsor. On at least four outstanding occasions the 
Courts could discover no stain of the arbitrary on the 
civil servants' honour, viz. in Lockwood* s Case (1894), 
Board of Education and Rice (1909), Arlidge v. L.G.B. 
(1913), the Yajfi*s case (1930). Civil servants do not 
believe that government ^ould be confined to experts. 
To the dismay of some social reformers, and by the 
evidence of Ministers, they tend to be over-cautious. 
They believe that they can assist Ministers and Parlia- 
ment to avoid making mistakes — and they are right. 
They spend many years in stud3di^ technic^ and local 
detad — and Parliament and the Minsters do not. They 
are permanent, indiile both Parliaments and Cabinets 
are discontinuous. Consequently it is convenient, and 
Parliament has deliberately acknowledged the con- 
venience, to impose on the Departments the burden of 
makiiig so-called skeleton or subsidiary " or 
delegated " legislation to fill out concretely, and apply, 
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the general principles, for that is all for which Parlia- 
ment has the time, mind and technique. So much is 
proved up to the hilt by the Report of the Committee 
on Ministers* Powers, set up by Lord Sankey in October 
1929, “ to consider the powers exercised by or under 
the direction of (or by persons or bodies appointed 
especially by) Ministers of the Crown by way of (a) 
delegated legislation and (6) judicial or quasi-judicial 
decision and to report what safeguards are necessary. 
...” The Committee rejected Lord Hewart*s charges, 
saying, ” we see nothing to justify any lowering of the 
country’s high opinion of its Civil Service or any 
reflection on its sense of justice, or any ground for a 
belief that our constitutional machinery is developing 
in directions which are fundamentally wrong.” Sir 
William Graham Harrison^ and Mr. C. T. Carr® showed 
conclusively the technical inevitability ancT desirability 
of their departmental powers. No one has the right to 
insinuate that the Treasury permits the employment 
of a single expert more than parliamentary command 
renders essential, 

” 3. The experts in the art of Government are the 
permanent officials, who, exhibiting .an ancient and too 
much neglected virtue, * think themselves worthy of great 
things, being worthy.* ** 

Gloss: Tlie Lord Chief Justice enjoyed making the 
quotation — the rest is no more than a sarcastic fling 
with a value no higher than the delight it must have 
afforded its author. 

” 4. But the expeei must deal with things as they are. 
The * four-square man * makes the best of ^ drcum- 
stances in which he finds himself.** 

Gloss: Here m the introduction of a sinister note ; 
men beset with difficulties during an unholy crusade, 
and callously intent on any way out! This sinister 

' Head of the Office of Treasury Counsel. i.e. the office responM|»le 
for drafting Statutes and Orders. 

> Editor of Hie Statutory Rules and Orders. 
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purpose is completely disproved by the Evidence and 
Report of the Committee on Ministers* Powers, 

''5. Two main obstacles hamper the beneficent work 
of the expert. One is the sovereignty of Parliament, and 
the other is the Ride of Law.*' 

Gloss: It would* be more judicious to confess that 
the expert bows not unwillingly to the final command 
of these two monitors in English political life. The 
sovereignty of Parliament means that when Parliament 
has unmistakably expressed its will by statute or 
resolution, the Executive, including the Civil Service, 
'and Lord Hewart knows, the Law Courts also, obey 
to the best of that ability. If there is latitude for dis- 
cretion, then Parliament has either intended it or not : 
if the former cadit qucestio ; if the latter, then Parlia- 
ment is at fault, and ought not to blame the expert. 
Lord HewalH’s charge is an indictment of parliamentary 
procedure rather than of the Civil Service. It can over- 
come this negligent delegation of power by pulling 
itself together, by more sedulous attendance and 
attention, and by establishing the arrangements 
proposed by the Committee on Ministers' powers. 

Then there is the Rule of Law. In Dicey's famous 
definition this is : (i) ** the absolute supremacy or 
predominance of regular law as opposed to the influence 
of arbitrary power, and excludes the existence of 
arbitrarmeSs, of prerogative, or even of wide discretion- 
ary authority on the part of Government ; " (2) “ the 
equal subjection pf aH classes to the ordinaiy law of the 
land administered by the ordinaiy law courts ; ** and 
(3) " the rales whiA in foreign countries naturally 
form part oi a Cp^itutionUl c^e, are not the source 
but the conisequence of the rights of individuals as 
defined and forced, by the Courts.*' About this rule 
this must be said. No doubt the Lord Chief Justice and 
his brethren are much concerned for the third meanly, 
for it would appear to make them the exclusive 
defenders of the Constitution, even its creators, and 
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their tone and even their arguments in the matter 
of the New Despotism in various cases ^ and in 
controversy are emphatic about this claim. But 
Dicey was too legalistic, and not quite as informed 
about foreign countries as his friends pretend. Is 
not the law of the British Constitution, not merely 
that defined and enforced by the Courts, but also 
that which is made by Parhament in the form of 
statutes, and further, the powers it delegates in the 
exercise of its sovereignty to its servants ? So long as the 
power delegated to the Departments is {a) consciously 
delegated, {h) clearly delegated, (i;) sincerely exercised* 
within the limits of the delegation, and {d) adequately 
supervised by Parliament, why should the judicial 
gorge rise ? We shall see later whether the conditions 
are fulfilled or fulfiUable. 

6. A kind of fetish worship, prevalent among an 
ignorant public, prevents the destruction of these obstacles. 
The expert, therefore, must make use of the first in order 
to frustrate the second.** 

Gloss: The ignorant public is ex hypothesi, ignorant, 
and worships other things, not the Rule of Law. The 
public which knows a little, worships not a fetish, but 
has a respect for democratic government in the parlia- 
mentary form. It has inchned in the past to trust the 
Law Courts, because it thought them not only impartial, 
by reason of their legal training, their traditions, and 
the various devices like security of tenure and the 
procedure of the Court, but still persisted in this belief 
in an age when the kind of rights accorded to individuals 
by the State and obligations exacted from them, is 
veiy different from those in question when the power 
of the Courts was first asserted in the sixteenth century. 
Lord Hewart ignores this vital difference, and this goes 
to the root of his error. Lord Hewart and the public 
still think in terms of the arbitrary Elxecutive — the 

^ See Willis, Parliamentary Powers of GovemmerU Bepartmenis^ 
p. 33 fi. for a summary. 
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Crown, the State! — against the innocent individual. 
The real issue, in the kind of policy which Lord Hewart 
wishes to keep under his review, is the rendering of 
social services to some individuals and groups by the 
State, the necessary means to which are restraints and 
hmitations on the T>erson (e.g. on doctors who pre- 
scribe excessively in the Health Insurance scheme) and 
the uses of property (like slums) which must be borne 
by other individuis and groups. The purpose and 
magnitude of this code may not be pleasing to Lord 
Hewart, but that is a political not a judicial objection, 
and ought not to be entertained by the Bench ; and 
more, the suspicion should never be publicly awakened 
that it is entertained. If, now, Lord Hewart says that 
he does not mind the purpose and magnitude of the 
new social policies, but perhaps, in the actual fulfilment 
of it, civil servants must necessarily be given a good 
deal of discretion which will require proper safeguards 
to avoid a^se of the power given by Parliament, that 
IS a reasonable point. For Civil Servants are zealous 
about their work ; they are as liable to error as we all 
are, doctors, judges, and carpenters ; those who make 
the decisions are not always those who have investi- 
gated the facts and drawn up the report ; fear of 
reprimand or hope of promotion may cause them to be 
over-zealous ; they may not yet have in the Depart- 
ments proper forms of procedure for investigations in 
order to secure a judicial impartiality their educa- 
tional preparation may be wanting for the delicate 
task of judicial treatment of subtle, conflicting claims ; 
they may not give a public statement of the grounds 
for a quasi-judicial decision. These are possible criti- 
cisms ; but they may be met' by fairly easy reforms. 
But it ought not to be thought that the Ci^ Service 
Departments are by some transcendent law inherently 
aliens to the Rule of Law, for they are part and pared 

^ Cf. Hewart, N#tp Dtspohsm, Chap. TV ; Report on MinisUfs’ 
Pomors, Sect. III. 
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of it ; nor that the Law Courts are inherently its 
natural and exclusive depositories, for their procedure, 
their brains, their training, may, by supporting 
**the individual” against ”the Executive,” be deny- 
ing to thousands of individuals that relief, speedy as 
well as appropriate, from conditions of living which 
Parliament has thought fit to declare intolerable, 
ordering the Civil Service to elaborate and apply the 
specific remedies. There are some cases at least, for 
example, Davies and Yaffe,^ in which the Courts 
earned this criticism. 

“7. To this end let him, under parliamentary form^ 
clutter himself with despotic power, and then, because the 
forms are parliamentary, defy the Law Courts” 

Glos : This statement is its own condemnation. 

” 8. This course will prove tolerably simple if he can: 
(a) get legislation passed on skeleton form; (b) fiU up the 
gaps with his own rules, orders and regulations; (c) make 
it difficult or impossible for Parliament to cheek the said 
rules, orders, and regulations; (d) secure for them 
the force of statute; (e) make his own decision final, 
(f) arrange that the fact of his decision shall be conclusive 
proof of its legality; (g) take power to modify the pro- 
visions of statutes; and (h) prevent and avoid any sort 
of appeal to a Court of Law” 

Gloss: We shall take this formula in its parts, and 
consider the significance in practice. 

(a) The delegation to administrative Departments of 
legislative and judicial power is not new. It is old, 
going back to the Statute of Sewers in Henry VHTs 
reign, to the Mutiny Act of 1717, and the Customs and 
Excise Acts from 1672 onwards ; there are plenty of 
instances in the eighteenth century and &e early 
nineteenth. After the middle of the nineteenth century 
there is a steady increase in delegation, so that in 1913 
whereas there were 38 Statutes, there were 1406 

» Cf. Willis, op. cit. 
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Orders made by the Departments. After the spate of 
war and its aftermath had abated, the average of 1926 
to 1929 was 50-6 Statutes per year, and 1.409 Rules and 
Orders, and many hundreds were not published since 
they were of local application. The reasons have been 
js^iven and need not be repeated, but it ought to be 
remembered that some of these Orders are nothing but 
minute technical forms, in which the amount of dis- 
cretion is extremely small, and the unburdening of 
Parliament is extremely great and entirely indispen- 
sable. Is Parliament to decide whether ecgonine or 
tieroin should be added to the statutory scJhedule ? 
Yet, if some of these orders are of small discretionary 
amplitude, others are of greater moment. 

(b) For example, a trade may be withdrawn from the 
operation of, the Trade Boards Act, or a Highway Code 
made by the Ministry of Transport by the Road Traffic 
Act of 1930, or a whole code for executing the powers 
of the Myiistry of Health in the matter of poor relief 
(1930, but originally the product of the Act of 1834), 
or a tax may be imposed on goods imported into this 
country on a recommendation from the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee by the Act of 1932. 

(c) The Orders, Rules or Regulations have a varied 
fate, according to the date and circumstances when 
their mother-statutes were passed. Some are to be 
published, some need not be. Some must be laid before 
Parliament ; some on the Table of the House for as 
many days, within which they can be annulled or 
modified. But the Table meant the Library, and dis- 
cussions, if any, would occur after ii p.m. when the 
House was small, and there was no special House 
Committee with the positive responsibility of scrutinis- 
ing them. Some were operative without appearance 
before Parliament. Some had to be positively affirmed 
by one or both Houses. In some cases^ a mere Draft 
Order was in question; in others a conclusive order. 
This was clearly Parliament s own fault, and not that 
p 
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of the civil servants. Qui facit per alium facit per se, is 
a maxim used with dire effect by lawyers. 

(d) These Orders generally have the force of Statute, 
but to make assurance doubly sure, certain statutes 
have allowed the Departments, as in the Housing Act 
of 1930, to make an Order, which* when made, “ shall 
have effect as if enacted in the Act.” This, in particular, 
aroused the anger of the judges. 

(e) and (f) Some Statutes, e.g. the Housing Act of 
1925, and the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, 
oust the jurisdiction of the Courts. For example, ” an 
order when so confirmed (by the Board of Agriculturef 
shall become final and have effect as if enacted in this 
Act, and the confirmation by the Board shall be con- 
clusive evidence that the requirements of this Act have 
been complied with, and that the order h9.s been duly 
made and is within the powers of this Act. • 

(g) There is a class of Statute in the Local Govern- 
ment Acts, the Rating and Valuation Act of 1925, in 
which power has been given the Minister to modify the 
provision of the Act so far as may appear necessary for 
the purpose of bringing the Act into operation. Between 
1888 and 1929 there were eight such Statutes. The 
intention was to overcome any incidental obstacle 
which Parliament could not at once think of in the 
carrying out of the new intentions, and there was a 
time limit to the effectiveness of this Clause. It looks 
terrifying ; and is called the ” Henry VIII Clause.'' 
In fact, it was operative for the limited time and purpose 
of putting very complicated Acts into operation. 

There are genuine reasons of public policy for all 
these developments. There is no intention and little 
possibility of usurpation. It is not possible for Parlia- 
ment, constituted as it is, and perhaps whatever its 
constitution it is incompatible with its more important 
duties of general policy-making and supervision, to 
make the laws and the orders with all det^. It can be 
done only at the cost of holding up the evolution and 
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fulfilment of the social services. Is this what the Judges 
desire ? Lord Justice Scnitton said in 1931, R. v. 
Minister of Labour (ex parte National Trade Defence 
Association), “ One might doubt whether it would 
really be any better when anything a British citizen 
wanted to do was regulated for him by orders of the 
Minister on the advice of the Civil Service, but that 
was a matter for Parliament, and not for the Courts.’* 
In fact, the judicial outcry at once began to have an 
effect. “To have effect as if enacted in the Act,’’ does 
not appear in the Housing Act of 1930, or in the Land 
€)rainage Act of 1931, or in the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, 1931 : a specified time is given in which the Courts 
may be invoked. In the Land Drainage and Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, the “ conclusive evidence *' is ex- 
cluded. For, the Highway Code of 1930 positive parlia- 
mentary approval was required, and, so too, for the 
Local Government Act, 1929, the Mental Treatment 
Act, 1930^ and the Road Traffic Act, 1930, in regard to 
the “ power to modify.’’ 

The Committee on Ministers* Powers made recom- 
mendations with which we may agree. The various 
“ rules,’’ “ order,’’ “ regulation,” should be reduced 
to definite types. Parliament should clearly define 
the powers it delegates. The “ Henry VIII Clause ” 
should be made only on exceptional grounds to 
be stated in the Minister's Memorandum on the 
Bill ; it should be limited to putting an Act into 
operation and subject to one year's time limit. Ex- 
clusion of the Courts should be exceptional, and only 
on special grounds ; and when such exclusion occurs. 
Parliament should state its int^tion plainly, or permit 
a period of challenge up to six months. In default of 
such clear exception in the Courts, the right and duty 
to review his authority shall not be affected. Publica- 
tion shall occur of all subordinate regulation needing to 
be laid before Parliament. The wide extension of 
formal advisory procedure in the Departments in 
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relation to the making of a law should be advisable. 
Either House should have the right to annul regulations 
within twenty-eight days, except where Parliament 
requires an affirmative resolution. Parhament ought 
to require an explanatory Memorandum with each 
Bill explaining why law-making j^wer is to be con- 
ferred on a Minister and how it would be exercised. 
There should be a Sessional Standing Committee in 
each House to consider and report on Bills with law- 
making powers therein, and to consider and report on 
every rule and regulation then made and laid before 
the House. Then the House would be made aware of 
its purpose, and be given the opportunity to challenge 
either statutory delegation or the exercise thereof. 

As to the Judicial and Quasi- Judicial' powers of 
the Departments the Committee made the following 
recommendations. Judicial powers should only be 
assigned by Parliament to a Minister or a Ministerial 
Tribunal exceptionally, and should be justified in each 
case. If such an exception must be made, a Ministerial 
Tribunal was preferable to the Minister, especially 
in cases when the Department is likely to have an 
“ interest.” What it meant by an ” interest ” the 
Committee aptly explained thus : 

“ We think that in any case in which the Minister's 
Department would naturally approach the issue to be 
determined with a desire that the decision should go one 
way rather than another, the Minister should be regarded 
as having an interest in the cause. ... It is unfair to 
impose on a practical administration the duty of adjudi- 
cating in any matter in which it could fairly be argued 
that his impartiality would be in inverse ratio to his 
strength and ability as a Minister. An easy-going and 
cynic^ Minister, rather bored with his office and sceptical 
of the value of his Department, would find it far easier 
to apply a judicial mind to purely judicial problems 

* For definitions and elucidation see Report, CommxUee on Minivers' 
Powers, p. 73fl. 
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connected with the Department’s administration than a 

Minister whose head and heart were in his work.” 

The tribunal might be appointed by the Minister, but 
its functions should be independent of his influence. 
The Lord Chancellor should be consulted on appoint- 
ment to the more important tribunals. 

As to Quasi- Judicial powers, usually they are and 
sliould be in the absolute control of the Minister. 
But where possible, when the ” interest ” above 
described is conspicuous, the judicial part should be 
exercised by a tribunal, the administrative only by the 
*!ttinister. In any case, parties to the dispute ought to 
be told clearly the case they have to meet and be given 
tlie opportunity of meeting it, though not necessarily 
in oral proceedings. The decision should be made 
known in a reasoned document, and epitomes of leading 
cases shouM be published. Rejx)rts made by those 
holding statutory public enquiries should be published, 
except most exceptional circumstances and for 
strong reasons of public policy, the jurisdiction of the 
High Court of Justice to compel Departments and 
Ministerial Tribunals to exercise their powers, judicial 
and quasi-judicial in ” good faith and uninfluenced by 
extraneous and irrelevant considerations and fairly 
and not arbitrarily, should be rigidly maintained,” and 
this by a more modem, more simple, less expensive 
procedure. There would be an absolute right to appeal 
on questions of law from a judicial decision of Minister 
or Tribunal. The time allowed would be limited. There 
would be no appeal to the Law Courts on issues of fact. 

Finally, a system of Administrative Law and Law 
Courts should not be established. On this we may hang 
our final remarks on the lawyers’ outlook on the Civil 
Service. The lawyers do not wish for a special body of 
law to be distinguished as Administrative Law, and 
Special Courts, distinct from the ordinary Law Courts, 
to try the issues arising out of that special body of 
law. They have an instinct that the distinction will 
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favour the State against the “ citizen." My own 
view is that if with the changes in procedure proposed 
by the Committee, there were an appropriate change in 
the education of English lawyers, there is social value 
in retaining the present arrangements for judicial 
review. The Law Courts have had and have a bias 
against the Executive. That bias is rendered nugatory 
when Parliament speaks firmly and plainly. It is to 
be prepared, then, for the occasions when the intention 
of Parliament may be ambiguously worded. This can 
be achieved by highly necessary reforms in leg^ 
education. What is required is a full legal degree, 
which will include administrative and constitutional 
law and jurisprudence as a liberal education, and, as 
on the Continent, Economics and Political Science. 
For judges really ought to be instructed about the social 
body on which they are operating- Moreover, our 
general scholarship system should be so widened that 
the accession to the Bench ceases to be limit "►d to the 
sons of very wealthy parents who can also bring influence 
to bear for themselves and their relatives. If these 
reforms are accomplished, it would be of value to have 
a power with the function of checking and balancing 
the Civil Service. There is no reason why, because we 
are moving towards the Socialist State, and want to 
move moie rapidly toward it, we should submit our 
lives to anybody, unconditionally. The more the 
challenges, within reason, the greater the care and 
caution with which our individu^ contributions to the 
coimnonwealth, as specified by Parliament, will be 
measured, and our share of benefits conceded. 
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POLITICO-ECONOMIC CRITICISM AND THE 
FUTURE 

All signs point to the steady expansion of the Civil 
"Service in numbers and activity. Whether the govern- 
mental system is to be democratic, or dictatorial, the 
common spirit of our time favdurs the planning and 
co-ordination of individual, group, and local activities. 
The politic^ parties approach the problem of State 
activity in* different ways. The Conservatives are 
interested in the increase of production ; Socialists 
and magy Liberals place the chief emphasis on more 
equitable distribution, and are then drawn along the 
path of planning production because that is a neces- 
sary condition of any successful interference with the 
free distribution of income. Others, of a conservative 
tendency, press towards greater social control because 
they wi^ to see certain industries “ rationalised," that 
is to say, they want State authority to fix production, 
prices, and (exactly like the Luddites) exclude any free- 
lance newcomers ; and they are equally anxious to have 
S^ate restriction of imports. The world seems in recent 
years to have developed a sensitive conscience about the 
inept exploitation of its resources, and is uneasy because 
it rightly feels that enormous additional wealth could be 
obtained for the use of everyboJly if only the technique, 
the organisation, and the adxni^trative capacities of 
mankind were more carefully surveyed and co-ordinated 
by authority, rather than by the chance process dq>end- 
ing on the individual’s search for the highest price for his 
goods and services and the lowest price for his purchases. 

*31 
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More people than ever before are rightly convinced 
that contemporary artificial social privileges are the 
heritage of feudal and post-feudal military domination, 
the spoliation by violence and rapacity permitted by 
law in the past, or the fruits of a favourable set of circum- 
stances fifty or a hundred years ago. And they are 
resolved that these privileges ought not to be allowed 
to continue, but that as large a measure of equality of 
opportunity and reasonable minima of welfare and 
security should be made the fortune of every citizen. 

The State is already involved far more deeply than 
the numbers of the Civil Service indicate, for the Stat^ 
operates, as we have said, in controlling situations, and 
the influence of a half-dozen officials can be extremely 
pervasive. In recent years, perception of the inevita- 
bility of the expansion of communal coi\trol has led 
to the attempt to find forms of organisation which 
will not suffer from the “ bureaucratic " features of enter- 
prises entirely under the control of Parliament. In my 
opinion, supported by the example of the''*B.B.C.,^ 
“ semi-public ” utilities tend to forget their “ pubhc " 
aspect^ and, therefore, the ultimate control, even if it 
is only audit control, must be lodged in the hands of a 
Government Department with the characteristics we 
have already described. Even if full administration 
by the normal public Department is escaped. Parlia- 
ment will eventually demand, as it has demanded in 
the case of the that standards of recruitment, 

tenure, and policy be established to its satisfaction, 
on the lines of those which are operative in the Civil 
Service. Hence, the future holds a large extension of 
the Civil Service in the ordinary sense, or at least in what 
may be called para-Civil Service Departments. 

Now, it is not difficult to find an organisation which 
shall be appropriate to the particular kind of service 
which the State is to manage or control. Wireless 

* Cl. my article ** The Semi-public Corporations," in Robson (ed.) 
Tks British Ctvtl Ssrvant, 1937. 
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entertainment, and the production and distribution of 
coal, have their own special economy, and it requires 
no tremendous ingenuity to discover which will suit 
each of them, to give the greatest return for the least 
cost. The chief fears about Socialism and the Civil 
Service do not come, or at least ought not, from the 
angle of organisational technique. The chief fears 
rather arise out of certain inherent qualities of any 
organisation in which the principle of private property 
has been abolished, and in which free demand, acting 
through price, has ceased to be the stimulus to, and 
^he director and controller of, production. It is well to 
state and attempt to meet the objections to public 
administration ; they form a well-known orthodox 
catechism, whether loosely formulated by the politicians 
and the public who interestedly or disinterestedly 
challenge <he expansion of State activity, or more 
sedately and systematically by economic and political 
scienti^s. 

The first criticism is that Civil Service activity is not 
subject to exact economic calculation. That is to say, 
since whole departments of activity have been put 
under the control of a political authority, whose 
transcendent ends are not the strict calculable ends of 
making a profit expressible in figures, no one can know 
exactly how much the product is pleasing or displeasing 
the consumer, nor can it be known exactly how much 
more or less means in capital, labour, and land, should 
or should not be directed along particular lines of 
production. For, in the first place, the satisfaction is 
no longer measured in money, and, in the second 
place, there is lost the posribility of comparing the 
price-cum-service relatior^p as between two or more 
independent producers, and, in the third place, the 
latent threat of leaving the unsatisfactory producer in 
order to purchase from another, has gone. H^ere is 
much trum in this argument, and we have dilated upon 
the difficulties which arise already in Civil Services 
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containing only one in seventeen of the entire gainfully 
occupied population — difficulties in assessing rates of 
pay, difficulties of classification, difficulties of rating 
efficiency for promotion, and the rest. Yet, because 
there are difficulties, we cannot regard them as com- 
plete obstacles to socialist developmvsnt. For it may be 
possible to mitigate them ; and, whether this is done or 
not, we are entitled to say that imperfect as will be 
the economic agencies of a society based on the system 
so criticised, there are values in it well worth possessing 
even at the incidental costs. In fact, devices like 
efficiency ratings, carefully estabhshed analyses of cost,^ 
standards of performance like those already applied 
to the output of postmen, sorters, and filing clerks, 
comparisons of productivity and cost like those made 
by the Ministry of Health for street cleaning, by the 
Board of Education for the unit cost of elementary 
education, and the Home Office for the unit costs of 
police, can do much to provide that control over costs 
which is the basis of a right determination of the 
direction of future effort and investment. Because of 
the strength of this argument I am a supporter of 
strong Treasury control • in the tension and mental 
and moral conflict between spenders and economisers 
I see a necessary agency of care and measurement in 
assessing the comparative utility of alternative expen- 
ditures. 

Against the disadvantage which may well come, in 
spite of all efforts to the contrary, from the loss of 
economic calculability, there would be the dismantling 
of a s5rstem of production which proceeds on the princi- 
ple of Profitability rather than Productivity. The 
present system has as its animating factor the attempt 
of the pr^ucer to make a profit and avoid bankruptcy. 
He is not, therefore, concerned with needs, or even 
wants ; he is concerned with demand, and only that 
demand which is effective, that is, supported by the 
possession of wealth, is, in fact, satined. All other 
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demand, however urgent, however made by people of 
humane and virtuous character, is passed by, if those 
who demand have not the means to pay. IThe most 
striking illustration of its crass cruelty and stupidity is 
the purchase and sale of education prior to the estab- 
lishment of publid provision. As there is a hideous 
inequality of wealth in this country, the productive 
system works badly from an economic standpoint, for 
it does not secure the best utilisation of avaOable 
means, all ends being taken into consideration. The 
only way in which the critic can turn this position is 
argue that the wealthy are wealthy because they are 
productive, and that their productivity would cease 
if they did not receive a reward adequate to their 
efforts. But this is to ignore the enormous extent to 
which inhesitance makes wealth, without any effort at 
all on the ^art of the owner, and the extent to which 
there is an artificial restriction of the numbers in some 
industries, and an artificial abundance in the most dis- 
agreeable, because those which require a long training 
are reserved to people whose parents could afford to 
keep them for the necessary time. Hence, the wealth 
of the country is not what it could be, in spite of the 
fact that there is a truly formidable amount of precise 
accountancy. The economist is correct in arguing that 
private enterprise measures precisely, but the question 
still remains open, precisely what does it measure ? 
Alternative uses only for those who have the money to 
buy. 

Further, the principle of Profitability causes pr<> 
ducers to give up being inventive, and using their 
capital in productive wa5rs, and for the full possible 
length of time, as soon as the producer’s idea of a 
satisfactory income is realised. But his idea of a 
satisfactory income may be very big, yet may be in- 
adequate as a stimulus to the fi^ use of his brain, the 
technique which could be utilised if he wanted it, and 
the organisation of his property, by amalgamations 
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with others, which would yield the maximum total to 
the total national product. Society puts an enormous 
amount of trust in him, when it allows him to do what 
he likes, not merely with his own, but with what is a 
possession of society. As an organised entity, society 
may have purposes and methods anc^men at its disposal, 
which can, in fact, give a higher yield to it than the 
untrammelled action of an individual or company. 
Moreover, in this context, the government of a State 
has at its command a territorial range of information 
which forms a far better basis of calculation for present 
and future production than even very large-seal^ 
enterprises. Finally, that organisation of human beings 
which is called “ the State,” is by its own character 
and purpose and machinery more anxious and better 
able to take a long view, one of decades and genera- 
tions ; it is not limited by the blinkers of* an egoism 
which made private profits and public liabilities like 
the slums and exhaustion of the race and min^^’al and 
soil resources. The economist-critic often makes the 
mistake of assuming that the private business man is 
identical with the ” economic man.” 

The next criticism is that there must be a fall in the 
productivity of society run on Civil Service principles, 
because rivalry will have ceased, and the economic 
spur to invention, zeal, new practices, fresh fashions, 
have been lost. We have seen this anxiety ex- 
pressed in the Civil Service itself at least since the 
reforms of 1853. It was thought that those who entered 
the Service would be entering a career without hope, 
ambition, fear, or any dynamic element ; that they 
would be lulled and dulled. The answer is that so far, 
at any rate, the Civil Service has rendered enormous 
services to society. People are constantly being struck 
with surprise that forty men of such talent as those at 
the iiead of the principal Departments are content to 
work so effectively for a mere :f3,ooo a year each, not 
to mention those immediately Mow them in rank vdio 
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get considerably less ! But they do. There is no reason 
why the same means that kept alive the energies of the 
Service should cease to be of effect. Those means were 
and are all the political institutions, the electorate as a 
body, Parliament, the political parties as separate and 
local organisations,* independent and academic experts, 
associations established to advocate some special 
policy, official and unofficial scientific enquiries — all 
these are the agencies of social invention, pressure, and 
administrative propulsion and invigoration. We have 
suggested that, in view of major developments in State 
Activity, a more rational organisation of these bodies to 
make them more specifically appropnate to new tasks 
is required. It can be done ; the world is full of models. 
Nor is that all. It ought to be remembered that con- 
temporary civilisation which presupposes in the main 
the force competition to supply a progressive 
tendency, is itself hardly more than the worship of 
acquisitiveness, and places the emphasis on wealth as 
the index to deserved prestige. Even the Association 
of First Division Civil Servants lamented its relative 
poverty before the Tomlin Commission, and said, " It 
is probable that there will always be a few men of first- 
class ability for whom the interest of the public service 
will outweigh considerations of pecuniary gain, but it 
would be very hazardous for the State to rely on 
finding a sufficient number of such men to fill the 
Administrative Class of the Civil Service.” In an 
acquisitive and unequal society they are right. The 
greater proportion of mankind are cajoled and driven 
by an omnipresent, pervasive propaganda urging that 
this and no other is the highest good. It is some good, 
and even much good, we may concede ; but it is not 
the highest good. What a change could be legitimately 
expected in our motives and therefore our industry, if 
as widespread and unflagging a propaganda were con- 
ducted in interests of incentives other than those 
now dominant! If it is now possible to attract and 
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retain about forty Heads of Departments at ^3,000 a 
year, when the City could offer them about 10,000, 
we have good grounds for looking to incentives not 
exclusively mercenary. 

A third line of criticism is, that when all things are 
done by the Civil Service, corrupt Ifnotives may enter 
the pohtical stream, and technical considerations be 
ignored. This clearly depends on the nature of the 
political agencies. Of course, there is the possibility 
of corruption of the science and advice of the experts. 
But in this background two things are material. In 
the Enquiry into the Budget disclosures of April 1936* 
the civil servants in charge of Budget information 
were, in contrast to the business men and the politician, 
highly praised for their flawless honesty, while hardly 
a day goes by but what in industry and commerce there 
is not some horrible corruption of true Service — by 
adulterated goods, by false weight, by broken contracts, 
by false underestimates of tenders for contr^ts, by 
restraint of trade for the benefit of a few conspirators. 
Indeed, branches of the Civil Service have had to be 
estabhshed to combat them! For the Hatrys, the 
Kylsants, and the Pepper Pool manipulators who are 
brought to book, how many go undetected, and how 
many smaller but still considerable corruptions of the 
technical principles of right productivity occur ? The 
business world itself has to protect itself against secret 
commissions taken by its own agents! The Civil 
Service has estabhshed a morahty which gives genuine 
promise of precisely the opp)osite of the corruption 
which the critics assert as unavoidable. It is this 
superior morahty, in fact, which makes the Civil Service 
more inflexible in its behaviour and routine than private 
enterprise. It has to hve up to very high standards ; 
and ^erefore look to precedents and forms embodying 
them, while business which merely has to make a 
profit may subordinate standards to that end. In the 
Bullock ckse, the official concerned was censured and 
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dismissed ; in the world of business, his behaviour 
would have been applauded as the distinguishing mark 
of a deservedly successful business man, a brilliant 
model for all young men who want to get on. 

Another criticism is that the official tends, by the 
nature of his education, and his position as a represen- 
tative of authority, to become despotic. This is cer- 
tainly a serious danger, and it must 1^ guarded against. 
It must be the permanent concern of the pohtical 
agencies, and it implies as much local, decentralised 
government as possible, in order that officials may be 
easily approachable and amenable to the guidance and 
admonition of the councils which represent the public. 
There is at present a considerable amount of petty 
tyranny, most of it entirely unintentional and un- 
conscious, M^hich results from the marked differences of 
culture and social position, the direct consequence of 
the unequal distribution of wealth and education, and 
of that special British product, snobbery. The tendency 
is, that instead of trying to understand a queer cus- 
tomer from " the lower orders,'' the civil servant, or the 
social worker under local government, will dragoon the 
person, because he or she is held to be incapable of 
understanding reason and instruction, or entertains 
unreasonable prejudices, which are taken to be not 
convictions, but sheer obstinacy. The means of 
redressing such a situation are too obvious for dis- 
cussion. I do not view with entire freedom from anxiety 
the problem of keeping civil servants responsive and 
sensitive to the consumer when the Civil Service comes 
to be far bigger than it is. Russia, with all allow- 
ances made, has shown how tjie producer is likely to 
draw away from the consumer, and Russia has also 
shown how esse ntial it is to have political local vigilance 
to check the insolence of office. 

Finally, the critics urge, the Civil Service is by its 
nature, and must ever be, a secure and sheltered 
profession. As such it puts a premium on laziness, and 
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must be a constant and unrelievable drag on the 
dynamic elements in humanity. What is meant by the 
terms ** secure *' and sheltered ? The Civil Service 
certainly sets out to provide a life career for all except 
the very unintelligent, lazy and disobedient. Yet its 
entrance tests are strict, and in its disciplinary and 
promotion arrangements it has the means to exclude 
those who are not up to average quality. Nor does 
private business get more than average quality. It is 
argued, however, that the Civil Service never uses these 
instruments properly, and by its nature cannot do so. 
For in its organisation there is no automatic test o^ 
individual productivity such as that in private business, 
making it possible to track down the individuals who 
are responsible for less output than their salary ; the 
large-scale character of the Service, and^th^ fact of 
political control, make an " establishment v necessary, 
in which people are paid by the grade and not by their 
product, and the superiors have no financial incentive 
to be ruthless to the inefficient. These things are true. 
But there are disciplinary arrangements which can 
render stricter present-day controls, without falling 
into the arbitraiy^ and often brutal ways of private 
business. When the Heads of Departments and the 
Supervising Officers are abrt and public-spirited, as 
well as intellectually able, they can quite remarkably 
set a note of inspiration to which the young entrants 
are glad to attune their ambitions and zeal. We can 
expect, and select for, noble examples at the top. As 
to the comparison of sheltered and unsheltered industry, 
an important thing must be remembered, that quite 
rapidly, and over a very large field of modem industry 
and commerce, the unsheltered nature of enterprise is 
fast being abolished. This is accomplished by the 
exclusion of competition by marketing schemes, by 
State subsidies, by import quotas, and by the statistic^ 
predictability of supply and demand. The days of 
unsheltered industry were the days of the business man’s 
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ignorance, and therefore of his subjection to the hazard 
of many factors. Hence, shrewdness and luck, ability 
and the determined elbow, brought profit. And as soon 
as the free entrepreneur can manage it, he converts 
competition into monopoly and restraint of trade. But 
if the State's shelter^akes away the stimulus of fear and 
removes hopes of wonderful fortunes, the former effect 
is a psychological gain, and the latter may be still con- 
sistent with hard and inventive work for reasons to be 
discussed in a moment. 

It is only fair to state the gains which we may expect 
te come with a socialised state, and through the Civil 
Service arrangements in which it will be incarnate. 
As we have just afi&rmed, security is by itself a gain. 
Something of great intrinsic worth has been given to 
mankind if is relieved of the haunting fear that to- 
morrow may be breadless. Only a barbaric society will 
consciously seek to maintain a system in which misery 
and fear.are the spring of economic progress. And those 
who are not in the Civil Service have their security, in 
the numerous ways we have already indicated, adminis- 
tered by those who are. 

It may be that such a system finds it difficult to keep 
up as h^h an output of goods and services as the 
capitalist system. That has not yet been proved ; the 
test is yet to come. But supposing we conceded to the 
latssez faire theorist his economic argument, there is 
still the enormous gain in a socialised state of all those 
elements of inter-personal behaviour which may be 
summed up in the word Justice. The nature of dis- 
ciplinary action in private enterprise is not marked by 
excessive concern for the feelyi^ of the culprit and 
the justice of the case, though me trade unions have 
curbed the more arbitrary practices. It is usually very 
brusque. That is impossible in the Civil Service. 
Hours may be spent — ^the business man would say 
wasted — on arguing a case of inefi&ciency, and thoM 
hours bring in no economic return. But they bring in 
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a return of that for which the whole of economic 
activity is a material means : a decorous and humane 
way of living. 

Nor are we at all certain that the economic product 
would fall, though there would be the drags of security, 
shelter, and justice upon it. For in the name of these 
things themselves there could be a moving appeal to 
the energies of the staff, the appeal that these things 
which they enjoy depends on their own efforts for 
continuance and extension. But that is only by the 
way. I have seen, in my own experience, the zest with 
which officials give themselves to their work, realising 
that any additional product is not for the benefit of 
a master or shareholders, but of the public, of which 
they themselves are members. They cannot identify 
their interests with the interests of their jmaster ; but 
as members of the public serving it, and being paid by 
it, the identification of interests is more feasible. The 
sense of exploitation is at least as much a cause of a 
lesser economic rendition in the present state of society 
as security might be in a socialised system. Men, 
employers included, do as little as possible compatible 
with keeping their job. The sense that the product of 
industry is shared without exploitation, not garnished 
for those who have a claim simply as a result of a posi- 
tion of artificial advantage, is one that surely can only 
stimulate zeal and industry. And, finaUy, with the 
breakdown of educational barriers, and the abolition 
of the favouritism, nepotism, and undue influence 
which still afliict the recruitment of the commerical 
and industrial administrative and executive class, we 
may expect a freedom of vocational choice which is 
the essential conditibn of people liking their work so 
that they do it, not mainly with an eye to monetary 
compensation. I am making no Utopian or sentimental 
assumptions when 1 say this, for observation shows that 
where people can choose their work, that is, do what 
they like to do, simply because they like it, they are 
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much less acquisitive, much less grasping of every cent 
of reward for their effort, much less j^ous in recording 
the minutes of overtime, than where society is so con- 
stituted that they are shovelled into the first available 
job willy-nilly, without consultation of their tasks, 
under the threat df destitution. 

The critics have often sneered at the socialist appeal 
to the '"joy in work,” but they cannot deny that this 
, would be increased where there was vocational choice. 
The chief impulse to dedication and unslackening crafts- 
manship must come from a sense of vocation, and that 
1^ in its nature a product of freedom of choice. Ideas 
will not cease to dawn on men, or energies flourish 
because fear and insecurity are limited. 

If these things are adequately realised, and the 
balance of ^advantage and disadvantage struck, the 
developmeflt of the socialist society can be efficiently 
fulfilled. The obstacles have hitherto been hedonism, 
belligerency, and the lust for power. There are sig^ 
that the world is heartily sick of them, and the Fascist 
dictators and would-be ictators seem to me to be the 
final convulsions in the decline of these barbarities. The 
world looks ardently and anxiously for their opposites, 
and they need to be formulated into an ethical code, 
and taught all the way through society, in the schools, 
in adult societies, and by deeds actually done by the 
State. 

The Training of Civil Servants 

In the Civil Service itself, now, since it is the example 
in which the future is actually being modelled and 
prepared, and which offers that, in.stTuction and en- 
couragement which lie in concrete things accom- 
plished, there is required a system of training which 
has hitherto been the most neglected p^ of our Civil 
Service system. It would assume this shape. The 
youngsters who enter the Service are raw nuUeriaL 
They are ignorant of the place of the Service in the 
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State, of their own particular job, and of the relation- 
ship of their own work to that of their division of the 
Department, and of their Department to the other 
Departments. They have not chosen a profession, but 
it has been chosen by their parents who, knowing how 
bitterly insecure and harsh ike is in h state of economic 
laissez faire, have gone out for security. Therefore, 
within the Departments, arrangements must be made 
as early as possible for instruction in the actual work 
of the Department and the organisation of its several 
divisions. This can be done by lectures given by 
senior officials and by the aid of charts and handbook^ 
There is good reason for employing the middle ranks 
of the Administrative Grade in some of the lecture 
courses. To come into contact with the young people 
is refreshing for them, and they will leamca good deal 
by having to explain themselves. They miy also spot 
bright youngsters who can be starred for promotion, 
or encouraged to take evening courses at the local 
university. But what the young man or woman in the 
Civil Service needs is not only to learn a set of office 
instructions, but at a slightly later stage, from 18 to 22, 
something of the political and economic background 
of the society they are serving. The only fruitful safe- 
guard against the failure of instructions in the small 
emergencies which arise is an insight into their purpose. 
A lib^al sense of the intention and significance of the 
regulations is essential to a devolution of responsibility, 
which is a pressing need in the State service. Nothing 
less than a philosophy of State administration and the 
social services is required. I do not mean an abstruse 
metaphysics, or a remote sociology, but an account of 
the social sciences, closely enough related to the work 
of the administration to ofier practical instances to 
serve for young people in lieu of the experience which 
they could not yet possibly have bad. 1 hold that if 
the older men in the Department were required to 
share such lecture courses with outside experts from 
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the university, a tendency to be cynical mig^t wither 
and disappear. They would very emphatically be 
taught that the Department is not their own property, 
but is an agency of the public good, and that, therefore, 
though they are the official superiors, they must not 
pooh-pooh, or reject unexamined, or regard as a 
reflection on themselves, any proposals for administra- 
tive improvement proposed by subordinates. 

A sanction should be attached to the attendance at 
the lecture courses ; it should be a condition of the 
regular receipt of the grade's increments, and where a 
diploma for a one-year or two-year course is attached to 
the successful conclusion of the course, that diploma 
should be conspicuously a qualiflcation for promotion. 
Not that the book-learned ^ould be ipso facto entitled 
to promotion, for the life of administration is action, 
but sound* studies must be considered. This is an 
important way of keeping officials alert and on their 
toes, as the years pass by, and the competitive element 
in their lives recedes and means less and less. Most 
important are discussion classes after the lectures, in 
which the official’s mind can be stimulated by argu- 
ment with the teacher or his fellow students. FYessure 
ought to be exerted, and arrangements made, for 
advanced university studies, in the higher ranks of Ae 
Service, and the Departments should proliferate mth 
discussion clubs and members of such eminent scien- 
tific bodies as the Institute of Public Administration. 
The Treasury ought to offer a few substantial prizes, 
year by year, for essays on administrative themes, 
some open to distinct grades in the Service, some to 
Departments, and some open to the whole of the 
Service. In the courses of lectures two things need 
emphatic stressing : first, the causes of success or 
failure in administration, as shown in the lives of 
great administrators in the long millennial swe^ 
of history, and secondly, a rigorous analysis of the 
weakest points of the Civil Service with the reasons 
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of their existence and the code of behaviour necessary 
to overcome them. For the young people perhaps 
nothing is more important than to be put, as early as 
possible, in actual contact with that part of the public 
which their Department serves. Let them learn that 
they are working for the public ; let them learn what 
the public can look and behave like ; and let them learn, 
what is so difficult, that the public is actually a number 
of human beings, alive and suffering. The rotation of 
office work and contact with the public should be made 
as frequently as possible. For the highest grade we 
have recommended Sabbatical leave. 

If all these things are done we have the right to 
expect that in the course of time the expanding Civil 
Service will make and hold fast to an ethic of service, 
which is the ultimate factor capable off.keeping it 
fresh, honest, inventive, and industrious. H national- 
ised services are to operate with the maximum of 
beneficial effect and the least waste of energy, faith 
must animate and sustain the servants of the State in 
the use of the knowledge which is not too difficult to 
discover or impart. The inner bidding, which is of 
more avail than external controls, and which is the 
ultimate reservoir of all created rights in society, 
would need to take this form. 

The Ethics of Public Service 

The civil servant must fully accept the principle 
that his Department, its staff, its apparatus, and its 
very purpose, are a trust devolved to mm by the public 
for the public. His official relations with his superiors, 
colleagues, subordinates and the public are a direct 
derivation of this trust, and all action under its 
authority are conditioned and justifiable by the nature 
of this trust alone. The civil servant must believe that 
the public welfare is his sole end, and that he is not 
entitled to spiritual and material adventures which 
conflict with this end. He must subdue his desires for 
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alternative satisfactions which are incompatible with 
the public welfare, though that view of the public 
welfare must be purged of the oppressive and humiliat- 
ing. When all constitutional channels, in the creation 
of which he will naturally have had a fair say, have 
been used to weigh his claims for pay, conditions of 
work, leisure, civic rights and social status, he must 
accept the result without that malice, sense of injustice 
' and revolt which would ruin his most effective work. 
Since only what serves the State is best, it is a breach 
of official faith to show favouritism or jealousy in the 
bourse of official duties on grounds of race, creed, class, 
sex. or family ties. If he receives orders which are 
unsound, or is reprimanded, as he thinks unjustly, his 
sense of obedience must not be weakened, and (without 
animus) heanust honestly state what seems to him to be 
unfair or inefficient. The use of his leisure would need 
to be such as not to unfit him for the best performance 
of his duties. He must not escape into the laxy recesses 
of a sheltered occupation, serving at the minimum level 
rather than striving to exceed the maximum yet 
recorded. His inventive faculties must be kept con- 
tinually stretched at their fullest natural span. Superi- 
ors must make special efforts to encourage younger m^ 
to question the ancient ways, the “ practice of the 
Department,'' and propose administrative improve- 
ments, and they must certainly dispel the fear that 
such suggestions will be regarded by them as punish- 
able reflections on their own lethargy or inefficiency. 
The civil servant's imagination must, as far as it csn, 
be deliberately stimulated to penetrate through the 
forms and the oral and written reports, to the human 
realities they represent, to " the man at the other end 
of the letter." The representative ^mbly and its 
organs will lay down the limits within which he may 
act officially, and he owes obedience. Tolerant am 
kindly to those below him in rank and to the pubhc 
he serves, he must use his official authority no more 
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than the interests of the Service require, and suppress 
the impulse of personal dominion, since his command is 
only held as a trust for society. 

These are austere conditions, and the task of culti- 
vating them in one or two milHon of the higher admini- 
strators drawn from the average mdn and women we 
meet in the streets is fraught with immense difficulty. 
Yet, precisely because the task is difficult, and because 
the end is of superlative worth, it is the task for our 
generation, searching so desperately for faith and for 
work. And suppose that when the structure has been 
built our cautious predictions should prove wrong, or* 
that owing to unforeseen or newly emergent forces, it 
breaks down or fails to satisfy — ^what then ? Let the 
structure break down, and let the world renew its 
science and its ideals 1 It will find happiness in the new 
tasks. We cannot, surely, be presumptuous* enough to 
believe that we are able to legislate for ten times a 
hundred years! 
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Salaries and Leave of Treasuiy Classes. 

[These scales apply only to the London Postal area. Outside 
the rates are a little lower.) 

Copying Typists. 

Under 17 30s. a week. 

17 and under 17J 32s. 

17J and under 18 34s. 

At age 18 36s. „ 

Thenc^by 3s. a week to 57s. ,, 

Annual Leave. — 18 days for the first 5 years and 21 days 
thereafter. 

Shorthand'- Typists . 

Under 18 40s* a week. 

At 18 45s. M 

Thence as follows ... 5 ^* 

54s. 

57 S' M 
60s. 

63s. 

6^. M 

69s. 

728. M 

Annual Leave. — 21 days for first 5 years, and 24 days 
thereafter. 

Clerh-Typists and Clerk-Shorihfiitd-Typisis. 

The scales, annual leave, and hours of Clerk-Typists and 
Clerk-Shorthand-T3rpists are the same as thoM of 
Copying Typists and Shorthand-Typists respectively. 

Superintendents of Typists. 

£196 5s. 9d. by £7 los. to £215 2s. od. 

Annual Leave. — 24 da3r8. 
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Chief Superintendents of Typists. 

The normal scale is £277 i6s., rising by £12 10/313 ns. 

In certain cases, however, the maximum is 6s. 
Annual Leave. — 30 days. 

Clerical Assistants, I. 

28s. at 16 ; 31s. 6d. at 17 ; 35s. at 18 ; 38s. 6d‘ at 19 ; 
42s, at 20 ; thence by 3s. to 57s ; thence by 2s. 6d. to 
72s. — efficiency barrier at 57s. 

Annual Leave . — 18 days for the first 5 years and 21 days 
thereafter. 

(Note. — In the Customs a lower grade of Clerical 
Assistant (called Clerical Assistant II) is employed on the^ 
scale 22s. by 3s. to 57s. Annual leave 18 days.) 

Clerical Officers. 

London. 

Men.—£S^ (at entry) ; £95 (at age i8)^20-£ii5-£i5 
-£i6o-£i2--£i96--£i8--£2i4-£i2~£35o, with efficiency 
barrier at £250. 

£85 (at entry) ; £95 (at age i8)-£20-£ii5-£i5- 
£i6o-£5 -£170-^7 ios.-£i85-^io-£262 ios., with an 
efficiency barrier at £195. 

Annual Leave . — 24 days. 

Higher Clerical Officers. 

Men. — £396 i6s. 7d, by £18 to £515 i7s. 6d. 
Women.^^'^j'^ los. id. by £12 to £396 i6s. 7d. 

Annual Leave . — 36 days. 

Executive Officers. 

Men.—£i55-£i2-£i<)0 55.-^18^515 17s. 6d. 
Wom«n.-~£i55-£T2-£3^ i6s. jd. 

Annual Leave . — 36 days. 

Higher Executive Officers and Staff Officers. 

Aftfn.— £515 17s. 5d.-£i8-T£635 i8s. 2d. 

Women.^^^ i6s. yd.-£iS^$is 17s. 5d. 

Annual Leave. — 36 days, rising to 48 days after 15 years 
in a grade carrying 36 days. 

Administrative Class. 

Assistant Principals. 

Men.— £275-£25~£32 ^o-£ 62S. 
WomeH.-~£275-£2S~£sjo. 
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Principals. 

Men.^ — £ 8 oo- 3 f 30 -£i,ioo. 

Women.^ — i70o->£;^o~£^o. 

Assistant Secretaries. 

Men.-^i . i50^50n£i .450- 

Women.— £\,ooo-£^o-£i, 235 - 

Principal Assistant Secretaries. 

Mtfn.— ^1,450-^100^1,650. 

Women, — (Scale not yet fixed.) 

Annual Leave. — (For the Class as a whole.) 36 working 
days for first 10 years of service, and thereafter 48 days. 

Provincial Scales. 

All the foregoing rates of pay apply to the London Postal 
area. In tfee case of Staff employed outside the London 
Postal are^, lower rates are paid according to the locality 
of employment. 


* Men /830, Women /730, lor promotees already in the Service on 
October ist, 1935. 
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